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American Envoy 
Confers on Navy 
Plans With Italy 


Ambassador to Belgium in 
Rome to Discuss Limita- 
tion of Armament, Secre- 
tary Stimson Announces 


* Italian Diplomat 


* 


Visits Department 


Neither Italy Nor France Have 
Yet Signed Treaty Section 
Limiting Cruisers, Destroy- 

@ ers and Submarines 


The American Ambassador to Bel- 
gium, Hugh S. Gibson, is now in 


Rome conferring with the Italian | 


Minister for Foreign Affairs, Signor 
Grandi, regarding the limitation of 
naval armament, according to an oral 
statement by the Secretary of State, 
Henry L, Stimson, Oct. 31. y 

Secretary Stimson; speaking in re- 
ply to inquiries, stated that Ambas- 
sador Gibson was reporting to Wash- 
ington regarding his conversations. 
Beyond that Secretary Stimson de- 
clined to comment. He stated that 
he did not know whether or not he 
weuld have any announcements to 
make regarding the discussions. 

Comment Withheld 

The Italian Ambassador, Nobile Gia- 
como de Martino, called upon the Secre- 
tary of State Oct. 30. Secretary Stim- 
son stated that he did not care to com- 
ment on the nature of the conversations. 

Neither France nor Italy have signed 
that part of the London Naval Treaty 
which provides for the limitation of 
cruisers, destroyers, and submarimes, ac- 
cording to. the text of the treaty on file 
in the Department of State. 

The records of the London Copnfer- 
ence, also on file in the Department, con- 
tains the following statement setting 
forth Italian proposals for naval limita- 
tion: 
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Youth Found to Associate 


Drinking With Amusements | 


/ 


Other Agencies Outside Home Exert Great Influence on 
Y 


oung People, According to Report to W hite House 
Conference on Child Welfare 


R 
P connection betwéen drinking and 
amusements among young people in the 
United States, but if anything, the prob- 
lem has been worse under prohibition, | 
J. E. West, chairman of the committee ; 
on youth outside the home and school of 
the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, declares in a re- 
| port to be presented at the forthcoming 
| general conference. 
| The “bootlegging” of cheap liquor into 
amusement places and the spread of! 
|drinking among young people, “as a! 
| smart defiance or law” contribute to the 
worse conditions under prohibition, it is 
explained. 

Discussing the question of prohibition | 
in connection with unwholesome influ- 
| ences resulting from commercial amuse- 


Candidates Utilize 
National Networks 
For Campaign Talks 


Addresses Made Over Na- 
tional and Columbia Sys-) 
tems Have Been Without} 
Cost to Either MajorParty | 


Evidence of the passing of old-time 
political campaigning is reflected in fig-' 
ures showing the use of nation-wide 
broadcasting facilities by the major po- | 
litical parties during the congressional 
campaigns now drawing to a close, ac- 
cording to information made available 
by the Federal Radio , Commission, 
Oct. 31. 

At no expense to either of the two} 


larger parties, 31 campaign speeches } 


will have been made by them over the 


j}unsuccessful to date. 


| hibition because of the cheap 





net works of the National Broadcasting 
Company and the Columbia Broadcasting 
System when the “radio campaigning” 
ends on the eve of the national elections 


OHIBITION has not lessened the| ments, the report gives the following 
paragraph to the liquor problem, accord- | 


ing to information made available Oct. 
31 at the White House Conference of- 
fices in the Department of the Interior: 

“Efforts haye been made to separate 
these (commercial) amusements from 
drinking and gambling, but it may be 
said with certainty iw the light of the 
present study that this effort has been 
Prohibition has 
not lessened the connection between 
drinking and amusements, If anything, 
the problem has been worse under pro- 
liquor 
which is bootlegged in these places, and 
the spread of drinking among young peo- 
vle as a smart defiance of law.” 

Vast commercial and social attractions 
wield.powerful influences upon American 
youth during the 40 per cent of their 
time spent outside of home and school, 
it is pointed out in the report. 

The motion pictures alone attract a 
weekly patronage of nearly 40,000,000 
persons under the age of 16 years, the 
report states. This great business. en- 
terprise has established, according to: in- 
formation made available at the White 
House Conference, 22,600 exhibiting the- 


|aters throughout the country at an in- 


vestment of $2,000,000,000. It is pointed 
out that in establishing this source of 
recreation for 11,300,000 spectators at a 
single sitting, this industry is producing 
150,000,000 feet of negative film annu- 
ally and 1,000,000,000 feet of positive 
film, representing 85 per cent of the 
world production. 


A proper correlation between the fam- | 


ily and the activities outside the family 
will eliminate apparent copflicts or an- 
tagonisms, it is explained. Their aims 
should be interrelated and their influ- 
ences complementary and supplementary. 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 


‘Process Perfected 


To Can Cranberries 


Bay State Industry 


Improves Position 
eee Rh ats 


eral Upward Trend Now 
Is Evident 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Oct. 31. 
REPoRTS from industrial centers of 
Massachusetts show that industry 
generally is on the upward trend, it 
was stated Oct. 30 by the Secretary of 
the Masachusetts Industrial Commis- 
sion, Leon M. Lamb. 

The textile industry, one of the chief 
manufacturing interests in Massachu- 
setts, will be.the first to come out of 
the present depression, he said. 

This confidence in‘the textile industry 
is justified by recent developments 
both in and-out of Massachusetts, de- 
clared Mr. Lamb, who had just re- 
turned from the conference of the in- 
dustrial property division of the’ Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate 
Boards in Detroit. 

“The agreement reached this month 
by members of the Cotton Textile In- 
stitute whereby employment of women 


| 
| 
| 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.] 
‘Restrictions Urged 
On Electric Wires 

Adjoining Air Fields 


State Commissions Asked to 
Submit Views on Feasi- 
bility of Compulsory Re- 
moval of Hazards 


Inquiries as to the feasibility of re- 
quiring public utilities using wires to in- 
stall underground lines along the bound- 
avies of recognized airports and inter- 
mediate landing fields or to construct 


lines along routes sufficiently remote to} 
prevent the creation of a hazard to air} 


navigation have been made of State 
|regulatory commissions by the Airways 
Division, Department of Commerce. 

j Points to Hazard 

The Chief Engineer of the Division, 
| F. C. Hingsburg, in a communication to 


Industrial Chief Declares Gen- | 


ed States 


Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial: Branches of the 
Federal Government and of Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT OF DISSENT From ANy ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS WHETHER LEGISL ATIVE BopiES ARE IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED 


WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER I, 1930 


Wheat Interests 


\ 


Told to Abandon | 


Export Markets 
ee | 


‘Farm Board Says That Cot- 
ton Growers Can Com- 
pete Abroad Due to Range) 
Of Production Costs | 


} 
} 


Warning Is Issued 
On Overproduction 


Millions of Dollars as Well as 
Inestimable Time Said to Be 
Lost in Producing Crops Be-: 
yond Demands of Consumers 





The Federal Farm Board in a state-| 
| meng Oct. 31 announced as its judgment 
/thaté American farmers can no longer 
| compete with other countries in wheat 
production, which hereafter should be 
adjusted downward to a domestic con- 
sumption basis. At the same time it an- 
nounced its conclusion that American 
cotton growers can continue in the ex- 
port market as there is not the same 
disparity in production costs between the 
United States and other producing areas 
/of the world. | 


Resulting Losses 


These conclusions, affecting two of the! 
| leading branches of American agricul- 
ture, were embodied in a printed, warn- 
jing, “Grow Less—Get More”, Circular 
No. 2, November, 1930, made public by | 





the Board Oct. 31 in its informational 
campaign to wafn farmers to adjust all 
crops to poteritial consumer cemand. It} 
| stated that millions of dollars and un-| 
| estimated hours of work are lost in the 
overproduction of farm crops in general 
in this country. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

One thing successful manufacturers 
learned a long time ago was that they | 
jcould not make money when they pro- | 
|duced more than they could sell at a‘ 
profit. So they adopted a policy of ad- | 
justing production to demand, at the | 
same time doing everything they could | 
to increase the demand. 


“4 DAILY topical survey oF 


National Government wilt 


enable our citizens to undegstand 
and to use the fine facilities the 
Congress provides for them.” 


—_ 


~ntered as Second Class Mutt a 
the Post Office. Washington, D. © 


Machines Show 
Employes’ Value 


Worth of Laborers Deter- 
mined by Inventions Dem- 
onstrated ~ Chicego 


HICAGO, Ill., Oct. 31.—After view- 

4 ing demonstrations of machines 
used ‘to evaluate the service of em- 
ployes made at the convention of the 
Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada here today, Charles 
P. Messick, Chief Examiner and Secre- 
tary of the New Jersey Civil Service 
Commission said to the assembly: 

“We used to think that the apprajsal 
of personal traits, infangible in char- 
acter, must be entirely a matter of 
judgment’on the part of the personnel 
examiner. These demonstrations have 


; convinced’me that such is not the case.” 


One of the machines demonstrated 
was the so-called “lie detector,” in- 
vented by Leonard Keeler, of the Illi- 
nois State Department of Public Wel- 
fare. The other machine, the inven- 
tion of J. B. Probst, evaluates the re- 
ports of the employe’s perfornf§nces. 

In demonstrating the latter machine 
the inventor said: “The performance 
of 10,000 employes has been appraised 
and the employes have been assigned 
letter ratings which their «superiors . 
with very few exceptions admitted 
were more accurate than they had 
been able to make unaided. The sué 
pervisory officer is relieved of the te- 
dium of making invidious distinctions. 
He merely has to report facts and 
judgments which can be verified while 
the machine takes the odium of de- 


> 
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Distribution of Work 


Suggested as Means 
To Create New Jobs 


‘Employment Relief Agency, 


Is Told ‘Stagger System’ 
Also Obviates Necessity. of 
Discharging Employes 


A “stagger system” of employment, 


‘by which 625 additional days of work | 


—Calvin Coolidge, 


President of the United States, 


1923——-1929 


YEARLY 


INDEX 2677 
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Service Fnlarged 


[Number of Federal Employes 
In All Branches Increased 
43,000 This Year, White 


House Announces 


\Public Construction 


Will Be Expedited! 


|Treasury Declares Contracts 
Totaling 576 Millions Under 

« Way; Others Awaiting Dis- 
position of Details ; 


An increase in the number of per- 
sons employed directly or indirectly 
through Federal projects, depart-, 
|ments, and services from 990,000 in 
| January to 1,033,000 on Oct..1, and- 
| plans of the Treasury further to ex- 
| pedite public construction and repair’ 
work as an aid in relieving unem- 
ployment were announced Oct. 31 at 
the White House and the Treasury 
Department. 


_Persens employed, directly or in- 
directly, as a result of public works. 
initiated by the Federal Government, 
together with the enlisted personnel: 
of the armed and civil services, in- 
creased from 990,000 in January to 
1,033,000 on Oct. 1, it was stated 
orally Oct. 31 at the White Howse 
|shortly after President Hoover had 
conferred with Col. Arthur Woods, 
Chairman of the Presidept’s Emer-. 
| gency Committee for Employment. 





Winter Program ; 

This number will _¢ increased fur- 
ther by the first of the year, it was 
stated, as by that time the Government’s 
| program for accelerating employment 
during the Winter .months will be well 


‘| under way. 


In making public these figures, it was 
stated that contracts amounting to $576,- 
756,000 are now under way and an 
amount 


of Workers ” ' 


‘InGovernmental — 


“Briefly the Italian delegation: All-year Market: Is Afforded aggregating $370,660,000 is 


|Nov. 3. At regular commercial rates, {the State commissions, calls attention 


4 


( 


9 


“1.—Propose that the five powers 
postpone building the capital ships that 
the Washington Treaty entitles them to 
lay down during the period 1931-36. 
This would entail for Italy postponing 
building 105,000 out of the 175,000 tons 
assigned her by the Washington Treaty. 

“2.—Are prepared to consider the 
abolition of capital ships. 

“3.—Are prepared to undertake not 
to exceed the total aircraft carrier ton- 
nage actually possessed by the strongest 
European Continnental Power. 

“4.—-Are prepared to undertake not 
to exceed the giobal tonnage of vessels 
not covered by the Washington Treaty 
possessed by the strongest Continental 
Power, and also not to exceed at any 
time the total tonnage of such vessels 
actually possessed by said Power. Italy 
would thus accept, a priori, any reduc- 
tion that such a Power might make dur- 
ingthe life of the Convention. 

“5. Are prepared to give a similar un- 
dertaking as regards the total tonnage 
of submarines. 

“6, Are prepared to maintain the sug- 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 3.] 


New Airplane Route 
Projected in Brazil 


Service Plans to Use Passenger 
And Cargo Craft 


An air transportation company, to be 
capitalized at $6,000,000, is reported 
being formed at Sao Paulo, Brazil, the 
Department of Commerce has been in- 
tormed by the Consul’ General at Sao 
Paulo, C. R. Cameron. 

This service is making plans to use 
12 passenger-carrying pianes of 14 to 
18 passenger. capacity and 14 cargo- 
earrying ships as well as 20 smaller 
planes for interior service, the report 
states. The statement follows in full 
text: 

A new aviation company may be 
formed at Sao Paulo, Brazil, where the 

iy airplane service is along the coast 

Pprough Santos. The new company, to 
be called Transportes Aereos Cruzeiro 
do Sul, abbreviated to “Aerosul,’ will be 


formed with an initial capital of 1,500:| 


Decrease in Wholesale Trade 
Shown in New York District 


Q00$ (nearly $180,000), it is reported. 
It is planned to establish communication 
between Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, San- 
tos and interior cities. The trip from Sao 
Paulo to Santos could be made in ap- 
proximately one-half hour and to Rio de 
Janeiro in three hours, 

The location of the airport to serve 
Sao Paulo has not been decided upon 
but it is understood’ that one of two 
suburbs, both 15 to 20 minutes distant 
by auto from the center of the city, will 
be chosen. Allowing an hour to go to 
and from the airports, the trip batween 
Sao Paulo and Rio,de Janeiro would 
take approximately four hours as com- 
pared with 12 by train. Thus a round 
trip, including four hours for the trans- 
action of business, could’ be made be- 
tu:-a these two cities during the 12 
hours of daylight. 


|this time would have realized the net- 
works approximately .$150,000,. it is 
shoWn in the information received by 
the Commission. \ 


Radio Is Effective 


“The effectiveness of radio as a means 
of informing the people can not be more 
forcefully Tnsenixeted than in the use 
of the nation-wide radio networks in po- 
litical campaigning,” Commissioner 
Harold A. Lafount declared orally Oct. | 
31, in commenting on the statistits of 
the networks. “The fact that neither 
network has charged the political parties 
for regular time used, thereby saving 
the parties thousands of dollars that the 
commercial chains might otherwise have 
realized, is evidence of the public spirit 
that motivates these networks. 

“Radio is sounding the death knell for 
the old time swash-buckling, gesticulat- 


By Development, Federal 


Specialist Says 


The development of a process for can- | 
ning of cranberries in the form of sauces, 


jellies, ete., has afforded the housewife 
an all-year staple food rather than an 
item of luxury restricted to holiday use, 
Dr, William A. Taylor, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, stated © orally 
Oct. 31. 4 

This process has been developed, Dr. 
Taylor explained, under the sponsorship 


of cooperative organizations of cran-/ 
berry growers in the' East, in an effort | 


to overcome the association of the use of 
the fruit with holiday periods, particu- 


larly Thanksgiving and Christmas, dur- [ 
ing the season when the fresh fruit is on | 


ing, spell-binding political campaigner.| the market. 


Arm-waving does not show up before} 





the microphone. And yet the speaker 
who uses the radio reaches hundreds of | 
thousands of voters, whereas the stump | 
speaker gets very ‘local’ reception.” 
The following additional information 
was furnished by the Radio Commission: 
Both networks have announced their 
intentions of bringing the congressional 


|campaigns to a climax by broadcasting | q 


| the election results on Nov. 4. 

Since Sept. 11, according to Colum-| 
| bia’s. statistics, and up to the end of 
|the campaigning, this network will have | 
presented six Republican and six Demo- 
cratic speakers, as well as one independ- | 
ent Republican over its coast-to-coast 
network, The network comprised an 
average of 39 stations in each hook-up. 
If the time had been sold to the national; 
|committees, the revenue to: Columbia 
would have beef approximately $62,- 
400, an average of $5,200 for each half- 
| hour, 

The Nationa! Broadcasting Com- 
pany will have presented, altogether 18 
talks occupying 8% hours of network 
time, and worth between $80,000 and $90,- 
000., Of this time, however, approxi-| 
mately one hour and one-half was sold | 
|to the political parties over and above) 
the time contributed. The National) 
Broadcasting Company had an aver-| 
age of 32 stations on each of its politi- | 
cal hook-ups. 











NEW YORK, N. Y., Oct. 31.—Whole- 
sale trade in September in the ®ec- 
| ond Federal Reserve District was 16 
per cent below September last year, 
according to the reports made to the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
by wholesale firms. The September de- 
crease is comparable to the August 
decline, the bank announces in éts 
monthly review. ne 
Total September sales of reporting 
department. stores in the 


All-year Market 


Further information obtained from Dr. 
Taylor follows: 
addition to affording an all-year 


| market for the fruit, the development of | 
|the canning process hag 
t 


brought about 
a method of marketing 


fruit market, such as overripe and under- 
size berries. 

Cranberries as a food occupies a unique 
position in the food market. It is served 
only as a side dish, which meets little or 
no competition from other foods. .On 
the other hand, uses of the fruit are 
strictly limited, each of which are well 
known to the housewife. Contrary to 
other fruits, the juice of the cranberry 
is not of a quality to make its use for 


‘beverage purposes practicable. 


However, this restricted character of 
the use of the berry does not proyide a 
cause for unreasonable increase in its 
retail cost, since if the price of the fruit 


|should run unreasonably high, it would 
probably develop competition from rhuv- | 
barb, though no such competition exists | 


at present. 

Further, due to the restricted locality 
in which the fruit can be successfully 
produced,, growers of the berry have 
been notably successful in the develop- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 6.] 


adjustment for the number of selling 
days, indicates about the same de- 
crease as in August. Yardage sales of 
silk goods, reported by the Silk As- 
sociation of America, were 5 per cent 
larger than in September, 1929, and 
sales of drugs were close to those of 
a year previous. In most other lines, 
sales continued to be considerably 
smaller than last year, especially when. 
the number of business days is taken 


at class of fruit | 
which cannot be marketed in the fresh | 


rece hazards existing through pole 
linés adjacent to several -fields, - and 
| states that attempts to have them re- 
}moved have been met with the reply 
that the construction had been author- 
ized by the State and that the cost of re- 
moval would have to be borne by the 
Government. Mr. Hingsburg’s letter 
{follows in full text: | 

As you doubtless ard aware, the Air- 
ways Division of the Department of 
| Commerce, since the passage of the Air 
Commeree Act in 1926, has been carry- 


ing out a program of establishing air- | 


ways throughout the United States. The 
|total mileage of lighted airways con- 
structed up to the present is approxi- 
|mately 15,000, involving establishments 


|of 313 intermediate field sites in 38 of | 


the 48 States of the Union. 

The national airways are laid out on 
approximate air lines between cities 
designated as air mai] stops by the Post 
Office Department, and obviously must, 
in many cases, traverse mountain and 


| desert country and other regions of diffi- | 


cult terrain. Regardless of terrain, 
however, intermediate fields, where safe 
| landing can be made under stress of un- 


sary at approximately 30-mile intervals 
between terminals, and areas of suit- 


| able size for landing and take-offs have 


begn obtained, in many cases, only after 
exhaustive study and examination by 
field forces of this division. 
With few exceptions, fields suitable 
tained only by expensive public Works 
involving grading, drainage, surfacing, 
clearing of approaches and _ boundary 
lighting of the landing areas so that 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 6.) 
Electric Refrigerator 


Safety Code Approved 





|Uniform Regulations En forsed 
By Standards Association 


The first national safety code for me- 
chanical refrigeration to assure safe op- 
eration of millions of refrigerators in 
domestic and commercial use has been 
approved by the American Standards 
Association, it was stated orally Oct. 31 
by Commissioner Ethelbert Stewart, of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

The code will be made the basis for 
safety regulations to be adopted by va- 


|try and will be included at once in the 
juniform building code of the Pacific Coast 
Building Officials Conference. The De- 
partment of Labor had a part in draft- 
ing it, as it is interested in anything that 
touches safety either directly or iidi- 
rectly, Mr. Stewart said. Further infor- 


J 


4 
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Improved Telephone Boxes 


tavorable weather conditions, are neces- | 


for use as landing fields have been ob-. 


vious municipalities throughout the coun- | 


Provisions of Law 

_The Agricultural Marketing Act recog- 
nizes the need for applying this same 
| principle to farming if that industry is 
to get on a sound financial basis. Gov- 
}ernment assistance is provided not only 
| for building up a farmer-owned and con- 
| trolled marketing system, but also for 
adjusting production to the potential con- 





sumer demand. The law specifically di- | 


pret the Federal Farm Board as fol- 
ows: 

“To keep advised from any available 
sources and make reports aS to crop 
prices, experiences, prospects, supply and 
demand, at home and abroad. 


duction of agricultural commodities and 
advise as to the prevention of such over- 
production.” 


ing made by the Farm Board in obtain- 
ing more complete information on all 
matters affecting the outlook and sale of 
agricultural products’ grown in this coun- 


countries which comes in competition 
with similar products of the United 
States. 


Board is recommending decreased pro- 
duction. in this country on two of the 
| staple crops, wheat and cotton. 

‘ On wheat the recommendation is that 
the American farmer should not in the 


pose of his surplus. Information from 
all of the principal producing countries 
of the world indicates an expansion in 
|the production of this crop far beyond 


|the consuming demand; further, that in 
|many of the countries competing in the 
world market the foreign grower has an 
advantage’ in the cost of production and 
transportation as compared to the Amer- 
‘ican farmer—cheaper land, lower labor 
| cost—and in ma~wv cases a very short 
| railroad haul brin,,s the product to the 
| ocean-going vesgels. 

| Russia, once ‘the greatest wheat-ex- 
| porting country in the world, is coming 





| [Continued on Page 13, Column 5.] 


‘Museum Awards 


“To investigate conditions of ‘overpro- | 


In cooperation with the Department of ! 
Agriculture, substantial progress is be- | 
try, particularly the production of other | 


Based on this information the Farm, 


|future look to the ‘export market to dis- | 


| are provide(l each week without reducing | 
‘the wages of any worker, has been 
| adopted by a large easter#{ concern, and 
the President’s Emergency Committee | 
| for Employment has been asked to ap- | 
| peal for a division of work among em- 
| ployes rather than the laying off\of a 
‘part of them, the Committee stated | 
| Oct. 31. 

Employes of many plants in Ohio 
cities have been assured that they will 
be retained throughout the Winter, which | 
relieves them of any possible feeling | 
that they should hoard wages against 
future unemployment, the Chairman of 
| the Committee, Col. Arthur Woods, 
stated orally. 


New Committeeman 


‘Col. Woods also announced orally that | 
ewell Avery, of Chicago, president of 
the United States Gypsum Corporation, | 
has accepted a position with the Com-| 
mittee and will work on the industrial | 
|}phases of the employment problem. 
While Mr. Avery’s work is not to be re- 
i gional, Col. Woods said, he will operate 
mostly through Chicago and New York | 
offices. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Bergen | 
| County, New Jersey, ‘has telegraphed the 
Committee; Col. Woods said, offering its | 
services and stating that it plans a sur- 
vey of the county in the interests of em- 
playmens and that it will urge the re- 
sumption of normal buying. 

Cleveland Plan 

Cleveland has advised the Committee 
that a plan for dealing with the employ- | 
ment problem there is now in operation, | 
and cooperation has been offered the| 
Committee by various organizations, the | 
Committee stated. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The following information was fur-, 
nished Col. Woods by Fred C. Croxton} 
as.a result of his conferences in Ohio 
Wednesday with the Governor and vari- 
ous State officials and industrial leaders. 
(Mr. Croxton, of Columbus, Ohio, is the} 
first of the regional directors of its 
work named by the Committee.) : 

Employes in many plants in some of 
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| minor 
| through routine procedure in the vari- 


ready to be let or is under contract 


Total Funds Available 
This makes a total of $938,416,000 


which the White House now treats as ; 


current and it includes various Federal 
construction projects, Navy building and 
merchant marine construction on. which 
the Government has loaned money 
through the United States Shippin 

Board, It does not include the aircra 

building program authorized by Con- 
gress at its last session, amounting to 
several million dollars, nor numerous 
departmental projects handled 


ous administrative departments. 

It was further stated that the whole 
construction program will be moved for- 
ward by Jan. 1, probably amounting to 
$1,000,000,000 by that time. It was 
stated that all this work will actually 
be under way, resulting in the employ- 
ment of many additional workers, within 
the next few months and that some of. 


| it will extend over a period of several 


years. 

Acquisition of suitable sites for a 
number of large buildings has served to 
retard somewhat the progress, it was 
explained, and there have been neces- 
sary delays caused by the working out 
of designs and engineering plans. These 
plans have been accelerated during the 
past six or eight months in keeping with 
the President’s program for the relief 
of unemployment and the volume of con- 
tracts outstanding will be enlarged ra 
idly with the early completion of a sub- 
stantial group of them, it was stated. 

Treasury Statement 

The Secretary of the Treasury, An- 
drew W. Mellon, announced Oct. 31 lang 
ior further expedition of public building 


| construction and maintenance as an uns 


employment relief measure. 

The immediate steps contemplated by 
the Secretary provide for the hastening 
of plans for repair work necessary ‘for 
maintenance of Federal buildings within 
the limits of available appropriations so 
that many of these may be placed on the 


| market within the next three months. 


Best Location 


-'To Largest Dinosaur Skeleton 


FARLY next year the large animal 


| Xu 
| prominent space in the large room 
on the first floor of the National Mu- 
seum Building will be moved to second 
place in favor of the largest dinosaur 
skeleton which has ever come into the 
possession of the Museum, it was 
stated orally Oct. 30 by the Curator, 
Charles W. Gilmore. 

The following additional information 
was made available in the oral state- 
ment of Mr. Gilmoreg 
| The new monster, a diplodocus, is 
being mounted in the laboratories of 
the Museum. It was dug up in 1923 


‘ 


skeleton now accupying the most | 


long, aBout 20 feet longer than the 
largest one in the National Museum 
at present, and the body is approxi- 
mately 5 feet wide, its head being 
mounted at a height of about 17 feet 
from the floor. The body of the 
dinosaur was little longer than a 
present-day elephant, but the tail and 
neck of this animal were extremely 
long, the neck measuring about 22 feet. 

There is but one dinosaur skeleton 
known whiee is larger than this, the 
one on exhibition in Pittsburgh, which 
is about 87% feet long. 

It is estimated that when the animal 
was living it weighed between 12 and 


Preliminary Details 

The second step in “he Secretary’s pra 
gram p-ovides for the use of other avai 
a le funds for the making of topograph- 
ical surveys and test borings preparatory 
to new construction and the submission 
to Congress of Treasury estimates for 
the appropriations necessary to carry on 
construction of the buildings for which 
the surveys and tests are to be made. 

Mr. Mellon explained that plans anf 
specifications for these buildings, whie 
he estimated to number 50, could be ad- 
vanced to a point where the projects may 
be placed on the market for construc 


‘tion bids within a short time after the 


appropriations have been made, 
The full text of Mr. Mellon’s statement 
follows: : 
The Secretary of the Treasury has di- 
rected that such repair jobs necessary for 
the maintenance of Federal buildings be 
expedited so that as much work a8 pos- 


ready to be started-when sites have heag oe 
acquired and. other minor details” bee 


sible within the limits of the approprias 
| tions available will’ be placed on the 
|market within the next three months, — 

| This class of work is generally allocated 

| to the quarters of the fiscal year, but in 

| view of the present unemployment situ- 
ation, this allocation will be disrega: : 

| The Government has titlé to app: 
‘mately 50 building sites, for which 
‘appropriations have yet been obtai 

| for the construction of buildings thereon, 
The Department contemplates obtaining | 
the necessary appropriations for th a 
projects in the early part of the ne: 
session of Congress. ‘~ > means towand~ 


J 


into account. 

During September the volume of or- 
ders for machine tools, which tends to 
fluctuate @oughly with changes in in- 
dustrial activity, increased for the sec- 
ond consecutive month. The August 
to September increase this year con- 
trasts with a considerable decrease in 
the corresponding period of last year, 
and the July to August increase was 
larger than in 1929. Consequently, 
the index of machine tool orders com- 
puted by the National Machine Tool 
| Builders Association has risen notice- 


Placed on British Roads 


Roadside télephone boxes, of a new | 
type, containing a telephone, fire ex- 
tinguisher and a first aid outfit have 
been installed by the Royal Automobile 
;Club along the highways of Great 
Britain, according to British informa- 
tion received in the Department of Com- 
merce. These improved boxes, have 
| been built to a special design by a Brit- 
ish oclontie of the Roya] Academy. To 
,date there are 430 roadside boxes in the 
{country and they are reported to have 
jproven of great value to motorists. 

i(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


trom the Dinosaur National Park in 
Utah, and its bones weigh about two 
tons. Five men worked five months 
to dig up the complete skeleton. The 
skeleton was dug up in blocks, the 
largest of which weighed about 6,000 
pounds. The bones Were separated 
from the sandstone in which they had 
been lying for millions of years. 

It is believed that this monster lived 
about 180.000,000 or 190,000,000 years 
ago, at which time the climate in the 
section surrounding Utah is believed 
to have been semitropical, and the 
ground somewhat of a marsh. 

This specimen is more than 75 feet 


15 tons, and about the only way it 
could have harmed anything was by 
stepping on it since the teeth of this 
monster were round and only appeared 
in the front of the head, with no mas- 
ticating teeth with which to chew. 
_Three men have been working con- 
tinuously on this specimen for the 
past six years in mounting it. 

It is believed this animal inhabited 
the marshy regions because of the 
character of his teeth, and lived on 
soft food. Another ingication of this 
is that the nasal openings are in the 
top of the skull, characteristic of ani- 
mals inhabiting marshy regions. 


showed a decrease of 3.6 per cent be- 
low a year ago, with average daily 
sales exhibiting a decline of nearly 8 
per cent. Total sales for the month in 
reporting chain organizations declined 
1.5 per cent from a year ago, the 
smallest decline since May, with av- 
erage daily sales, however, decreasing 
about 5.5 per cent. : 

The sections of the monthly review 
dealing with wholesale trade, depart- 
ment store trade and chain store trade 
follow in full text: 

Reporting wholesale firms in this dis- 
trict showed total September sales 16 
per cent below last year, which, after 


It is stated that the new company 
plans to place in service a dozen 14 
to 18-passenger. airplanes as well as 14 
cargo airplanes with a capacity of 2,200 
to 2,400 kilos each and about 20 smaller 
planes for service in the interior. The 
¢omplete program would requite a capi- 
tal of abont 50,000:0008 (between $5,- 
009,000 and $6,000,000). Some diffi- 
cuity is being experienced in obtaining 
the necessary capital locally and it has 
been reported that the company is anx- 
ious to make arrangeménts with some 
foreign airplane manufacturing concern 

will be furnished for 


whereby planes 
re by the local company. 
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OE Packer Laid 


To Chain System 


Witnesses at Hearing on So- 
called ‘Consent Decree’ 
State Effects of Changes 


In Merchandising 


The development in chain store mer- 
chandising during the last 10 years has 


compelled meat stores to begin retailing | 
groceries and canned goods and has com- | 


pelled Swift & Company to materially 
reduce its car route service in territory 
not covered by branch houses, according 
to testimony in the Supreme Court of the 


c 
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Value of Ad t 
. Noted in Address by Mr. Hughes 


Chief Justice, Speaking to Practitioners Before Interstate 
| Commerce Commission, Says Test for Republic Is 


Presented in Proper Use. of Agencies | 
commissions, the Chief Justice of the telligent student can fail to realize that 


United States, Charles Evans Hughes,| the success\of this endeavor in a sphere 
in, addressing on Oct. 30 the Association! of the highést importance is to a very | 


of Practitioners before the Interstate| great extent the measure of our ca- 


Commerce Commission, declared that had a 4 ben rv cmcitice ao 


that Gommission been established much | ability and integrity that have charac- 
earlier “we should have been spared many | terized the exercise of this vast authority. 
of the most difficult of our present. prob-| and thig meeting attests the importance 


_ lems.” of your function as practitioners. It 
But the creation of “a host of ad-| seems to be a general notion that law- | 


9 


| Discussing the need and value of gov- 


ment has more complicated problems 
/ernmental admiftistrative agencies and 


than those which confront the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and no in 


| 
| 


tien Save Gi pups ‘Computing Speed and Direction of Wind 


District of Columbia given by witnesses | ministrative agencjes,” he asserted, has| yers make more trouble than they cure. 
Oct. 31 at the hearing on the petitions | brought. “the severest ,test ef the Re- In fact, a capable lawyer, a dependable 
of Swift & Company and Armour &| public, that is, its—ability to draw, to| and wise adv’ er, is a promoter of peace 
Company for modification of the so-| the complexities of administration the! rather than_a disturber. He has in his 


called packers’ consent decree. 

Since 1925 the number of route cars 
sent out from East St. Louis by Swift & 
Company has decreased from 8,146 to 
4,341 in 1929, J. A. Revelle, general man- 
ager of the car route sales department 
of Swift & Company testified. While 
the number of customers during that 
time has increased, he stated, “it is be- 
cause we have had to get out and accept 
small] orders in order to continue oper- 
ating.” The average car route order has 
decreased from 206 pounds to 165 
pounds, he testified. 

Effect of New Roads 

Nathan Strauss, head of Nathan 
Strauss, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., testified 
that chain store competition had cop- 
pelled him against his desire to begin 
handling groceries and canned goods in 
his retail meat stofes. All new stores 
that his concern is opening, he said, are 
combination stores. 

At the present time there are 7,000 
chain stores located in the car route ter- 
ritory (territory served by loaded cars 
sent out at regular intervals), Mr. 
Revelle testified. These chain stores es- 
tablish warehouses at various points and 
redistribute their products by trucks, he 
stated. They have forced Swift & Com- 
pany to not only cut down the number 
of cars but to accept a greater number 
of small orders in order to continue op- 
erating, he claimed. Where sufficient or- 
ders can not be obtained to make up the 
minimum required by the railroad com- 
panies for each car Swift & Company 
has had to pay penalties, and in 1928 a 
total of $57,000 was paid in the form 
of penalties, Mr. Revelle testified. 

The expansion of hard surfaced roads 
and the development of trucking service 
have had pronounced effects upon the 
economical operation of car route service, 
it was claigged by Mr. Revelle, and as a 
result the competition of local packers 
has increased immensely. 

“Car route facilities can be economi- 
cally used in the distribution of unre- 
lated products,” Mr. Revelle stated in 
responding to a question put by Frank 
J. Hogan, counsel for the packers. “From 
a practical angle,” he said, “there would 





comprehensive knowledge and technicai| own office ’s¢ales of truth whieh he uses 
skill, and, above all, the reasonableness, | before he resorts to the public weighing! 
| which will give us the desired fruits of | station. 
| regulation and avoid the indifference of | Essential Process 


{routine and the arbitrariness of an un- a 
intelligent or despotic bureaucracy.” To Intelligent Observer 
When there are controversies which | 


Thé association, Mr. Hughes told its 
members, has the advantages of a spe- must beresolved in ‘the interest of both 
| public and private right, the careful, 


} 





, cialized bar in developing a technique of 

| Pragtice that is more useful than any’ investigator, the acute analyst, the ef- 
that can be enforced by statute or rule.’ fective advocate, performs an indispensa- 
Effective service can also be rendered, ble service. Where the uniformed may see 
he said, in prompting a rational prog- | only a rivalry of wits, the intelligent 
ress in the administration of ghe field of observer detects an essential process 
practice. through which in a contest of argu- 

| Difficulties Under Our mentation there is gradually revealed the 


t substance of a just decision. 
System of Government I suppose that the Interstate Com- 


\The remarks of Chief Justice Hughes) ™erce Commission may think that~ar- 
| follow in full text: ;guments are sometimes discursive and 
> ee contemptuous of time. That is an ex- 
ional represent 2.,cnecializd profes hibition of human frality trom which ai 
extraordinary development of machinery | — tribunals suffer, but every judge 
|for the administration of justice. In our his. eee y — ae ‘ink | 
| system of government the greatest. dif- | that a: ala b karl ¢ * t . | 
| ficulty is fot in maintaining the proper} a Oe. Se: Eee eee | 
balance between Nation and State, aim- | Steater intellectual feat—which it is | 
cult as that is, but, more fundamentally — to ae tucaad a a perfect argu- 

roe ’ ’ ; 2 *?}ment in a complicated case. ‘ ; 
|1in reconciling by appropriate adjustments | | ° ° 
| the snaltiplying ad cinta hebedie offi, : ee os Beet oie ago, a } Public Health Service Says 
a ; rear) a tribute was being paid to an eminen ° 
| the community, considered nationally or | Seer ba Waly aekd to owé-kle Kabseaa sponsible for Much 


| locally," and the requirements of indi- : : 
vidual fiberty and private initiative from wht, dios det ice thks 
| equally distinguished, won his cases be- 


which are derived the collective strength 
cause he paid no attention to the facts. 


and progress. 

It has been characteristic of our civili-| There are some lawyers, more brilliant 
| zation that adaptations ot the legal struc-|than industrious, who seek success in 
that way, but it is hardly necessary to 


|ture are generally belated, and it was a 
|say that they should avoid practicing 


various altitudes abowe the earth 


Enormous Economic 


‘ To Effects of 


The group of the so-called rheumatic 
diseases is responsible for a “vast 
amount of chronic invalidism and for 
| enormous economic losses” each year, it 
was stated on Oct. 31 by the Public 


long time before public opinion could be Health Service. 


Weather Bureau by observing flights of pilot balloons. 

course taken by the balloons are transmitted at specific periods to a com- 

puter stationed indoors at a plotting board as shown in the above photo- 

graph. The necessary information is obtained by comparing the reports 
with the known rate of ascension. 


United States Weather Bureau 


{Infermation concerning the direction and velocity of winds ‘prevailing at 


is procured by the United States 
Reports on the 


Losses Ascribed 
Rheumatic Diseases 


Such Ailments Also Are Re- 
Chronic Invalidism 


throat were placed immediately in bed 
and kept there for a few days, much 
rneumatic fever would undoubtedly be 
prevented, 

| 
or an adolescent who kas had one. at- 


It should be, remembered that a child| 


sufficiently convinced of the need of ad- 
, ministrative agencies with broad powers 


|in order te enforce standards which leg- | 


islatures found it impracticable to apply 
directly. 

If an agency like the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had keen established 
much earlier, with adequate authority, 
we should have been spared many of the 
most difficult of our present problems. 
We now recognize so fully the need of 
continuous and expert investigations, not 
ex parte or biased by political motives, 


before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, . 

I know of no better description of the 
characteristics of the best advocacy than 
Webster’s comment upon the forensic 


J 
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‘Machines Perfected 


Of the 150,000 to 200,000 persons, 
usually children of adolescents, who are 
attacked by acute rheumatic fever every 
year in the United States, it was de- 
clared, no less than 40 per cent develop 
diseases of the heart. 

“The number of deaths 


from heart 


disease of rheumatic origin is appalling,” ! 


it was stated. The statement follows in 
full text: ‘ 


Types of “Rheumatism” 
Although it may not be generally 


tack’ of aeute rheumatism is more likely 
than other persons to have subsequent 
jattacks. It has been found that early 
|surgical removal of definitely infected 
|tcnsils and adenoids in young persons 


| will go far toward the prevention of re-| 


curring attacks of rheumatisn.. 


—_— 


‘Auriorizen Statements Onty Are PresenTep Herein, Brine 
PusLisHED WitHout ComMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DaILy 


Four Broadcasters 


Ordered Off 


Air 


Radio Commission Refuses to 
Renew Licenses Due to- 
Violations 


Four broadcasting stations on Oct. 31} 
were ordered “off the air” by the Fed-| 
eral Radio Commission for failure to 
conform with regulations. The Commis- 
sion’s announcement follows in full text: 

Because of their failure to make Appli- 
cation for renewal of licenses within the 
time specified by thé Radio Act of 1927, 
the following telegram was sent to four 
broadcasting stations: 

“Your license experies 3 a m., E. S. 
T.,gOct. 31, 1930. Any operation of your 
station after that date and hour will be 
in violation of the Radio Act of 1927 
as amended and you will be subject. to 
penalties provided therein. Failure to 
renew license due to noncompliance with 
General Order 89.” 

The stations ordered off the air are: | 

WMAY, Kings Highway Presbyterian 
Church, Grand and Lindell Boulevard, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

WCSO, The WGAR Broadtasting Co., 
Springfield, Ohio. 

' KFHA, Waldo L. Hawkins and Dr, A. 
R. Craig, Hawkins-Craig Syndicates, care 
Western’State College, Gunnison, Colo. 

KZM, Leon P. Tenney, 880 B Street, | 

Hayward, Calif. 


Process Perfected 





» 
Chance of Error‘ v 
In Intelligence 

Tests Stressed 


of 
Federal Committee Asserts 
Accuracy Is Difficult to 
Attain; Danger of Misin- 
terpretation Emphasized 


Intelligence tests so widespread in ed- 
ucational circles are an important source 
of erro.’ unless properly administered, 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Growth and Developn.ent, of they White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection, Dr. Kenneth D. Blackfan, de- 
clares in a report to be presented to the 
forthcoming conference in November. 

The first inherent danger in an un4 
critical use of intelligence tests, Dr. 
Blackfan declares, lies in the elusive na- 
ture of intelligence itself. A _ really 
satisfactory definition of intelligence has 
still to be devised. 


Need of Accuracy 


‘To measure the intelligence of an in- 
dividual, according to information made 
available by the conference it ‘is néces- 
sary to rely upon tests which give us 
samples of the individyal’s ability in dif- 
ferent types of performance. Accuracy 
requires a statement of the mental age 





To Can Cranberries 


| ] 
| 
All-year Market Is Afforded, 
By Development, Federal! 
Specialist Says 
\ ——E 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
ment of cooperative organszations for 
the improvement of their. mutual in- 
terests. Because the growers have 
learned how to successfully operate! 
|their farms and to operate their busi- 
/ness on a scientific basis, there are few 
if any appeals for farm relief from 
cranberry growers. 

Specialists in the Department are con- 
stantly turning their efforts to develop- 
ment, by a process of breeding, types 
of plants immune to diseases which at-| 
| tack the fruit. 
| The cranberry was first cultivated 
about 1820 in eastern Massachusetts, and 
except for a few hundred acres devoted 
to ityin Canada its culture is almost 
wholly confined to the United States. 

In the past\100 years the area planted 
in this fruit has been gradually extended 
| until now there are about 30,000 acres 
under vines, with the chief centers in 
eastern Massachusetts, central and} 


t 








of the child or intelligence quotient and 
thé tesc used to determine it. 

Further information made available 
follows: 
~ Reliable results of intelligencé tests 
can be obtained only by trained and ex- 
perienced observers. A misinterpreta- 
tion of -the results is another source of 
danger. School classifications oug 
never to be based solely on test scores; 
No intelligence test samples the entire 
range of mental abilities. The score 
made by the child tested may or may 
not~be closely reproduced on another 
trial. This is especially true in making 
an arbitrary diagnosis for feeble-minded- 
ness on this test alone. 

The mental test score should not be 
regarded as the final verdict. On the 
contrary, it should be regarded as a 
point of departure for further observa- 
tion and>study. It should be supple- 
mented. by case history data, tests of 
actual accomplishment, and a careful 
consideration of personality traits. 

Pevelopments in Habits 

Many investigators have discussed the 
development of personality and charac- 
ter. Because of the extreme vagueness 
of the »rimary ideas involved, the sub- 
ject is in a highly unsatisfactory state 
at the presetfxtime. There should be a 
clearer definition of the objectives in- 
volved rather than what is involved in 
such expressions as “traits” and “types.” 
As important as heredity is in deter- 


Of the chronic forms of so-called| southern New Jersey, central and north- | mining to a high degree tie intellectual 


“rheumatism,” there are two main types: | ern Wisconsin, southwestern Washington, | potentialities of the individual, it does 


‘The first type is known as “chronic in- | 
| fectious arthritis,” the second as “hyper- | 
| trophie arthritis.” The first type is often | 


and northwegt Oregon. | 
Peculiar Requirements 


The raising ‘of cranberries is localized 


rmine the use to which they: may 
The actual behavior of the child 


not de 
be put 


‘< 


| depends to as great or greater extent 


| Evaluate Workers known, the group of the so-called rheu- 


matic diseases is responsible for the vast 
| amount of chronic invalidism and for 


| due to some chronic local focus of infec- 
tion in the nose and throat, in the teeth, 
in the gallbladder, in the sinuses, or else- | 


upon his emotional characteristics and 
on the degree to which his behavior 1s 
governed by sound habits. The cultiva- 


{and is limited to those parts of the 


but impartial and with full and fair| | country where the peguliar requirements 


no reason for not going into the : a 
hearing and competent discussion, that 


retail business in car route territory if 


permitted to do so.” 
Penalties Alleged 
Cross-examination by chief Govern- 
ment counsel, Harold B. Teegarden, Spe- 


we read with something of a shock the 
learned arguments and elaborated doubts 
of an earlier day which erected hurdles 
in the path of progress. 


enormous economic losses to the people 
of the United States everv year. 


What the layman calls “rheumatism” 


Worth of Employes Deter- 


where in the body. 
The second type is thought by many | 
to be a disease due to poisons produced | 


are met. The land suitable for cran- 

berries, and the methods used in raising 

them are adapted to few other créps. 
Little success attended the first efforts 


| 


| 


tion of habits begins at birth. It is a 
parental’ responsibility to see that a 
proper habit formation begins early and 


mined by Inventions 


| within the body itself; an infectious na- 


lis consistently and intelligently carried 


cial Assistant to the Attorney General, 
Department of Justice, brought out that 
upon approximately 50 per cent of the 


it to cultivate the berry in Massachusetts, | oy¢ 
; F s it! and it took until about 1850 to accumu-| ‘Tests of various abilities, such as mo- 
though local infections may make the | late sufficient experience to produce the | to, skills, have been devised. They give 


|is not a single disease; it may be either| ture, has not been established for 
jan acute disease or a chronic (of long? 
; duration) disease. Of the acute diseases | 


Shown at Chicago 


Host of Administrative 
Agencies Now Provided 


cars operated out of East St. Louis penal- 
ties are paid because sufficient orders 
can not be obtained to load the cars 
up to the minimum required. 

A total of more than $500,000 has been 
spent by Armour & Company in the last 
10 vears for the cancellation of 61 leases 
on branch houses which the company has 
been forced to close, according to testi- 
mony given by Isaac Hoagland, general 
superintendent of the branch house de- 
partment of Armour & Company, and 
William S. Clithero, assistant comp- 
troller of Armour & Company. 

John A. Hawkinson, of Nashville, 
Tenn., former president of Allied Pack- 
ers, Inc:, testified that in his opinion it 
would be imposible for any group of per- 
sons to obtain a monopoly of the pack- 
ing or livestock industries. ‘Any efforts 
to so monopolize would be met by .ad- 
verse public sentiment that would spell 
calamity,” he stated. Mr. Hawkinson 
told the court that there has been a de- 
cided increase in competition since the 
World War. During the war, he ex- 
plained, there was a great expansion in 
facilities. Since then “there has been a 
scramble among packers to obtain 
enough trade to operate their plants to 
the full capacity of their facilities,” he 
said. 

Nathan Strauss, head of Nathan 
Strauss, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., told how 
the competition of chain steres had 
forced his organization to provide for 
the handling of groceries and canned 
food products in their retail meat stores. 

Growth of Chains Noted 

_Charles S. Nelson, Lynchburg, Va., 
district branch house manager of Armour 
& Co., testified to the growth and de- 
velopment of chain retail food stores in 
his district and the effect on their branch 
house business. There are 23 branch 
houses under his supervision now, 
said, and they embrace a district having 
a population of 2,300,000 now as com- 
pared with approximately 1,900,000 in 
1920. 

The Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company 
had 61 retail stores in the territory in 
1920, Mr, Nelson stated, as against a 
total of 786 now, of which 337 retail fresh 
meats. “The Kroger Grocery Co., which 
did not enter the retail field in my terri- 
tory until 1929, now has 245 stores of 
which 123 have meat markets. Similarly, 
the voluntary chain stores have expcri- 
ended considerable growth in our terri- 
‘tory. The Quality Service group oper- 
ates about 886 stores, of which about 
75 per cent handle fresh meats, while 
the I. G. A. chain has 245 stores.” 

Eight branch houses in the district 
have been closed within the past few 
years, he said, chiefly because of the de- 
velopment of the chain store system of 
food retailing and their practices of di- 
rect factory buying. Handling a general 
ine of groceries, he stated, would enable 
the company to utilize idle space in 
branch houses and thereby help to ab- 
sorb the overhead costs which would re- 


main about the same, irrespective of | 


Whether or not groceries were h 
Mr. Nelson testified. 
é Change in Buying 

In reply to a question placed by coun- 
sel for the Government, Mr. Nelson said 
that the growth of chain stores has 
brought about “hand-to-mouth” buying 
am groceries as well as meats, but to a 
greater extent as to the latter. 

T. E. Ray, New York, district manager 
of Swift & Company, stated that there 
‘were approximately 9,400 retail chain 
Stores in his district, of which about 1,750 
retailed fresh meats. The chief growth 
of the chain stores, he said, has come 
@bout within the last three years, be- 
ginning in the last half of 1927, Prac- 


andled, 


he | 


: Conti 1 fr | referred to as “rheumatism” there are 
Now we have provided, in Nation and [Continued from Page 1.] |two great groups: First, acute inflam- | 


States, a host of administrative agencies, termining what these facts mean in ap-| matory rheumatism, or rheumatic fever, | 
and we realize*that we have thus been Praising the work of the employe.” 
brought to the severest test of the Re- c 
public, that is, its ability to draw to the of the Ohio State Department of Finance, | gurgical treatment. Though both of these 
complexities of administration the com-| ia discussing a report made a year ago,| acute forms of so-called “rheumatism” 
|prehensive knowledge and _ technical by a technical committee of the assembly,! are important, acute rheumatic fever is 
| skill, and, above all, the reasonableness, said: of the greater importance from the 
which will give us the desired fruits of| “From an operating viewpoint in Statd| standpoint of public health. Between 
regulation and avoid both the indiffer- and other administrative codes a serious} 150,000 and 200,000 persons, usually 
;ence of routine and_the arbitrariness of defect is the failure to include personnel | children or adolescents, are attacked by 
an unintelligent or despotic bureaucracy. | along with budgets, purchasing, account-| acute rheumatic fever every year in the 
Despite an experience which should| ing and organization and system matters; United States, and no less than 40 per 
|have been disillusioning, we are still|in the activities of the staff agency set|¢ent of those attacked develop chronic 
| likely to be fascinated by paper plans, ! up to serve the governor, mayor or other | Valvular diseases of the heart. 
and to ae that our ultimate interest chief executive. Among the nine States If acute inflammatory rheumatism | 
a ° S is or that political program, which have central personnel agencies, | could be prevented, we would at the same | 
t in finding that rare combination of | with the exception of California and Wis-| time prevent about 80 per cent of the| 
intelligence ané rectitude without which! consin, the personnel agency is a sep-| cases of chronic heart disease. The num- 
any program of administration may | arate unit instead of being combined with| ber of deaths from heart disease of rheu- | 
"~ to be a curse. the other central control agencies.” matic origin is appalling. 
suppose that no agency of govern- Dr. Walker also asserted that “it is It is no wonder, therefore, that so- 
J difficult to conceive how civil service re- | cieties were ae! oa od ~ pee 
* e formers ever hoped to eliminat he| tion and control o eart disease an 
Plea to Restrain Razing spoils system by sotebtanhe freaveiae for the eae and ve of dy wwe 
. ae commissions.” atism. This same acute rheumatic fever | 
Of Theater Is Denied . . is also the cause of what is known as | 
= He urged the adoption of the report St. Vitus’ dance ( horea) in children 
The motion of Sylvester Z. Poli foe Which advocates the combination in one|”™” oa a aie Y. . nas a 
a preliminary injunction to prevent-the Central staff agency to serve the chief | The ee aa ohne a 3 
as: : sy , rae - inant ort germ or virus that causes aqite 
razing of Poli’s theater, on Pennsylvania executive, accounting, budget, personnel, rheumatic fever has not yet—been dis- 
Avenue, Washington, D. C., was denied purchasing and orgapization and system f v ‘ 
Oct. 30 by Justice Jesse C. Adkins in the | functions, each to be handled through a| 
Supreme Court of the District of Co-,5¢Parate division with a technical expert 
lumbia. at the head. 
In denying the motion Justice Adkins Discussion of Report 
stated that the bill of complaint filed in In discussing the report and Dr. 
the case did not state a cause of action! Walker’s explanation of it, W. A. John- 
and could not be amended to state one. ston, of the California State Division of 
The bill of complaint asked for a per- Personnel and Organization, said: 
manent injunction against the tearing 


| 





| 
| 
| 
} 


| 


| dren and adolescents suffering from sore 


the consideration of the Department of 
Finance by Dec. 15.” 

Federal Activity 
na ‘ Ismar Baruch, assistant director of 
den h ost | _ “In California we are in effect operat- classification of the United States Per- 
own of the old theater which, it was|ing under the exaet system outlined:| sonnel Classification Board, said: 
claimed, was held under a lease from | The exceptions are few and not of funda- “We are now engaged in classifying 
the Government for 17 years. mental importance.” some 105,000 positions outside of Wash- 
, , Three grounds in support of his de- Continuing the discusgion, Mr. Messick, ington, D. C. The proposed classifica- 
cision were announced by Justice Adkins. | of New Jersey, explainéd: tion plan has alréady been printed and 
In the fir8t place, he said, the United| “That such an organization of staff the r@port relating to compensation is 
States is an indispensable party to such| functions has been proposed in New expected from the printer about Dec. 1.” 
a suit @nd cannot be sued. He also con-| Jersey but there most of the desired David V. Jennings, chief: examiner and 
tended that the Secretary of the Treas-|ends are being secured through some- secretary of the Milwaukee County Civil 
ury, Andrew W. Mellon, was wifhout| at different machinery.” Service Commission, said: 
power to lease the property, which be- Mr. Messick suggested to the execu- “In revising our compensation rates 
longs to the Government, for a period of | tive council of the Assembly that it ask we have put into effect considerably 


17 years, and that the lease under which, the technical committee which made the higher rates for key positions, particu- | 


plainti@® claimed was a lease by the|Yeport to give the matter further study ae ee ey eee ee ae 
month and had been terminated by notice | before makirg any recommendations to | Medical service.” _ 
given by the Secretary of the Treasury the Assembly. ogo Tse 
to take effect July 1, 1930, powsteen members of the Assembly Gav Civil 
Justi 2 ite ott wts1, .,, told about the classification and com- said: . : 

ie one eee eee thet wa - pensation studies being carried on in| “We have just completed a classifica- 
was inclined to believe the plaintiffs had Philadelphia, Ohio, New York State, | tion of some 300 positions in the offices 
“plain tei tamenate remeds ih an tach Massachusetts, Duluth, San Francisco, of the county treasurer, the county 
Seana MEG’ Const nt Meche Minneapolis, portions of the Federal | sheriff, and the county clerk. We found 
| Studying’ plaintiff’s brief some dou 
| to the adequacy of such a’ remed 
raised. 


secretary of the 
Service Commission, 


bt as County, New Jersey, California, Illinois, ment, underpayment, and uncertain re- 
y was’ and Cuyahoga County (Cleveland), sponsibility.” 

a . Personnel As Problem 

Unique Features 


eee : At the request of the executive coun- 
tically all of the large interstate packers|..0- B. Blix, assistant chief examiner, til of the assembly, Miss Beular Bailey, 
east of the Rocky Mountains sell atone | Milwaukee City Service Commission, who | vice president of/the New York Associa- 
time or another in New York City, Mr. helped with the Massachusetts County, tion of State Civil Employes, told about 
Ray said, in answering queries from Mr, WT, said: : ,the part her organization has taken in 
| Hogan for the packers. _“The Massachusetts County elassifica-' :ecuring personnel legislation. 

| Upon being cross-examined by _ tion and compensation study was unusuai| Miss Bailey outlined the assistance 
, Teegarden, Mr. Ray stated that the so.| im that it included positions held by 100|\ the New York State employes have 
called “small trade” was handled by judges, about 100 elective administrative | given in bringing about the classifica- 
small jobbers before Armour and Swift | fi¢ials and some 4,000 others 
began seeking it through their branch| Counties. A county personnel board has| In presenting the report of the Joint 
| houses. As the result of the chain been set up to administer the system,”| Committee of the Civil Service assembly 
|store method of buying, it was neces- 
| sary, he said to extend the branch‘ house : one 

|distribution into the “small trade” in| California State Department of Finance, | council-manager cities, Clifford N. Ams- 
order to maintain a reasonable volume | S#id: Bie ‘den, personnel manager of the Los 
of business in the branch house depart-| “We are revising Sur classification and) Angeles City Civil Service Commission, 
ment. He said that 8 per cent of the compensation plan which has been in| said that, “some city managers are not 
branch house business of Swift in his| effect for eight years and are including! yet aware that they have a personnel 
district was to chain stores, and that all of the unclassified service except the! problem on their hands but the great ma- 
about 20 per cent of this chain store! positions in the University of California, | jority are beginning to perceive this fact 
business was taken by the largest single | a total of perhaps 17,000 positions. The|and a small number are ‘taking active 
chain store purchaser. new classification will be in effeet by| steps to handle their personnel matters 

The hearing was recessed until Noy. 3.| Dec. 1 and the new rates submitted for’ through a qualified personnel officer.” 


| 
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“hy 


‘once a year, say 


| 
| 


upon service of the United States, Milwaukee |many examples of bad titles, overpay- | 


in 13° tion and compensation now under way.} 


process worse. 
Yearly Physical Tests 


Chronie infectious arthritis is common| only on certain soils, that the use of 
r r F and second, acute infections of joints that | in early and middle life, whereas hyper- | sand increased the crop, é 0 
Dr. Harvey Walker, Assistant Director | often end in pus formation and require | trophic arthritis is more often met with| ing protected the vines from Winter in- 


after middle life. ~~ 

These chronic diseases of the joints | 
rarely kill the patient, but they very 
often cripple him so that he may be in- 
capacitated for work, not only for months | 
but for years, or even for the whole life- 
time. 

Undoubtedly a great deal of chronic 
infectious arthritis j\could be prevented | 
if every person weye to submit himself 
n his birthday, to a} 
general medical examination by his fam- 
ily physcian. 

The small centers of infection that 
seem to be the cause of this disease could 
thus be discovered, and, if believed to 
be really threatening, they should be re- 
moved before arthritis develops. _ Chronic 
arthritis (like many other aisenadt) is 
much more easily prevented than cured. | 


Danger & Decayed Teeth 


Regular examinations by the dentist | 


and regular x-ray examination of dead | 
teeth are also very desirable for’ the 
prevention of chronic infectious arthritis. 


}records of most cranberry fields man- 


| the grower for the years 1907 to 1917, in- 


crop successfully. By that time it was | 
known that the cranberry could be grown 


and that flood- | 


jury. After 1850 both the numbers of | 
growers &nd the, acreage increased 
rapidly. 

With suitable land and experience, one | 
should be able to make fair profits from 
the cultivation of the cranberry. , The 


aged by skillful growers show losses in} 
some years and profits in others, yet in 
a score of years average a fair return 
on the investment. — 

The average price of the fruit sold by 


clusive, was about $6.40 a Uvarrel. For 
the year 1918 to 1920 the average sell- 
ing price of the American Cranberry 


_—_—_—_~--—-—---——n--0-™-«ér™-""~-~-~- 


general public; for if we can prevent 
chronic heart disease, on the onc, hand, 
and crippling deformities, on the other, 
by prevention and control of the rheu- 
matic diseases, we shall not only save 
our people from tremendous economic 
losses but shall also prevent a _ vast 








Despite attempts at education of the 


covered; but whatever it may be, it ap- | public, the hygiene of the mouth is still | 
pears to enter the body most often) greatly neglected by vast numbers of | 
{through the nose and throat. 4f chil-| people. The disorders of the teeth andj 


gums that develop in neglected mouths 
often lead to serious disease in other 
1 parts of the body. : 
On the other hand, teeth and tonsils 
should not be indiscriminately removed. 
| Only after thorough diagnostic study by 
| modern methods should any radical treat- 
|ment be undertaken; for it is wrong 


| needlessly to sacrifice any of the bodily | 


| tissues. 

| The chronic hypertrophic. form of 
arthritis occurs most often in persons 
|who have not developed good habits of 
personal hygiene. Dietetic indiscretions, 
faulty elimination by the bowels, and 
insufficient exercise and recreation in the 
open air appear to be matters of im- 
the origin of this form of 


| . 
| portance in 


rheumatism. : 

Not only could the majority of these 
\chronic diseases of the joints be pre- 
lvented if the knowledge already avail- 
| able were properly applied, but even 
jafter such diseases have once started, 
lif early diagnosis were made and ade- 
|quate treatment applied, the diseases 
|coald, in most cases, be controlled and 
the crippling could be prevented. 
Personal Hygiene Advocatea 


Once such a rheumatic disease has 
made its appearance, a most careful 
| diagnostic study of the person as a whole 
|should be made ani the treatment that 
is ordered.should be based upcn the find- 
lings of whe diagnostic study. er 

Patients who suffer from chronic dis- 
eases of the joints should pay especial 
‘attention to their personal hygiene with 
|regard to diet, fresh air and sunshine, 
| rest, exercise, and yecreation. Centers 
lof infection found to*exist should be re- 
!moved, but removal of. these centers 
alone will not suffice. 

Locak treatment to the joints may be 

ecessary along with genera? upbuilding 


} 


. A. Johnston, chief of the Division) and the International City Managers’! measures. In cases in which there is al-! 
of Personnel and Organization; in the| Association on the personnel problem in|ready some crippling it may be neces- 


lsary to apply orthopedi¢ apparatus; 
| when there are fixed deformities, sur- 
|gery may be helpful; but in the early 
| sages, especially, by a combination of 
|simple and relatively 
ods the disease can be arrested. and cer- 
tain forms of crippling may be largely 
or even entirely overcome. 

It certainly seems-worth while to make 


~ 


f 


'A 
/ 
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inexpensive meth- 


Title Registered U. 


promise of yielding valuable informa- 
tion in the future. Since intelligence 
tests reveal native ability, they have 
been_found useful in schools in classi- 
fying children for instruction. Also for 
the study of delinquent, subnormal, and 
gifted children, the intelligence test or 
become indispensable. 

sai il consngedhinsisceiincnmameadipenimannineimmmanaal: 


Exchange was $8.71 a_ barrel, which 


ifairly represents the uverage price re- 


ceived by the grov.ers for cranberries 
in recent years. ef 4, 
The craaberry acreage has steadily-in- 


|ereased during the last 50 years except 


during and since the World War. The 
industry has developed varieties much 
superior to the wild mixed vines for- 
merly used. Insects and diseases have 
been studied and control methods de- 
vised. Improved machinery and tools 
have beer inventec, weed control has 
been improved, and cooperative market- 
ing of the product organized. Each 
factor which limits devetopzaent has 
been studied in turn, and a solution of 
the difficulties has been or is being 
found. In fact, the wpole industry has 
made a sound, progressive growth. 
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Potal of Workers Division of Work Suggested | 
To Provide Additional Jobs 


| 
In Governmental | 
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Service Enlarged Employment Relief Agency Is Told That ‘Stagger System’ 


Also Obviates Necessity of Discharging Employes; 
Many Cities Take Relief Action 


Number of Federal Employes. 
In All Branches Increased | 


43,000 This Year, White (4. large cities of Ohio have been given , 


House Announces 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
expediting construction in these cases, 
the Department has under consideration 
the immediate use of another appropri- 
ation for topographical surveys and test 
borings which are usually paid for out 
of the building appropriations. With 
such data at hand, work on the plans 
and specifications for the buildings can 


be advanced to-a point where the projects | 


can be placed on the market for con- 


struction bids shortly after appropria- | 


tions have been secured from Congress. 

In line with the Department’s desire 
to have local labor employed on Fed- 
eral building projects to the greatest 
extent possible, consideration is now 


being given to the inclusion of a para-| 


graph in the specifications for public 
building construction which would noti- 
fy bidders that the Department will look 
with disfavor upon any departure by 
the contractor from the well known 
policy of the Government to maintain 
existing rates of wages. 


Conditions Not Acute 
In New Hampshire 


Unemployment Situation Un- 
changed Since June 


State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, Oct. 31. 


No change is apparent in New Hamp- 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


assurance of their jobs throughout the 
Winter. 
employer agrees to retain all employes, 
unless discharge must\ be made for 
cause, and to provide work for as large 
a proportion of the time as business will 
justify. 

Superintendents of the 14 public em- 
ployment offices in‘ Ohio report fewer 
“transient” or migratory applicants fo 
| work than usual at this season of the 
jyear. This condition grows out of the 
practice almost universally observed in 
the State this year of giving preference 
jin employment to local people. 


The plan of hiring local people will 


be rigidly followed throughout the Win- 
| ter as a matter of justice to local resi- 
dents. 


ings on Wednesday, the suggestion was 


made that the Federal Committee and | 


also State and local committees appeal 


to employers of small groups to divide | 


the work available among their employes 
rather than to lay-off any of their work- 
Attention has generally been more 
definitely directed to large concerns. The 
multitude of smaller concerns, however, 
can render a great service. 

; One of the Ohio committees also sug- 
gests that the President’s Emergency 
Committee appeal to all employers who 
|have men on 12-hour shifts to divide 
| the hours and to provide three eight-hour 
| shifts if the work is continuous. A total 
|of many thousands of men are employed 
| these long hours in smaller concerns in 
, such occupations as firemen, watchmen, 
|ete. Some of these jobs can be filled 
| by older men and the shorter day would 
j afford employment for many such men 


| 
ers. 


In making such assurance the | 


| personnel employed. 


At one of the Ohio Committee meet- | 


shire employment since last June, when who are sorely in need of work. In case 


ment each week without reducing the 
wages of a single worker. 

Twélve hundred and fifty people will 
each receive one-half day off each week 
without reducing wages. This means, 
that our workers are the beneficiaries 


of 1,250 half days or 625 days of addi-/ 


tional freedom each week, and that, to} 


replace them, we must give 625 days’! - 


work to extra people. These people have | 
already been employed. 

Information has also been received | 
that the A. S. Beck Shoe Corporation, of | 
New York, which operates nine factories | 
and 100 retail steres, will keep its full | 


Arch W. Shaw, of Chicago, chairman of | 
the Committee on Recent Economic} 
Changes of the President’s Conference 
on Unemployment, conferred with Col. 
Woods as to a continuing program of re- 
search to reduce the extremes of business | 
booms and slumps. 

Negro cooperation.—The National 
Negro Business League, founded by} 
Booker T. Washington, offers its cooper- | 
ation to the President’s Emergency Com- 
mittee in connection with any work that 
they might do to help alleviate the pres- 
ent situation. 

Cleveland.—The 


City of Cleveland, 


| through its Mayor, John D. Marshall, 


and through its City Manager, Daniel E. 
Morgan, stated that plans had been de- 


| veloped and were now in operation look- 


ing towards the care of the unemploy- 
ment situation in their city. The tele- 
| gram stated that Cleveland was desirous 
| of cooperating with the Government in 
| every possible way. 

Y. W. C. A—Mrs. John Houston Fin- 


|ley, first vice president of the National | 
| Board of Young Women’s Christian As- | 
| sociation, offered their cooperation to| 


| deal with the situation in whatever way 


the problem was not acute, according to| of reduction of hours careful considera- 


they could. 


‘Where Government Tests Electric Lamps|M 





aR OS 
United States 
A hollow sphere, the inner surface of which is painted white, is used by 
the United States Bureau of Standards to measure “total light output” in 
tests of electric lamps. Degree of brightness of the sphere’s inner surface 
is used as a measure of the total light emitted by the source in all direc- | 
The sphere is shown in the above photograph. | 


Bureau of Standards 


tions. 


Improved Testing Devices Effecting | 
Saving in Cost of Electric Light Bulbs 


Tungsten Lamp Commonly Used Lasts Twice as Long as 


| penses $30. This course did not pay. 
has many like it.” 


Qiuctions in labor 


an oral statement on Oct. 31 by the State 


| tion should be given to the total earnings 


| Chester, Pax—The Chamber of Com-| 


Commissioner of Labor, John S. B. Davie. 
Mr. Davie had received “— replies c 
1,070 inquiries sent a few days ago to 
employers. Stagger System 
“The figures gathered from a survey! Adopted by Concern 
of these 300 replies, the first received, | “ 


said Mr. Davie, “show that employment |... vee sae? ; 2 
is just about equal to the situation as it | Nathan M. Ohrbach, president of Ohr- 


was reported at the close of our De-|bach’s of New York City and New- 


partment fiscal year on June 30. | 
returds s0 fax i aaaes ae te the |to meet “the emergency for which your 
other hand indicate that there have been | Committee was created.” 
no major increases in employment. | Ohrbach’s will inaugurate a stagger 
“Reductions in some lines have been/| system of reliefs for its employes which 
offset, so far as the totals are concerned, | will provide 625 days more of employ- 
by increases in others, which just about | ——__——_ 
balance. Employers are making every 
effort to adjust their affairs in such 
manner as to cause the least inconven- 
ience te workers. | 
“When we cast up our employment | 
figures at the close of the fiscal year last 


of the lower-paid employes in order to 
avoid hardship. 


June no acute problem of unemployment 
existed in New Hampshire.” 


Three Factories Add 


To Employment Force 


More Jobs Are Made Available 
In Kentucky 


;merce of Chester, Pa., stated it was 
| available for whatever services might 
be asked of it. 

Association of Labor Legislation.— | 
The American Association of Labor 


s os om | Legislation will hold a national confer-| Consumption of light bulbs, 
Col. Woods has received a letter from| ence from Dec. 29-31 on unemployment 


in Cleveland. The cooperation of the) 
Emergency Committee has been asked | 


The | ark, N. J., which stated that Ohrbach’s|in making available to the leaders from °T@! statement Oct. 29) b 
| have a plan for providing additional jobs| a]) over the country to attend that con-| Photometry section of the Bureau of 


ference, the findings and recommenda-| 
tions of the Committee. The various} 
steps in connection with cooperation of | 
governmental, State, and city units will | 
be discussed at this meeting. 


N avy to Push Construction Pro jects 
In Effort to Relieve Unemployment 
poy 


| ties aggregating $14,000,000 is provided 
|for in the 1931 program of the Depart- 
|ment of the Navy, the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks announced Oct. 31, and plans 


and specifications for the projects are | 
being pushed rapidly in an effort to be-| 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: |gin work at an early date. 


Program for 1931 Provides for Expenditure of $14,000,- 
000 for Various Improvements 


Construction of public works and utili-! Naval Ammunition Depot, Lake Den- 


mark, N. J., for which $55,000 is avail- 
able, 

Improvements of the electric system 
at the Naval Air Station, Anacostia, 
D. C., to cost about $20,000. 


Rebuilding a quay wall at the Naval 


Old Style Globe, Bureau of Standards Says | 


With the increasing use of electricity] For this purpose, the Bureau has con-| 


in American homes and the enormous|structed what is known as a hollow| 
testing de-| sphere photometer with which it is pos-| 
efficiency , sible to measure the total light output | 
lamps have assumed! or spherical candle power of a light} 

according to an!source. A door at one end of the sphere | 
29 in behalf of the| (the walls of which are built of con-| 
'crete and painted white on the inside} 
(surface) allows the placing of the lamp | 
| to be tested, and through a small glass 
japerture the refiected illumination at a| 
given part of the inside wall can be ob- | 
served. The purpose of such an appara- 
tus is to eliminate any _ interference 
| which might affect the uniformity of the 
light reflected by the lamp and to make 


vices for the determination of 
standards for 
greater importance, 


Standards. 

As a result of improved testing facili- 
ties and of observations made during 
tests, manufacturers have been able to 
amass valuable scientific information 
which has Kelped in the development of 
the vastly improved incandescent lamp 
of today, it was said. With an annual ] 
consumption of approximately 350,000,-| possible the measurement of the light | 
000 lamps in the United States, of|emitted from a lamp in all directions. In 
which, it is estimated, about 100,000,-| short, the standards of candle power are | 
000 are used by the Nation’s 20,000,-| measured in this sphere. 


000 wired homes, the increased efficiency | 
of the modern lamp results in a con- 
siderable saving in the household lamp 
bill, it was pointed out. 

The standard tungsten lamp now com- 
monly used in the home lasts approxi- 
mately twice as long as the old style. 
The average useful life of the modern 
bulb is 1,000 hours, it was said, or the 
equivalent of 42 days of continuous light- 
ing at rated efficiency. 


Influences on Youth 
Outside Home Shown 


‘Drinking Said to Be Associ- 


ated With Amusements 


| 
Bulbs Frequently | by 


Last Much Longer 


Frequently, however, it was explained, 


Young People 


e 7 oe ! 
any Miniature | 


Golf Links Close: 


Wage Claims Filed Against 133) 


Owners of Courses in 
California 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Oct. 31. 

“Miniature golf courses are disappear- 
ing,” it was stated by the State Direc- 
tor of Industrial Relations, Will J. 
French, in his monthly report to Gov- 
ernor C. C. Young. 

“A large number of wage claims filed 
with the Division of Labor Statistics and | 
Law Enforcement,” the report says, | 
“show that contractors and others of | 
limited financial resources are sorry they 
attempted to cater to the devotees of t*-e | 
dwarfed Scotch game. 

“There were 133 such claims presented | 
in the Los Angeles office during the last | 


| three or four weeks. 


“Experience with another small course | 


| resulted in finding that the daily gross 


receipts were $18, and the overhead ex- | 
It 


Night Work Barred 


Among Minors in All | 
But Two of 48 States 


Agriculture and Domestic 
' Service as Rule Excluded, 


Department of Labor 
States 


Legislation prohibiting night’work for 
minors has been enacted in all States 


except Montana and Washington, ac- | 
cording to information made public by | 


the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Oct. 31. 
The District of Columbia, Hawaii, | 


Porto Rico and the Philipipne Islands 


also have such legislation, it was ex- | 


plained. _l™m Montana minors under 16 | 
are prohibited from working in factories | 
at any time. Work by minors under 18 | 
is prohibited from 7 p. m. to 6 a. m. in| 
Washington by order of the industrail 
welfare committee. | 

The constitutionality of these laws has | 
been upheld under the police power of | 
the State as being for the protection of | 
the life, health and safety of minor chil- | 
dren, according to the Bureau, which fur- | 
nished further information as follows: 

Several of the States prohibit the en- 
gaging of minors within certain hours 
at night in any gainful occupation, 
while in other jurisdictions specified oc- 
cupations and industries are enume- 
rated. In approximately 30 jurisdic-| 
tions there are special provisions regu- | 
lating the night hours of messengers. | 
The most common period during which | 
night work is prohibited in this group | 
is fro m10 p. m. to 5 a. m. The pro- 
hibition of street trades within certain 
hours.at night is also provided in many 
of the States, these hours ranging from 

7 or 8 p, m. to 5 or 6 a. m. 

Agriculture and domestic service are 
|=s a rule excluded from the prohibitory 
| provisions, as well as minors employed 
|in mercantile establishments during the 

holiday season, usually Dee. 17-24, and 
inventory periods. 


| 


Indian Pottery Found 
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Slight Increase. «. ° 
In Population of 
Georgia Shown 


State Shows Lowest Percent- 
age Gain Since Tabula- 


tions Were Inaugurated by 
Nation in 1790 


The State of Georgia showed its low- 
est percentage in increase of population 
in the last decade, according to a state- 
ment just issued by the Bureau of the 


; Census, which follows in full text: 


Final population figures for Georgia 
have just been issued by the Census 
Bureau in bulletin form. The total 
population of the State is given as 2,- 
908,506, which represents an increase 
of 12,674, or 0.4-per cent. This is the 
smallest decennial increase the State has 
| ever shown, 

Population in 1790 
At the first census of the United 
States in 1790, Georgia was found to 


have a population of 82,548, and ranked 
as the eleventh in population among the 
13 original States. During most of its 
subsequent history, its population has 
| increased rapidly. Even during the dec- 
ade of the Civil War, the rate of in- 
crease was 12 per cent. On the basis 
| of its 1930 population, Georgia will rank 
as the fourteenth of the present 48 
States. 


All of the increase in the population 
of the State during the past decade was 
in or near the urban centers. The rural 

| population declined sharply. Atlanta, the 
| capital and largest city in Georgia, has 
a population in the city proper of 270,- 
| 366, representing an increase of 69,750, 
or 34.8 per cent, over its population in 
1920. Savannah, which was the largest 
city in the State before the census of 
1880, now ranks as second city, with a 
| population of 85,024. Augusta, with a 
population of 60,342, is now the third 
city in the State, and Macon is fourth, 
with 53,829 inhabitants in the city proper, 
Columbus is the fifth city in the State, 
and the remaining cities of 10,000 or 
more, in order of population, are Rome, 
Lagrange, Athens, Waycross, Albany, 
Brunswick, Valdosta, Decatur, Thomas. 
ville and Griffin. The three last-named 
cities first attained a population of 10,- 
000 between 1920 and 1930, E 


New Municipalities 


An act of the Georgia State Legis 
ture, approved | Aug. 17, 1929, cee 
for the establishment of the “Munici- 
pality of Atlanta,” including in addition 
to the city or borough of Atlanta proper, 
the city or borough of Decatur and 
several other incorporated and unincor- 
porated areas. The population of this 

Municipality” is 360,691. Similarly 
by an act approved Aug. 23, 1929 the 
;-‘Municipality of Macon” was estab- 
| lished, including Payne city or borough 
nie ae communities. The 

ation o is “Municipality” j 
wy Municipality” is 
_ Georgia has 161 counties, of which 
| Six have been organized since 1920. The 
| organization of these new counties’ af- 

fected the boundaries and areas. of 12 

other counties in the State.. A great 
| majority of the counties whose bounda- 
ries remained unchanged declined in 
population between 1920 and 1930. A 
few counties, however, showed a sub- 
stantial increase in population, The 


Frankfort, Oct. 31. 


The Governor of Kentucky, Flem D. 
Sampson, has received information, ac- 
cording to announcement from his office, 
that the Ford motor plant at Louisville 
will take on 650 men Nov. 3, and that the 
Sanitary Manufacturing Company will 
increase its force 60 per cent. Another 
manufacturing company was said to in- 
tend reducing its force by 100 men, but 
the Mengel body works will add 140, and 
the Post Office Department will give em- 
ployment to 600 Louisville men during 
the pre-Christmas season, it was stated. 

Completed registration in Louisville 
shows the number of unemployed there 


as 10,993, and the Louisville Herald Post | 


has joined the newspapers that are pub- 


y ., | Academy, Annapolis, Md., ¢ york 
The President’s Emergency Commit- cateaaed at $30,000. shite 
A concrete reservoir to store 25,000,- 
000 gallons of water at the Naval Am- 
munition Depot, Hawthorne, Nev., for 
which $150,000 is available. 
Repair of two timber pile piers at the 
Naval Ammunition Depot, Yorktown, 
Va., estimated at $40,000. 


{that the Navy will invite bids for $3,- 
| 000,000 worth of projects during Novem- 
ber and December to stimulate unem- 
ployment relief. (Details were printed 
in The U. S. Daily in the issue of 
Oct. 31.) 

Major projects already contracted for 
since the start of the current fiscal year 
/total $2,900,000, the Bureau declared. 
New barracks at the Quantico, Va., Ma- 
rine Corps post, will be built at a cost 
of $1,243,000 and six other projects will 
require expenditures of $100,000 or 
more. 

Contracts for the 21 projects in the 
1931 program, will be let early next 





tee for Employment announced Oct. 30| 


lishing “help wanted” advertisements | 
without charge, according to information | 
received by the Governor’s office. 


California to Employ 
Citizens in Projects 


year, the Bureau said, while in addition 
to these public works other projects al+ 
|ready authorized are being drawn up. 
| Plans will be presented and bids asked 
for these other works during the first 
| half of 1931, the Bureau added. 

Projects contemplated in this pro- 
gram, the Bureau’s announcement; 
showed, are located in 11 States, the; 
District of Columbia and the Territory | 
of Hawaii. There are five works on the} 
list for San Diego, Calif., and three! 
‘scheduled for Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. 
| The statement issued by the Bureau 
‘follows in full text: 

Among the major projects contracted 
for are: 


Governor Urges Restrictions in| 
Favor of Residents 
State of California: 
Sacramento, Oct. 31. 
Preference in giving employment on 
public works in California should be 





given to citizens of that State, and itin- | 


erant workers can expect nothing in this | 
direction, the Governor of California, | 
C. C. Young, stated here today. 

“Every effort should te made to see} 
that the employes in all public work are | 
citizens and bona fide residents of Cali- 
fornia,” said Governor Young. “This 
State with its mild climate is very tempt- | 
ie during the Winter season to intiner- | 
ant labor from other States; but it 
should be made plain that this year we} 
shall find great difficulty in providing 
work for our own people and that noth- | 
ing can be expected for those who have 
been accustomed to make these tempo- 
rary Winter migrations into California. 
I believe that private employers should 
also take this same attitude.” 


President Praises | 
Community Chest 


Movement Deserves Support of | 
4il People, He Says 


i 
| 


The novement initiating the present! 
community chest campaign is “wisely 
conceived and administered, and de- 
serves the support of all our people,” 
said President Hoover in a message, 
made public Oct. 31 at the White House. 
The message follows in full text: 

J. H. Case, president, Association of 
Community Chests and Councils, Federal 
Reserve Bank, New York City: The 
magnificent response of the American 
people to the present community chest 
campaigns is characteristic of the gen- 
erous impulse and friendly spirit of | 
social cooperation and good will which is 
one of the most powerful constructive | 
forces in our democracy. This movement | 
is wisely conceived and administered and 
deserves the support of all our people, 

4 (Signed) HERBERT HOOVER, 


LS 


Barracks buildings at the marine bar- 
racks, Quantico, Va., for $1,243,000. 

Rebuilding piers at the Naval Sub- 
;marine Base, New London, Conn., for 
$114,500. 

Reconstruction of pier 2, at the navy 
| yard, Philadelphia, Pa., for $195,000. 

Power plant equipment at the naval 
fuel depot, Melville, R. I., for $88,000. 

Extension of station pier, at the naval 


| air station, San Diego, Calif., for $101,- 


000. 

Dredging, at the navy 
delphia, Pa., for $124,000. 

Railroad track improvements at the 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md., $145,- 
500. 

Dredging at the Naval Operating Base, 
Hampton Roads, Va., for $100,000. 
Other Projects 
To Be Undertaken 


Other projects for which bids are ‘now 
being invited or which will be adver- 
tized before Jan. 1 are: 


yard, Phila- 


places by moving material from adjacent 
high land and by dredging from the 
river. 

A mine filling plant at the Naval Am- 
munition Depot, Hawthorne, Ney., to 
cost approximately $285,000, and consist- 
ing of a group of 13 barricaded buildings 
with mechanical equipment, 

Improvements to boiler plant at the 


Navy Yard, Washington, D. C., for which | 


$120,000 is available, the work including 
two new 1,000 horsepower boilers, with 
settings and auxiliary equipment. 

A steel ship-type dock with self-con- 
tained dock operating equipment; im- 
provements of the fuel oil plant at the 
Naval Operating Base, Hampton Roads, 
Norfolk, Va., which includes a 50,000- 
barrel steel storage tank, pumps and 
piping estimated to cost $70,000. 


Barracks Buildings 
For Hampton Roads 


Barracks buildings of reinforced con- 
crete and brick at the: Naval Operating 


| Base, Hampton Roads, Norfolk, Va., for 


which $600,000 has been appropriated. 
A barracks building of similar con- 

struction at the Sumbarine Base, Mare 

Island, Calif., estimated at $195,000. 


A metal aircraft structure shop at San 
Diego, Calif., a building of steel frame, | 
with stuccoed tile walls, to cost approx- 
imately $130,000. 

A fire protection system for the Naval 
Supply Depot, Brooklyn, N. Y., consisting 
of sprinkler piping and standpipe con- 
nections and estimated at $50,000. 

Improvements of the flying field, 
Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla., to; 
cost about $135,000, being principally 
grading and surfacing. 

All the above work will be advertised | 
by the Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C. 

Plans for other work for which adver- 
tisement will be made and bids received 
locally are: 


A gymnasium and welfare building at 
San Diego, Calif.; A building of rein- | 
forced concrete and steel framing, with | 
stuccoed tile walls, for which $150,000 
is available. 

A paint and oil storehouse at the navy 
yard, Puget Sound, Wash., estimated at 
$125,000, and having concrete founda- 
tions, brick walls and steel roof fram- 
ing. 

Treating the surface of the landing 
field, naval air station, San Diego, Calif., 
with asphaltic oil by the penetration 
method, for which $50,000 is available. 

Improvements of the electric system, | 
at the same place, including the re- 
vamping of the underground distribut- 
ing system, estimated at $70,000. 


Plans Being Pushed 
Rapidly as Possible 


The plans and specifications for all 


| these projects are being pushed as rap- | 

Filling and grading at the Marine Bar- | 
racks, Quantico, Va., estimated at $700,- | 
000, this being work of filling in low | 


idly as possible in order to get work) 
under way at the earliest possible date. 

Other projects of importance outside 
the continental limits of the United 
States, for which the Bureau of, Yards | 
and Docks will invite bids within the 
next few months, include the airplane 
hangar at the naval air station, Pearl 
Harbor, T. H., to. cost $400,000. 

A new naval ammunition depot near 
Pearl Harbor, estimated at $2,400,000 | 
and including grading, railroads, roads, | 
sewer and water systems, electric power 
plant, office building, barracks, dwell- 
ings, storehouses of steel and concrete | 
and numerous magazines and other ord- | 
nance structures of reinforced con-| 
crete; and 

Dredging at Pearl Harbor for which | 


| $500,000 is available. 


In addition to all these projects, plans 


bulbs give considerably longer usefulness 
than 1,000 hours because the load on the 
bulb is reduced during those periods, | 
usually at night, when the voltage is 
heavily drawn upon. 

The old style metallized carbon fila- 
ment lamp gave only about 450 hours 
of useful life but only about 25 per cent 
of its total life was at rated efficiency. 
This means, it was explained, that if | 
the lamp lasted, in all, 20 days, only five 
days were at rated efficiency, while the 
remaining 15 days provided inferior il- | 
lumination. This was characterized by 
the black deposit inside the lamp which! 
took place after the rated efficiency of | 
the bulb had expired. Concerning the 
testing of lamps to provide standards 
of efficiency for Federal purchases, the! 
Bureau furnished the following infor-| 
mation: | 

Aside from the simple tests which the | 
Bureau conducts to determine the life 
of a lamp, more intricate tests requiring 
special apparatus are also made to meas- 
ure the distribution of candle power or 
the total flux or luminous intensity of | 
electric lamps. ! 


Prosperous Punjab Area 
Watered by Five Rivers 


The Punjab, one of the most populous 
and prosperous regions of India, takes 
it name from the “five rivers” which 
water the area, and is made up of the 
British Province of Punjab and 34 native 
States. The British crown-owned area 


‘totals 97,209 square miles, and the re- 


maining 36,532 square miles are under 
the rule of native princes—most of them 
of ancient lineage but slender resources, 


,;commonly referred to throughout India 


as “hill rajahs.” The native States range 
in size from Bahawalpur, with an area’ 


|of 15,000 square miles, to little Darkoti 


with eight square miles and 610 in- 
habitants. (Department of Commerce.) 


Highway Cont racts 
Awarded in Nebraska 


Bridge Construction to Be 
Carried on to Aid Jobless 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Oct. 31. | 
Contracts were awarded Oct. 31 for | 
the grading and graveling of highways | 
amounting approximately to $425,000, 
according to announcement by the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Public Works, 
Roy Cochran. : 
The work is included in a State and 
county road building and maintenance 
program for the year costing $12,000,000, 
he said. 
Mr.. Cochran also stated that the build- 
ing of highway bridges will be carried | 


'on during the Winter months to furnish | 


employment for idle men, | 
Work on the fourth and last wing of 
the new capitol has been commenced 
and furniskes employment to men in the 
building trades, it was stated on behalf 
of the State Board of Control. 
“Work on buildings in Nebraska can 


be prosecuted throughout the entire 


greatest percentage of increase was in 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

Further information made public at 
the Conference follows: 

Commercial amusements other than 
motion pictures attract more than 2,- 
000,000 persons daily who annually 
spend over $500,000,000. Coney Island 
in New York City alone entertains over 
20,000,000 annually. The internal reve- 


nue amusement tax for New York City | 


discloses an annual expenditure there 
for commercial amusements in excess 
of $100,000,000. 

Of all commercial amusements, the 
committee finds no form provoking so 
much critical attention as the motion 
pictures. The visual appeal is power- 
ful. Since one-third of the audience 
represents youth under 16 years of age, 
censorships have been tried by various 
cities and States to bring about more 
elevated types of pictures. The Na- 
tional Board of Review has been pro- 
ductive of a constructive cooperation 
seeking to mobilize for betterment. 

A problem to be worked out in rela- 
tion to the motion picture form of amuse- 
ment as a beneficial influence upon the 
children of the Nation lies in the recon- 


| ciliation of profit seeking with an art 


which would seek beauty. , 
The radio represents another agency 


{bringing to the people of the country 


The 
an 


activities from outside the home. 
13,478,600 sets probably command 
audience of 60,000,000 listeners. 


Of the 8,000,000 Americans who in- | 


dulge in camping, 3,000,000 represent the 
youth of the land. Various boys’ or- 
ganizations attract 2,100,000 members, 
girls’ organizations, 1,500,000. To these 
are added neighborhood agencies holding 
the interests of 1,400,000 young people. 
Daily 2,250,000 young people enjoy the 
recreational facilities of playgrounds 
throughout the country. 

There are 4,000,000 youth employed 
full time and 2,000,000 employed part 
time by American industries. ; 

Among these and other agencies at- 
tracting the youth because of one or an- 
other reason are found influences both 
good and bad. The churches of the Na- 
tion in their dealing with 25,000,000 per- 
ons sift down to youth moral inculca- 
tions and spiritual values. Within each 
denomination are numerous agencies 
and organizations continuing for the 
achievement of worthwhile ideals. 


In its general conclusions with refer- 
‘ence to the multiple outside activities 


which engage the time, attention, and 


interest of young people apart from their 


interests in the home and the school, the 
committee is of the opinion that there 
is no need for antagonisms between the 
groups outside the home and those within 
the home. In fact, it is pointed out as 
a social obligation to arrest and elimi- 
nate the sources of antagonism. The 
family and the social groups outside are 
complementary. Each supplements the 
other. 

The committee calls for a wider sup- 
port of the basic institutions of home and 
church and school and social agencies in 
which youth actively participates. More 
attention should be given to the indi- 
vidual under circumstances of his rela- 
tionship with these various group ac- 


| tivities, 


Organized society, it is pointed out, re- 
quires that each individual be physically 


for other public works already author-| Winter with the exception of about one fit, mentally equipped, vocationally pre- 

( ized will be prepared and the work ad-| month,” it was said by the chairman of| pared, and spiritually ready to bear his 

A shell house and magazinc at the|vertised during the first half of 1931. 
t 
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\ 


the Board, E. T. Westervelt. 


share as a participating citizen. 


In Grand Canyon Wall 


|Relies Are Located in Ancient 
| ; 


Food Cache 


Three well-preserved pieces of Indian | 
pottery have been found in an old food | 


| cache in the walls of the Grand Canyon, 
and reported to the National Park Serv- 
ice, according to a statement made pub- 
lie Oct. 31 by the Department of the 
Interior. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Park Ranger Arthur Soper, with 
Caretaker Davis, of Cottonwood Camp, 
while looking for cliff-dweller ruins in 
Bright Angel Canyon, a branch of the 


Chattahoochee County, which includes 
some of the industrial area surrounding 
the city of Columbus. Large increases 
| were shown also by DeKalb and Fulton 
counties, in which the city of Atlanta is 
located. Other counties which showed 
substantial increases were Catoosa, 
which includes some of the industrial 
area surrounding Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see; Upson, including the city of 
Thomaston; and Muscogee, including 
the city of Columbus. 

| A copy of the first series population 
| bulletin for Georgia, giving the num- 
. ber of inhabitants in each county, militia 
| district, city, town and village, may be 
| obtained by writing to the Bureau of the 


gigantic Grand Canyon, made the find. | Census, Washington, D. C. 
Happening to glance upward, they saw | 


almost 30 feet above th ld In- ® ° 
j ae tend ale ected a . an | Committee on Publie 
Domain Will Meet 


laid to form a wall, and just discernible | 
from where they stood was the rounded | 
| outline of a large food jar. | 
‘ Sealing the = with the aid of Mr. | 
| Davis, Ranger Soper reached the cache} . ° . 

| and clambered ae wall. Here, in addi- | Group to Convene in National 
| tion to the great olla glimpsed from be- Capital November 10 

|low he found another smaller one in a| 


corner surrounded by slabs for protec- . s 
|tion. A small piece was missing ont The Committee on the: Conservation 


le dali aaneckl ror | and Administration of the Public Domain 
the larger olla, and while searching for ll meet Nov. 10, according to a state- 


that Soper found under a rock in the} ¥!) ™ , 
wall a aoe ladle of black-on-white ware | ment issued Oct. 31 at the Department 
|with a black geometric design on the | the Interior. The Committee was ap- 
bowl and inner curve of the handle, The | Pointed by President Hoover to report 
smaller olla was of corrugated ware and | °? the problems of the public domain and 
| blackened on the bottom by age-old fires. | the disposition that should be made of 
With great care the pots were low. | the remaining public land. The state- 
| ered out of the cache, one by one, on the | ment follows in full text: 
end of a rope. Each was wrapped in a The next meeting of the Committee on 
| gunnysack, to prevent the losing of any | the Conservation and Administration of 
| pieces on the way down in case of ac- | the Public Domain has been called by 


‘cident. Fortunately, no accident oc- 
curred, and the next day Ranger Soper 
packed them out of the canyon, half the 
‘time on muleback and the rest of the 
time carrying them himself. 

They will be added to the park mu- 
seum collections. 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Oct. 31 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday 
and Friday of each. week.) 

12:15 p. m.—Mrs. Franz Naylor, 
president of the Women’s Club of Nor- 
folk, Va., called to invite the President 
to attend & pilgrimage Apr. 26, 1931, 
of women of Tidewater Virginia to 
Cape Henry, Va., where the first reli- 
gious ceremony of English settlers in 
America is said to have occurred. The 
President tentatively accepted the in- 
vitation. , 

12:30 p. m.—Senator Broussard 
(Dem.), of Louisiana, called to invite 
the President on behalf of the Delta 
Duck Club, of New Orleans, to hunt 
ducks at the mouth of the Mississippi 
River at his convenience. 

12:45 p. m.—The President was pho- 
tographed with the Michigan State 
College football team and band. 

1 p. m—W. R. Farrington, of Hon- 
olulu, Hawaii, former Governor of 
Hawaii, called to pay his respects. 

Remainder of .day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staif and in answering mail 
correspondence, 





|the Chairman, James R. Garfield, of 
| Cleveland, for Nov. 10, in the Interior 
Department Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Committee, comprising 22 mem- 


bers, 13 of Whom are from the 11 pube ~ 


| lic-land States and 7 from the Eastern 
| States, with the Secretary of the Inte. 
| rior and the Seeretary of Agriculture, exe 


officio members, was appointed by Presi-@ 


dent Hoover to make a study of and 
report on the problems of the publie 
domain and the disposition that should 
be made of the remaining public land, 


Conditions Studied 


The first meeting of the committee, 
following the enabling legislation, was 
| held early in June, after which as many 
|of the members as found it possible 
| visited the public-land States for a firste 
| hand study of conditions. During theit 
trips of investigation these members cove 
ered approximately 9,000 miles, largely 
by automobile, studying the problems of 
|grazing, mineral resources, watershed 
| protection, possible extension of nae 
| tional forests, Indian reservations, and 
| national parks in their relation to the 
public domain, and Federal irrigation of 
arid and semiarid land, ‘ 

The immense amount of information 
and data obtained by the members of 
Committee during the course of the 
inspection trips and furnished by the va- 
rious bureaus and offices, both State and 
National, interested in the public domain 
and its proper disposition, will form the 
basis of the Foport to the President. The 
Committee will be in session for two oF 
three weeks, and it is expected that cone 
siderable progress will be made at t 
November meeting in the drafting ot 
the final report, 
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GERMAN TREND 
TOWARD FARMS 


Reverses Recent 


Moves to Cities 


MAY people in Germany are moving 
from cities to rural districts because 
of unfavorable economic conditions from 
which they seek relief, according to a res 
rt from the American Consul at Berlin, 
iliiam E. Beitz, which has been made 
ublic in a statement just issued by the 
partment of Commerce. _ 

In many cases, people of middle age are 
returning to country sections from which 
they previously had moved only a_ short 
time ago, according to the statement. 
which follows in full text: 


Movement of Population 
Described as Significant 


R some time past an unusual move- 
oe of population has been of greater 
significance in the larger German cities 
than the natural fluctuation in — 
as expressed by the relation between births 
and deaths. The surprisingly large de- 
crease during the first six months of ~ 
in the population of 28 German cities - 
more than 200,000 inhabitants is due solely 
to a reductive shifting in population. 

With the exception of Berlin, which has 
an excess of deaths, all of these cities*to 
date register an excess of births. Their 
total natural gain in population during 
this period amounting to 21,000 persons 
is, however, more than counterbalanced by 
the loss of 60,000 caused by the regional 
migratory movement. ; 

Even taking into consideration the re- 
cent incorporation of outlying districts 
into the cities proper, there remains a net 
reduction of 28,000 in urban population. 

In Berlin alone, which during the first 
six months of 1929 showed an increase ot 
17,000 inhabitants, the population during 
the first half of 1930 was decreased by 
more than 8,000, and in Frankfort on the 
Maine a falling off of 6,500 persons, or 1.2 
per cent of its total population, was regis- 
tered. sas ; ies 

The only large cities showing increas 
are Cologne (plus 1,600), Nuremberg 
(plus 1,300) and Breslau (plus 1,200). In 
seven othet large cities the increases were 
so small that the flow of population has 
practically reached a point of stagnation. 

The losses caused by migration are be- 
lieved to be due mainly to the unfavorable 
labor conditions, which have induced 
numerous middle aged persons to return 
to their homes in the country after having 


left them probably only a short time be- - 


fore. It is believed that the decrease in 
the population of the cities is partly only 
of a temporary nature and that a favorable 
development in economic conditions will 
bring with it a reaction. 


Change of Conditions 
In Country Is Noted 

THE natural increase in the rural popu- 
lation also shows a considerable falling 
off and the low birth rate of the war pe- 
riod will have a decided effect on labor 
conditions in the next few years. One 
of the factors which has given impetus to 
the rush to the cities will then be elimi- 
yp ited. : 

Under these circumstances the necessity 
Fas been urged for the cities to determine 
the exact reasons for the latest movement 
of population. It is stated that an essen- 
tial for each city administration desiring 
to follow a sensible housing and traffic 
policy and to adjust the installations of 
public gas, electricity and water utilities 
to actual demands, is to make a proper 
estimate as to whether an Increase or a 
decrease in population may be anticipated 
during the next few years. In any case, 
the latest figures show that a continuation 
of the increase in population registered 
during the past several years can not 
definitely be counted upon. 


USE OF COFFEE 


Said to Be Growing 
Among the Chinese 


‘OFFEE is gaining popularity as a bev- 
erage in China and natives of that 
country who experiment in drinking it be- 
come readily accustomed to its use, accord- 
ing to a report by the Assistant Commercial 
Attache at Shanghai, A. Bland Calder, 
which has been received by the Department 
of Commerce. The report has been made 
public in a statement issued by the Depart- 
ment Oct. 30. <A section of the statement 
gives statistics on coffee importation into 
China. 

That portion of the statement dealing 
with consumption of coffee in China follows 
in full text: 

Though China is a tea-consuming, rather 
than a coffee-drinking, country, there are 
distinct indications that coffee drinking is 
on the increase, even among those Chinese 
who have never been abroad, but who are 
thrust in contact with western practices at 
Chinese treaty ports. 

The younger generation of China, in 
their frequent attendance at dinner and tea 
dances in the ball rooms of large modern 
Shanghai hotels, or in the numerous cafes, 
are taking to foreign style dishes and bev- 
erages, including coffee, and are often ac- 

*companied by older members of the family 
who patronize foreign-type restaurants to 
an increasing extent. A considerable pro- 
portion of the Chinese who experiment with 
coffee drinking become readily accustomed 
to it. 

Foreign residents of China are probably 
still the principal coffee consumers followed 
by a certain volume of consumption by Chi- 
nese returned students, and an undoubtedly 
growing consumption of high-class Chinese 
who may have never been abroad. The Rus- 
sian population at the various ports is also 
a consideration and price is a very material 
factor with them. 

Many of the foreigners, and practically 
all of the Chinese and Russians, receive 
their income in Chinese silver currency, and 
the virtual doubling of prices, occasioned 
by present low silver values, is a distinct 
factor in the purchases of Shanghai house- 
wives, who are graudally turning to the use 
of locally roasted coffee being put out by 
two or three firms in Shanghai and said to 
be selling below the prices of the imported 
article. 
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Reproduction of Mount Vernon to Be Built in Paris 


The above drawing shows buildings to be erected by the United 
States at the French Colonial Exposition to be held at Paris, 
The central structure of the 


France, beginning May 1, 1931. 


group is to bea reproduction of Mount Vernon. 
the buildings have been approved by President Hoover and the 


The plans for 
Slemp. 


American Fine Arts Commission. 
proval of the American Ambassador to France, Walter E. Edge, 
and high officials of the French government, according to the 
United States Commissioner General to the Exposition, C. Bascom 


Underwood & Underwood 
They have also received ap- 


- 


OFFICIAL WAR-TIME DOCUMENTS 
Reveal Efforts to End World War in 1916 


HE history of the various peace 

proposals made during 1916 to end 

the Great War is described in a 

supplement to the 1916 Volume of Foreign 

Affairs made public by the Department of 
State. 

These proposals include one by King 
Alfonso of Spain in the Spring of the year, 
followed by a suggestion on the part of 
Germany that President Wilson make an 
effort to bring about peace. In November, 
President Wilson did send a peace sugges- 
tion to Germany coupled with the warn- 
ing that deportations from Belgium must 
cease. Finally, in December of 1916 the 
Central Powers informed the United 
States that they intended issuing an ap- 
peal to the Entente powers to arrange a 
peace conference. 

The Spanish proposal that the good of- 
fices of the United States and Spain be 
used to bring about peace is contained in 
a telegram from the American Ambassa- 
dor in Spain to Secretary of State Lansing, 
dated May 11, which follows in full text: 

“Madrid, May 11, 1916, noon. 
“| Received 12:50 p. m.| 

“240. His Majesty sent for me this after- 
noon and asked that I telegraph immedi- 
ately to the President as follows: 

“From information just received from 
the Spanish Ambassador, Berlin, His Ma- 
jesty feels that the German forces are now 
willing to consider peace and that His Ma- 
jesty is’ ready to cooperate with the Presi- 
dent toward securing arbitration protocol. 

“In the course of an hour's further con- 
versation His Majesty stated that he had 
the assurance of the Pope’s full coopera- 
tion. His Majesty feels that while his own 
influence on Austria and Germany may be 
stronger than the President’s and that he 
could take the initiative with these Gov- 
ernments yet [cipher badly garbled but in- 
ference is apparently made that the Presi- 
dent’s influence is greater with France and 
England]; that France was nearing the 
end of her resources and would really wel- 
come peace; that Italy and Turkey were 
desperately tired; that Russia, though 
possessed of more available military forces 
for the ranks, was almost without officers 
and was encountering great difficulty in 
organizing her fresh forces; that by infer- 
ence Austria woutd follow Germany’s 
lead; [that], though England might be 
perhaps opposed to any movenient looking 
to peace as proposed by [Germany], yet 
she could not resist the influence of the 
United States, sovereignty |Spain?], and 
the Vatican, supported by the sentiment of 
the civilized countries; and that from a 
military point of view the belligerents 
were quite harmless [hopelessly dead- 
locked?|. The King expressed himself in- 
terested solely on the ground of humanity 
and on account of the irreparable loss that 
his [country] and other neutral powers 
were sustaining in the continuance of the 
war. (He concluded?) by asking that I 
secure as soon as possible an expression of 
the Presdent’s wishes. 

WILLARD.” 
Transmitted Statement 


By French President 

ON THE same day this message was 
transmitted to Washington, the American 
Ambassador in France transmitted to Sec- 
retary Lansing an excerpt from a speech 
by the President of France. In this, speak- 
ing of German peace proposals, he said: 
“We do not wish to submit to their condi- 
tions; we wish to impose ours.” 

On May 17, one day after the Spanish 
proposal was made, the Department of 
State received a note from the American 
Minister in Sweden reporting that the 
Swedish Parliament had sent a communi- 
cation to the King “requesting him to con- 
sider whether an official peace conference 
of neutral countries may be called to- 
gether.” 

Following the Spanish peace proposal 
the Department of State received reports 
from American diplomats in various parts 
of the world regarding the state of public 
opinion and the reception which a peace 
proposal might have. 

Ambassador Gerard telegraphed Secre- 
tary Lansing on May 380 that “‘the Kreuz 
Zeitung surmises that English influences 
are back of the present peace movement 
and that the President will propose terms 
acceptable to the Allies.” He also re- 
ported that the ‘“‘Cologne Gazette thinks 
that the Preisdent’s speeches are without 
any practical basis and are only to be con- 
sidered in the light of infernal politics.” 

Robert Woods Bliss, Counsellor of the 
American Embassy in Paris, telegraphed 
on May 31 that “‘in legislative circles and 
among public in general unfavorable im- 
pression has been created by extracts pub- 
lished of these speeches.” 

On June 7, the American Minister in 
Switzerland reported that the Swiss Min- 


ister for Foreign Affairs had reported to 
the Commission of Neutrality that “the 
pressure in favor of peace was quite pre- 
mature.” 

Comment on Speeches 


By President Wilson 
REPORTING on Aug. 17 regarding a 
conversation he had with Sir Edward 
Grey, British Foreign Minister, Walter 
Hines Page, American Ambassador to 
Great Britain, quoted Grey to the effect 
that President Wilson’s speech “had 
planted an objection to his good offices in 
a large section of British opinion.” 
Finally, just as the Department of State 
was receiving telegrams reporting the en- 
trance of Roumania and Italy into the war, 
Secretary Lansing sent the following 
telegram to Ambassador Willard in Spain, 
rejecting the Spanish proposal that the 
United States and Spain offer their good 
offices to the belligerent countries: 
“Washington, August 23, 1916, 10 a. m. 
“172. Your 240, May 11. At the time of 
the receipt of your telegram our confiden- 
tial advices were that it would be unac- 
ceptable to the Allied Governments to re- 
ceive from a neutral any suggestion look- 
ing toward the restoration of peace, for 
the reason that until there was a change 
in the military situation, overtures for 
peace would be rejected by the Entente 
Allies. Furthermore, the refusal to con- 
sider peace proposals would cause the 
Allies embarrassment because it would 
appear to cast upon them the responsibil- 
ity for continuance of the war. They 
would, therefore, view a suggestion to that 
end as inconsiderate and inopportune. 
“The President felt, in view of this in- 
formation as to the attitude of the Allied 
Governments, that it would be unwise to ap- 
proach them at that time either independ- 
ently or jointly with other neutral powers. 
The President, however, being like the 
King, animated by the humane desire to 
see an end of the terrible conflict which is 
ravaging the great nations of Europe, 
delayed replying to your telegram in the 
hope that at a later time the suggestion by 
a neutral power to consider terms of peace 
would be less objectionable to the enemies 
of Germany. He took this course rather 


than refuse to unite with any disinterested 
power in the laudable endeavor to bring 
the war to an end, since such refusal 
might be misconstrued. 

“From the advices which have now been 
received from the capitals of the Allies the 
President does not feel that the Govern- 
ments of the Entente have up to the pres- 
ent time changed their attitude in regard 
to proposals by neutrals looking towards 
peace, and that to make proposals, with 
knowledge that they would certainly be~- 
rejected and would in all probability cause 
irritation toward the government or gov- 
ernments making them, would jeopardize 
the future usefulness of the proposers as 
agents in peace negotiations when an op- 
portune time comes to offer friendly offices 
to the warring nations. 

“You may confidentially and informally 
convey the foregoing to the King, and 
state to him that, appreciating the lofty 
motives which inspired his communica- 
tion, these considerations have prevented 
and still prevent the President from either 
accepting or rejecting his suggestion, 
earnestly as he hopes for the restoration 
of peace in Europe. 

LANSING.” 


Renewed Suggestion 
Of Peace Proposal 


THE next suggestion of a peace pro- 
posal was not made until Sept. 25, and 
came from Germany. It is described in a 
telegram from Ambassador Gerard in Ber- 
lin to Secretary Lansing. The telegram 
follows in full text: 

“Berlin, September 25, 1916, 7 p. m. 
“! Received September 26, 1:20 p. m:] 

“4375. Germany anxious to make peace. 
I can state on best authority that if the 
President will make offer of good offices in 
general terms, somewhat in terms of des- 
patch of June 8, 1905, to Russia and Japan, 
that Germany will accept in general terms 
immediately and state readiness to send 
delegates to proposed peace conference. 
Today or tomorrow Von Jagow will ask me 
to get cipher cablegram to you for Bern- 
storff. This cablegram, he says, will refer 
to this message and matter. Of course, ut- 
most secrecy desirable as, if any hint 
augurs that suggestion comes from here 


‘BUSINESS COURTS’ IN FRANCE 


Three Centuries Old, Operate Without Lawyers 


By DAMON C. WOODS 


American Consul, Paris 


"T isted in of commerce have ex- 
isted in France for three centuries, 
and during the last century they 
have been increased and strengthened with 
a code of commerce. The judges are busi- 
ness men, elected by their fellows for 
terms of two years without pay. Lawyers 
are not allowed in the courts, but accred- 
ited agents may assist litigants engaging 
them. The procedure is simple, expedi- 
tious and comparatively inexpensive. 
There is no jury and the concurrence of 
three out of not less than four judges is 
essential to a decision. Appeals in cases 
involving over $58.80 lie to the judicial 
court of appeals which reverses only a 
small percentage of the judgments at- 
tacked. 

At present there are in France 200 tri- 
bunals of commerce, which dispose an- 
nually of about 200,000. cases, the most 
important being the Paris tribunal which 
consists of 67 judges acting through 11 
chambers, or separate judicial units. 


Jurisdiction 
Of Tribunals 

THE commerce tribunals have power to 
hear and adjudicate all controversies be- 


tween industialists, merchants, traders 
and bankers, relating to commercial trans- 
actions, as well as all disputes between 
other persons if the acts involved fall 
within the definitions of the Code of Com- 
merce. Receiverships, simple bankrupt- 
cies (called “failures”), and liquidations 
are also within the jurisdiction of the tri- 
bunals, but acts of fraudulent bankruptcy 
are judged by the criminal courts. 
Aside from judicial functions, the tri- 
bunals of commerce have charge of the 
registration of business corporations and 
firms and the deposit of trade marks 
within their territorial jurisdiction. 


A party begins an action before the 
commerce tribunal by the service of a 
citation upon the defendant. The citation 
is drawn up and served by a licensed proc- 
ess server (huissier). A copy of the cita- 
tion, endorsed with the return, is filed 
with the clerk of the tribunal, who enters 


the case on the docket. It is called within 
a few days and if the defendant does not 
appear, judgment is entered by default. 
This judgment is notified to the defendant 
and two months must elapse before it be- 
comes final. During the delay the party 
sued may appear and move to have the 
judgment set aside; this is followed by a 
trial on the merits. Debtors seeking time, 
without loss of substantial right, often al- 
low entry of judgment by default, in order 
to gain the two months’ delay. There are 
no trials before the tribunals of com- 
merce. | 

After completing his. inquiry and exam- 
ining the reports of the arbitrators or ex- 
perts, if any have been named, the judge 
applies the provisions of the commerce 
code to the facts established and writes 
his conclusions. These are then pre- 
sented to not less than three other judges 
of the same chamber. At least two of the 
reviewing judges must concur in the con- 
clusions reached in order to give them 
validity as a judgment of the chamber. 
The commerce courts have equal power 
with the civil courts to enforce their 
judgments, subject to the right of appeal 
within the time prescribed by law. 
Efficiency of 
The Commerce Courts 

JUDGMENTS are often obtained in the 
commerce courts within a month follow- 
ing service of citation, and six weeks is 
the usual time forthe conclusion of cases 
in which no expert aid is required. If no 
appeal is taken, the judgment becomes 
final after two months, so that its execu- 
tion is possible within five months after 
filing of the suit. 

No statistics have been gathered to 
show the relative costs of litigation in the 
commerce and the civil courts of France. 
It is certain, however, that they are less 
in commerce cases. The fee for prepara- 
tion and service of the initial citation is 
equal to $2 and the clerk’s fees are nom- 
inal. The principal charge is in the na- 
ture of a tax, assessed for the ministry of 
finance upon many kinds of registration 
services. 

(Special Circular No. 245 under the 
same title and covering this subject in 
detail may be obtained from the Division 
of Commercial Laws.) 
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TOKENS SENT TO RULERS 


Recalled by Latest Official Presentation 


HE United States sent an auto- 
graphed photograph of President 
Hoover to Ras Tafari of Abyssinia 

on the occasion of his coronation, Nov. 2, it 
was stated orally Oct. 31, on behalf of the 
Department of State. 

The photograph is in brown sepia finish 
and is set in a large gold frame. The pack- 
age in which it is encased is made of the 
finest Morocco leather lined with velvet, ac- 
cording to the Department of State. 

The present policy of the United States is 
to confine coronation gifts to the photo- 
graph of the President, the Depariment 
stated, when its attention was called to the 
fact that President von Hindenburg of Ger- 


and not as spontaneous act of the Presi- 
dent, whole matter will fail and be denied. 
Please let me know whether you have de- 
livered cipher to Bernstorff or not. Please 
notify Colonel House. 

j GERARD.” 

Three days later the American Minister 
in Switzerland telegraphed that the Swiss 
Federal Council had informed the Swiss 
Parliament that “so long as in the bellig- 
erent states themselves public oinion in 
favor of peace shall not prevail to prepare 
the way for a pacific intervention of neu- 
tral nations, it would be vain and even 
dangerous to take the initiative in calling 
a conference of neutrals.” 

On Oct. 12, Ambassador Page tele- 
graphed Secretary Lansing as follows: 
“Hoover was recently approached by a 
man in Brussels who has close relations 
with German Government with request to 
convey a peace feeler to British Govern- 
ment. Hoover declined.” 

Meanwhile, Joseph C. Grew, American 
charge d'affaires in Germany, wrote a 
long despatch to the Department of State 
(arriving there Nov. 6) in which he re- 
ported on a new liberal movement in Ger- 
many. He reported a “radical change in 
the Prussian electoral laws, a redistribu- 
tion of the electoral districts of the 
Reichstag, a better treatment of Poles, 
Danes and Alsatians, and greater chances 
of free education for the poorer classes.” 


Reply to ‘Feeler’ 


Made Two Months Later 

THE United States did not reply to the 
German peace feeler made on Sept. 25 
until two months later, when Secretary 
Lansing sent, on Nov. 29, a telegram stat- 
ing that “the President is watching the 
whole situation with the utmost solicitude, 
having the desire and definite purpose to 
be of service in that great matter (peace) 
at the earliest possible moment.” 

A week later Ambasasdor Grew tele- 
graphed the following communication from 
the German Chancellor: 

“The German Government, desirous of 
maintaining amicable relations with the 
United States, has given proof of its will- 
ingness to settle incidents arising between 
the two nations in a friendly spirit by the 
replay recently transmitted to the Ameri- 
can Government in the “Marina” and 
“Arabia” cases. It is with great satisfac- 
tion that I have noted that the President 
of the United States offers to open pour- 
parlers for peace. Negotiations have so 
far not met with favorable response from 
the other side. I hope the time will come 
when Germany’s enemies will be more will- 
ing to lend an ear to the voice of reason. 
I am extremely gratified to see from the 
message you were good enough to deliver 
to me that in this eventuality I can count 
upon the sincere and practical cooperation 
of the President in the restoration of 
peace as much as the President can count 
on the practical cooperation of the German 
authorities.” ‘ 

Four days later, Dec. 11, Ambassador 
Penfield sent a telegram from Vienna giv- 
ing the peace overture of the Central Pow- 
ers, which follows in full text: 

“Vienna, December 11, 1916, 4 p. m. 
“| Received December 13, 8:25 a. m. | 

“1572. To Secretary and President: 
Minister of Foreign Affairs sent for me 
this morning to give me advance informa- 
tion that tomorrow there will issue from 
Vienna, Berlin, Sofia, and Constantinople 
an identic appeal to Entente powers to 
arrange a conference for discussion of 
terms of peace. For two months Baron 
Burian has worked on project and meas- 
ure is wholly his own. He stated that it 
must be apparent that Central Powers can 
not be defeated; hence why continue a 
struggle ruinous in blood and money. 
Baron Burian pointed to Roumania as ob- 
ject lesson in punishment for fighting 
Center Powers. He says his measure will 
be powerful appeal to humanity and will 
gain converts among people in Entente 
countries, even if failing to bring early 
peace. 

“Minister for Foreign Affairs gives me 
first information because American Gov- 
ernment in Entente countries aside from 
Italy is charged with Austro-Hungarian 
interests. He promises to give me at 11 
a. m. tomorrow full text of document. It 
comes in French and plans are made for 
speedy translation and encoding for trans- 
mission to Washington. 

PENFIELD.” 
Overture’s Text Sent 


To Allied Governments 

THE text of the overture was sent by the 
United States to all of the Allied Govern- 
ments, and was followed on Dec. 18 by a 
long appeal on the part of President Wil- 
son “suggesting an immediate opportunity 
for a comparison of views as to the terms 
which must precede those ultimate ar- 
rangements for the peace of the world. 
The President is not proposing peace; he 
is not even offering mediation. He is 
merely proposing that soundings be taken 
in order that we may learn how near the 
haven of peace may be.” 

In reply, Ambassador Sharp informed 
Secretary Lansing that the President of 
France had termed the German peace pro- 
posal as a “veritable war ruse,” while 
Ambassador Page transmitted the text of 
an address delivered by the British Prime 
Minister to the British Parliament, in 
which he said: 

“To enter on the invitation of Germany, 
proclaiming herself victorious, without 
any knowledge of the proposals she pro- 
poses to make, into a conference, is to put 
our heads into a noose with the rope in the 
hands of Germany—and this country is not 
altogether without experience in these 
matters.” 


many is sending 50 bottles of Rhine wine, 
that King George of Englandis sending a * 
wedding cake weighing a ton, and that 
President Doumergue of France is sending 
Ras Tafari an especially equipped airplane. 

This, however, has not always been the 
policy of the United States, according to 
the records of the Department of State. In 
the early history of the country expensive 
presents, consisting of revolvers, watches 
and whisky, frequently were given to ruling 
monarchs. 


Special Expeditions Made 
To Carry Gifts to Sultan 


THE American Minister to Morocco, Al- 
giers and the States of the Barbary Coast 
always made special expeditigns inland to 
take a present to the Sultan, according to 
records of the Department, and this prac- 
tice was continued until about 1900 in the 
case of Morocco. : 

_When Commodore Matthew Perry made 
his pilgrimage to Japan to persuade the 
Emperor to open his doors to trade with 
the United States, records of the Depart- 
ment of State show that he wrote President 
Fillmore suggesting that he take as pres- 
ents “census tables, post office railway re- 
ports, military and naval registers to set 
forth the extraordinary prosperity of the 
United States under their genial laws.” 

Commodore Perry also suggested that he 
take “a few of the more simple agricultural 
implements of our own country—the com- 
mon cultivator, the plow and_ harrow, 
spades, hoes, the threshing and winnowing 
machines.” 


The list of presents, according to records 
of the Department, include the followius® 

One box of perfumery, two packages for 
the Emperér, one barrel of whisky for the 
Emperor, one cask of wine for the Emperor 
and one box for distribution, one box con- 
taining 11 pistols for distribution, a quan- 
tity of cherry cordials, both for the Em- 
peror and for distribution, a number of 
baskets of champagne, both for the Em- 
peror and for distribution, a quantity of 
maraschino, one box of chinaware, one box 
of books, one telescope for the Emperor; 
rifles, swords, ammunition and tea. 


Narrow Gauge Railway 
Taken to Japan by Perry 


COMMODORE PERRY also took with 
him a narrow gauge railway which was set 
up on the beach of Yeddo and used in tak- 
ing Japanese on short rides, the records 
show. 


Recently, however, gifts to monarchs 
have been less expensive and less frequently 
given, it was stated orally by the Depart- 
ment of State. 

A list of recent gifts obtained at the De- 
partment follows in full text: 

To the Prince Regent of Japan on the 
occasion of his marriage, a piece of silver, 
from the American Ambassador, Cyrus E. 
Woods. 


To the Japanese Prince, Chichibu, 
brother of the Emperor, on the occasion of 
his marriage to Miss Setzuko Matsudaira, 
a portfolio from President Coolidge. Miss 
Matsudaira was given a clock by the Secre- 
tary of State, Frank B. Kellogg and Mrs. 
Kellogg. 


To the Shah of Persia on the occasion of 
his coronation in 1926, an autographed 
photograph of President Coolidge in a sil- 
ver frame. 

To Emperor Zeoditu of Abyssinia ~ 
June 23, 1928, the American Minister, Ad 
dison E. Southard, gave a silver bowl, and 
at the same time gave a set of Moore’s In- 
ternational Law to Ras Tafari, then Prince 
Regent. 


Prevailing Policy Cited 


In Department’s Telegram 

ON THE occasion of the coronation of 
the Emperor of Japan, the Department of 
State telegraphed the American Embassy 
in Tokyo, Oct. 27, 1928, that “following 
usual procedure, no gift will be sent by the 
President of this Government on the occa- 
sion of the coronation of the Emperor.” 


According to information informally re- 
ceived by the Department of State, various 
private firms will send presents to the Em- 
peror of Abyssinia. Among these are the 
American Rose Association: and the Balti- 
more Dahlia Society, which are sending 
especially selected assortments of plants 
for the imperial gardens, already famous 
throughout Europe. 

Among the presents are also several fa- 
mous American motion picture films—Ben 
Hur, King of Kings and the Antarctic Ex- 
plorations of Rear Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd. 


PLAN FOR TOUR 


Of South America 
By League Official 


"THE Secretary General of the League of 

Nations, Sir Eric Drummond, -has res 
ceived invitations to visit Peru, Cuba, Bo- 
livia, Colombia and Panama during his coig. 
ing South American trip, according to an- 
nouncement by the League of Nations, 
which has been received in routine form by 
the Department of State. 

He has replied that he accepts the invi- 
tations as far as his time allows. The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

Following the invitation of the Urue- 
guayan Government, which has been ac- 
cepted by the Secretary General, to attend 


¢ the festivities of the Centenary of Uru- 


guayan independence, several Latin Ameri- 
can governments (Bolivia, Colombia, Cuba, 
Panama and Peru) have invited Sir Eric 
Drummond to visit their territory on that 
occasion. 

In reply to these courteous invitations 
the Secretary General has informed these 
governments that he will be glad to accept 
their invitations, provided the time allowed 
for his journey is sufficient. 

On Sept. 26 the Council accepted the invi- 
tation of the Uruguayan Government, at 
the same time deciding that the Secretary 
General should be authorized to visit other 
Latin American countries, should he re- 
ceive invitations to that effect. It, never- 
theless, recommended that these visits 
should be restricted to countries whose 
capitals were near the coast in order to 
avoid unduly prolonging the journey. 
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FLYING WITHOUT VISION 


Discussed in Relation to Instruments’ Value 


FEDERAL TESTS — 


VIATION pilots who believe they 
A can “fly blind” without vision or the 

use of instruments for “any length 
of time” are “altogether deluded,” accord- 
ing to an article prepared in the office of 
the San Francisco office of the United 
States Weather Bureau by Thomas R. Reed 
and published in the Bureau’s Monthly 
Weather Review. “As a maiter of fact, 
neither the sense of direction nor the sense 
of equilibrium can be relied upon after the 
vision has been completely destroyed,” it 
is stated. The section of the article de- 
voted to instrument flying follows in full 
text: 

The term “instrument flying” is com- 
monly used to denote the means employed 
by the pilot to keep his plane under control 
and on its course when view of the earth, 
sky, and horizon is obliterated. Other 
terms having substantially the same mean- 
ing in pilot’s vernacular are “fog flying” 
or more often, “blind flying.” Actually 
there is a distinction which should be 
drawn in the use of these expressions. 
“Fog flying” obviously refers to flying un- 
der a single kind of atmospheric condition 
only. “Blind flying” should not be con- 
fused with instrument flying, although this 
is frequently done, because, strictly speak- 
ing, “blind flying” is flying without vision 
and without the aid of instruments either. 


‘Blind Flying’ Said 
To Invite Disaster 


BLIND flying should never be attempted. 
It has been thoroughly proved in recent 
years that to fly “blind” without the aid 
of instruments is to invite disaster. Pilots 
ygno imagine they can fly blind for any 
length of time are altogether deluded, and 
there are very few who will push such a 
claim today, although in former years 
there were not a few who believed they 
could do it. In some cases they did and 
returned to tell the tale; but it was un- 
doubtedly a case of the ship flying itself 
and the pilot having sense enough to let 
it. As a matter of fact neither the sense 
of direction nor the sense of equilibrium 
can be relied upon after the vision has been 
completely destroyed; the pilot can not tell 
except by instrumental means whether the 
ship is climbing, nosing down, banking, 
turning, or stalling. If in an open cock- 
pit he can detect a skid or a slip by feeling 
the air strike him on one cheek or the 
other, but in a closed cabin this source of 
information is excluded, and except for his 
_instrument board he has no warning of his 
‘@peril. In former days the only instru- 
ments the pilot had to aid him in such an 
emergency were his compass, his air speed 
indicator, and his altimeter. If he was ex- 
ceedingly careful his compass kept him fly- 
ing straight; his air speed indicator 
showed him whether he was maintaining 
flying speed or approaching a stall; his 
altimeter kept him informed of his height 
above his starting point. Once the ship 
got into a spin, however, his compass be- 
came useless and he had no instrumental 
means to guide him in the recovery of 
control. 
In recent years important additions have 
been made to the foregoing equipment. 
Chief among these is the bank-and-turn 
indicator which shows the pilot whether 
he is turning or skidding and in what, di- 
rection. The rate-of-climb indicator which 
shows him whether he is climbing or nos- 
ing down has also been brought out; the 
earth-inductor compass has been evolved; 
the radio direction finder and the capacity 
altimeter have been developed. All these 
aids have tended to make instrument flying 
‘ more feasible, and may at first glance seem 
to have made it quite safe. This, however, 
is to assume a great deal too much. In- 
deed, it is upon this point that people 
within the industry are not wholly in agree- 
ment. Proponents of instrument flying 
point out that with so complete an instru- 
ment board, instrument flying is only a 
matter of training and practice. Most 
pilots, however, and notably those with 
years of flying experience, are loath to en- 
trust themselves to it, and only do so when 
they have to and then for as short a time 
as possible. They point out with excellent 
reason the degree of concentration such 
flying demands, and say that to sustain it 
we length of time is asking a good 
deal. 


Five Instruments 
‘Must Be Watched’ 


LET us reenumerate the instruments 
that must be watched: Bank-and-turn in- 
dicator, air speed indicator, compass, alti- 
meter, and rate-of-climb indicator. 

Of course one does not: have to rivet his 
eyes on any but the first two, but from 
these he can scarcely let his vision stray 
for a moment. And such moments, when 
seized, must be long enough to allow a 
glance at not only the other instruments 
mentioned but at engine thermometers, oil 
and gasoline gauges, and tachometers. If 
he is depending on the radio beacon for 
navigation he is relieved of watching his 
compass; but if flying by compass he has 
a navigational problem added to that of 
merely flying the ship to harass him. 
@We know that men can do this sort of 
flying; some of them are doing it. How 
safely it can be done is a matter of debate. 
Some individuals are better qualified for it 
than others; unquestionably to do it prop- 
erly requires a thorough understanding of 
the purpose and function of each instru- 
ment and continual practice in their use. 
Lt. L. C. Ramsey, instructor in aerial nav- 
igation at the Pensacola Naval Air Sta- 
tion and a proponent of instrument flying, 
makes this statement in a recent and very 
illuminating contribution on the subect:' 

“It requires from three to six hours in- 
struction or practice in this art before pro- 
ficiency is gained. Some, with less apti- 
tude for this kind of flying, require longer. 
Once confidence and proficiency are gained 
they must be maintained by frequent prac- 
tice. Even a short lay-off results in a de- 
crease in skill.” 

Dichman in his informative book, “This 
Aviation Business,” expresses the follow- 
ing view: 

“To say that the problem is solved or 
nearly so is indicative of ignorance. Self- 
appointed heralds with only unbounded en- 
thusiasm to guide them may announce that 


1The Distinction Between Blind Flying and In- 
strument Flying, by L. C. Ramsey, U. S. Air Serv- 
ices, April, 1930, p. 26. 


with the radiobeacon, induction compass, 
bank and turn indicator, radiophone to 
the ground, capacity altimeter, and other 
equipment the problems of safe fog flying 
are solved. However, men like Hegenber- 
ger and Doolittle, who are doing the pioneer 
work in this phase of aviation, will readily 
admit that there are still a great many 
problems to be solved before flying through 
a fog can really be considered safe and 
sure.” (P. 145.) 

Quotation Made From 

Paper on Ocean Flights 

COMMANDER J. C. HUNSAKER, vice 
president of the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corpo- 
ration, in a very thoughtful paper on 
“Transoceanic Air Travel,” presented at 
the recent national aeronautic meeting of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers sum- 
marized the situation in these words: 

“The effect of thick weather (rain, snow, 
fog) in inducing loss of control due to loss 
of visibility is extremely serious, although 
there is a general expectation that so- 
called “blind flying” by the use of instru- 
ments for control and radio for course and 
position will eventually overcome this 
hazard. Today, we can only say that it is 
expected that in the future the airplane 
pilot will be independent of visibility. 
There will be, however, a necessity for 
special and delicate instruments, upon the 
correct functioning of which apparatus the 
lives of all on board will depend. Bearing 
in mind the inherent perversity of all deli- 
cate instruments, we must conclude that 
loss of visibility will continue to be dan- 
gerous for the airplane.” 

Discussion of this subject could easily 
and perhaps very profitably be extended, 
but the opinions offered should be sufficient 
to convince the airways meteorologist that 
for the present at least, and probably for 
some time to come, his greatest responsi- 
bility to the cause of air travel can be best 
discharged by alert and intelligent advice 
regarding atmospheric conditions likely to 
require blind flying, or flying by instru- 
mental means alone. He should not be in- 
duced to minimize the cloud or fog hazard 
wherever safety of flight as distinguished 
from sheer practicability is the point to 
be considered, nor be misled by the abor- 
tive doctrine that “terminal weather” is 
the fons et origo of an airways weather 
service. On the contrary, he should apply 
to every part of the flying zone under his 
professional purview the purport of Clar- 
ence Chamberlain’s recently broadcast 
ultimatum: “When I can’t see, I don’t fly.” 


AERIAL LIGHTS 


Forming Canadian 


System Described 


SYSTEMS of lights operated in Canada as 

aids to aerial navigation are described 
in a bulletin entitled “Airports in Canada 
and Newfoundland,” issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce under the official desig- 
nation of “Trade Information Bulletin No. 
716:" 

The section of the publication devoted to 
Canada’s lighting facilities for night navi- 
gation and landing follows in full text: 

In western Canada a system of air-line 
beacon lights and field flood lights for night 
navigation and landing was placed in opera- 
tion early in 1930 at mail stops and emer- 
gency landing fields along the Winnipeg- 
Calgary air-mail route, following the main 
line of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Beacons have been placed every 10 miles 
along the route, and rotating beacons visi- 
ble for 90 miles in clear weather are estab- 
lished (going westward along the Canadian 
Pacific line) at Winnipeg and Brandon (in 
Manitoba), at Regina and Moosejaw (in 
Saskatchewan), and at Medicine Hat and 
Calgary (in Alberta), as well as at Edmon- 
ton (in Alberta, 175 air-line miles north 
and slightly east of Calgary). 

The following emergency fields have gas 
lighting equipment: Wolseley and Burrows 
(in Saskatchewan, east of Regina, along 
Canadian Pacific Railway). Other emer- 
gency fields have electric lighting systems, 
as follows (going eastward from Regina) : 
In Saskatchewan (on or near Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway), at Broadview and Cail- 
mount; in Manitoba (along Canadian Na- 
tional Railway), at Arrow River, Rivers, 
Petrel, and Macgregor. 

Intermediate fields east of Calgary are 
located as follows: In Alberta (along Ca- 
nadian Pacific), at Namaka, Bassano, 
Brooks, and Alderon; in Saskatchewan 
(between western border and Moosejaw, 
along Canadian Pacific main line), at Cum- 
mings, Piapot, Webb, Swift Current, Her- 
bert, Valjean, and Mortlach. 

At’ Winnipeg a new beacon and direc- 
tional light has been installed in the roof 
of the Hudson Bay Company’s store. The 
beacon is slightly over 200 feet from the 
ground; the directional beacon, of red neon 
light, is of 2,000,000 candlepower and 
points fixedly toward the landing field on 
the edge of the city. Plans are under way 
by the Hudson Bay Company for placing 
similar beacons on their stores at Edmon- 
ton, Calgary, and other western cities. 

At Stevenson Field, Winnipeg, two flood 
lights have been erected, each about 8 feet 
high, with 4-foot diameter and a circular 
body tapering to a small tower in which is 
placed a ventilating fan. Half of the diam- 
eter consists of lenses and prisms that 
throw the light on the ground at a slight 
angle from the horizontal. Inside is a 
powerful reflector that projects the light 
from an incandescent unit of 10,000 watts, 
equal to 2,500 candlepower. 

In eastern Canada, at the London (south- 
ern Ontario) airport, there has been in- 
stalled a rotating beacon 52 feet high, with 
1,500-watt lamps and a range of 30 to 40 
miles in clear weather. Smaller beacons are 
being placed along the mail route connect- 
ae namneal and Quebec with Detroit, 
Mich. 


NEW PLANE TO NICARAGUA 


REPLACING a plane scheduled for re- 
conditioning, a Fokker trimotored trans- 
port has been sent by the Navy to the Ma- 
rine Corps squadrons in Nicaragua, the 
Bureau of Aeronautics announced Oct. ,30. 
The ship took off from Philadelphia Oct. 
30, the “Bureau said. 


The plane shown above is the craft used by the Army Air Corps 
in conducting tests with 2,000-pound demolition bombs at Fort 
One of the bombs is shown on the ground preparatory 
The explosion created when a 


Sill, Okla. 
to being attached to the plane. 


United States Army Air Cexrps 


bomb struck hard rock on the summit of Granite Hill is shown 
in the inset photograph. 
was 2,000 yards from the explosion, according to information 
concerning the tests issued by the Army Air Corps. 


In making this photograph the camera 


RADIO FACILITIES FOR AVIATION 


Increased to Meet Growth of Operations 


N INCREASE nearly fourfold of the 
radio facilities for aviation to care for 
the general expansion of commercial avia- 
tion has been effected by the Federal 
Radio Commission. 

In a new allocation, voted this week by 
the Commission, three transcontinental 
radio-aviation networks are established, 
with comprehensive feeder systems, to 
maintain communication between plane 
and ground and point to point between 
airports. The number of channels as- 
signed to these networks is increased from 
14 to 46, virtually all of them in the short- 
wave band. 

The rapid growth of commercial avia- 
tion, and the opening of new contract air 
mail services nation-wide in scope made 
nécessary the revision of the aviation 
radio set-up, it was explained orally at 
the Commission. A general order (No. 
99) was adopted by the Commission em- 
bodying the new alignment, and the pre- 
vious allocation order (No. 94), adopted 
only a few months ago, was repealed. 


New System Provides 
For Three Main Chains 


THREE main chains and feeders consti- 
tute the new arrangement. The northern 
or Red transcontinental chain runs from 
San Francisco to New York, taking in in- 
termediate airports.. The midtransconti- 
nental or Blue chain connects Los Angeles 
and New York via Kansas City and the 
southern transcontinental chain, or Brown 
network, operates from San Francisco to 
New York via Dallas and Atlanta. 

An Atlantic coastal chain, known as the 
Orange chain, is established, running 
down the east coast through Central 
America and with a hook-up with South 
America. The old “green chain,” for- 
merly a central network, is dissolved as 
such, but is revised and employed as a 
feeder for the three main transcontinental 
units. 

The new general order (No. 99) follows 
in full text: 

At a session of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission held at its offices in Washington, 
D. C., on Oct. 27, 1930. It is ordered: 

(1) That General Order 94 is hereby re- 
pealed. 

(2) Upon proper application of any 
companies or agencies maintaining, or 
proposing to maintain, aeronautical sta- 
tions, if the Commission is satisfied that 
the particular applicant is qualified and 
that the issuance of the license or licenses 
in question would serve public interest, 
convenience or necessity, frequencies will 
be designated solely for use by all of said 
stations which comprise a continuous se- 
ries of stations, or chain, along a particu- 
lar airway. 

(3) In the interest of economy in the 
use of frequencies, to coordinate the radio 
facilities and secure the maximum flexi- 
bility, it is required that, where the serv- 
ice provided by a chain is regularly used, 


as distinguished from casual, incidental or 
emergency use, the owners of the trans- 
port aircraft which use such chain, or 
chains, shall cooperate among themselves 
as to the operation, maintenance, and lia- 
bility of the stations; provided, however, 
that nothing herein shall impose upon the 
Commission any authority or responsibil- 
ity whatever with reference to the private 
business or transactions of any licensee. 
Aeronautical stations licensed pursuant to 
this plan are required to provide service, 
without discrimination, for all-and any air- 
craft, the owners of which enter into such 
cooperation. In addition, chain stations 
shall provide reasonable and fair service 
to itinerant aircraft upon the frequencies 
designated for that purpose. 


Two Types of Aircraft 
Are Defined by Order 


(4) FOR the purpose of this order, two 
types of aircraft are defined: a. Transport 
aircraft—those commercially transport- 
ing persons and/or property and operat- 
ing regularly on fixed routes. b. Itinerant 
aircraft—all those other than transport or 
Government aircraft. 

(5) An aeronautical station shall be 
defined as one being’ capable of giving: 
1. Ground to aircraft communication; 
2. Point-to-point communication (provided 
frequencies have been designated for this 
service pursuant to paragraph a of section 
9). 38. Distress, calling and navigational 
service, 

(6) All frequencies assigned for avia- 
tion purposes shall be designated in three 
classes as follows: a. Frequencies used 
by aeronautical or aircraft stations on a 
chain or chains for communication pur- 
poses either between aeronautical stations 
and aircraft or between aeronautical sta- 
tions; b. Frequencies used for distress, 
calling and aids to navigation; c. . Other 
aviation frequencies. 

(7) The distress, calling and naviga- 
tional frequencies and frequencies other 
than those permanently assigned to chains 
shall be as follows: 

278 ke. Airport frequency. Calling and 
working frequency from all ground sta- 
tions to aircraft. Power not to exceed 15 
watts. To be required for all ground sta- 
tions after Sept. 1, 1931. 

333 ke. International air calling fre- 
quency to be used only beyond the limits 
of the United States, and then, only for 
communication between aircraft and for- 
eign stations. 

375. kc. Radio compass. 

500 ke. International calling and dis- 
tress frequency for ships and aircraft over 
the seas. 

3106 ke. National calling and working 
frequency for all itinerant aircraft. It 
may also be assigned to transport aircraft 
in addition to the chain frequencies. Air- 
craft calling or working ground stations 
on this frequency will conduct a two-way 
communication by utilizing the 3,106 kilo- 
cycle frequency for transmitting from air- 


COMMANDEERING CIVIL PLANES 


Practice Authorized by Decree in Poland 


RIVATELY-OWNED airplanes in Poland 

are to be used by the government for 
urgent military transportation in peace as 
well as in war, according to provisions of 
an official decree now in effect, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is informed in a report 
from McCeney Werlich, Charge d’Affaires 
ad interim in Warsaw. Contents of the re- 
port were made public in a statement issued 
by the Department, which follows in full 
text: 

An alphabetical list of those persons who 
are obliged to furnish airplanes when 
called upon by recognized authorities, will 
be published by the Polish Government in 
December of each year. These lists will in- 
culde all persons possessing airplanes, un- 
less otherwise exempted. Owners of non- 
commercial aircraft will be listed first, ac- 
cording to the terms of the decree. 

When determining the rates of remuner- 
ation for the service demanded, the costs 


of maintenance of an airplane and crew will 


be taken into consideration, as well as the 
fuel consumed from the time of taking off 
to the place of destination and back to the 
field where it originally took off; also the 


travel expenses of the members of the crew 
to the place of take off and back from the 
place of destination to their residences. Re- 
muneration for compliance with the obliga- 
tion of providing means of transportation 
will be paid from the budget of the minis- 
try of war. 

In case the airplane furnished is de- 
stroyed or damaged, an investigation will 
be made at the authorization of the minis- 
try of communications for the confirmation 
of the amount of damage or destruction to 
the airplane and of the circumstances under 
which the damage or destruction occurred. 
The filing of claims for remuneration for 
damage or destruction to airplanes must be 
made within one year from the date of 
the accident. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT CoMMENS BY THE UNITED States DAILy 


craft to the ground and the 278 kilocycle 
frequency for receiving from the ground 
to aircraft. 

5,525, 11,050 and 16,580 ke. Primarily 
for coastal stations and ships. May also be 
assigned to aircraft only for the purpose 
of calling a postal station or ship when 
aircraft is in flight over the sea. 

_414 and 457 ke. Working frequencies for 
aircraft on sea flights desiring interme- 
diate frequencies. Those desiring high 
frequencies may use the _ frequencies 
designated for maritime calling and 
working. 


Frequencies Designated 
For Federal Experiments 


8. THE frequencies 12,180 and 12,210 
kilocycles designated by the President as 
reserved for Government experimental 
stations but available for assignment to 
commercial companies subject to recall by 
the Government upon six months’ notice, 
are made available on such temporary 
basis for aeronautical point-to-point com- 
munications on chains during daylight 
hours only; provided, however, that appli- 
cants desiring the use of such frequen- 
cies can show that such frequencies are 
necessary. Licensees are hereby notified 
that these frequencies may be recalled on 
or before July 1, 1931. 


(9) Frequencies licensed for use by 
aeronautical stations shall not be used for 
point-to-point service except in conjunc- 
tion with communication between aircraft 
and ground and then only: a. Where fre- 
quencies are allocated to a chain and co- 
operatively used, as’ described in para- 
graph 2, point-to-point service will be li- 
censed upon application or frequencies to 
be designated, provided, that the use of 
such service shall be open to all of the co- 
operative participants upon an equal basis 
and then only to the extent of the actual 
aviation needs of the users; b. That at all 
times, the licensee of point-to-point serv- 
ice shall be required to transmit, without 
charge or discrimination, all necessary 
messages in times of: public emergency 
which involve the safety of life or prop- 
erty. 

(10) In no event shall the use of any 
frequency authorized under the provisions 
of this order by a licensee extend to com- 
mercial correspondenec or to paid or toll 
Messages in the sense in which these 
terms are generally understood and ac- 
cepted. 


_ (11) The chains shall be established as 
indicated upon a map to be maintained by 
the Commission and this map shall show 
(1) the localtion of all aeronautical sta- 
tions; (2) the frequencies allocated by the 
Commission, and (3) as nearly as possible, 
all proposed chains (following, connecting 
with or independent of existing chains). 
Copies of this map are available upon re- 
quest. ; 

(12) The chains shall be established, 
as indicated upon this map in colored lines, 
the colors having the frequency designa- 
tions as follows: 

NORTHERN TRANSCONTINENTAL 
CHAIN AND FEEDERS (RED). 

Mobile Service: Available for aircraft 
and aeronautical stations. Unlimited 
hours, 3,160 ke., 3,166 ke., 3,172 ke., and 
3,178 ke. Day only, 5,570 ke. and 5,660 ke. 
Fixed Service Utilized 
For Relaying Messages 

FIXED Service: The primary use shall 
be for the relay of messages destined for 
or originating on aircraft and relating to 
the actual aviation needs of the users and 
on condition that no interference is 
caused to mobile service. Unlimited hours, 
2,482 ke., 2,506 ke., and 4,124 ke. Day 
only, 6,215 kce., and 6,230 kc. 


MIDTRANSCONTINENTAL CHAIN AND 
FEEDERS (BLUE). 


Mobile Service: Available for aircraft 
and aeronautical stations. Unlimited 
hours, east of Kansas City, Kans., 3,082 kc., 
and 3,088 ke. Day only, west of Kansas 
City, Kans., 5,510 ke. Day only, east of 
Kansas City, Kans., 5,540 kc. 

Fixed Service: The primary use shall 
be for the relay of messages destined for 
or originating on aircraft and relating to 


OF INSTRUMENTS 


Produce Data for 


Use in Aviation 


HE time required for aircraft ther- 
mometers, thermograplg and baro-— 
graphs to indicate atmospheric: 
changes—in other words, the “time lag” of» 
the instruments—has been the subject of; 
tests at the Bureau of Standards, results’ 
of which are published in the current issue» 
of the Bureau’s Journal of Research. The’ 
author of the report is H. B. Henrickson. 
The abstract of the report follows in full 
text: Py 
“A constant which will be called the timé” 
lag has been determined experimentally for 
thermographs, barographs, and of the tem- 
perature elements of a Fergusson meteoro-, 
graph. When the instruments are exposed 
in the same medium and to the same venti- 
lation this cénstant can be used to evaluate 
their thermometric lag. For the pur-’ 
pose of comparison this constant was also 
measured for a number of laboratory ther- 
mometers. The tests on the thermometers 
and thermographs were made in. an air 
stream of 17 miles per hour, and those on 
the barographs in still air and in an air 
stream of 10 miles per hour. 


Greatest Time Lag Found 
In Liquid-filled Type 

“RESULTS for the thermometers show 
that the liquid-filled type has the greatest 
time lag and, therefore, under similar con- 
ditions of exposure the greatest thermome- 
tric lag, followed in order by the bimetallic 
strip type and the electric resistance ther- 
mometers. All of the barographs, even the 
metal-cased types, have a far greater time 
lag than the thermometers, but the lag is 
reduced considerably by moderate ventila- 
tion. The lag of the thermometers ranged 
from 3 to 72 seconds, whereas that of the 
barographs in still air ranged from 22 to 
64 minutes. The lag of the temperature 
element of the meteorograph was found to 
be 3 minutes in still air and 11 seconds in 
an air stream of 17 miles per hour.” 
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the actual aviation needs of the users and 
on condition that no interference is caused 
to mobile services. Unlimited hours, 
2,722 kc., 2,734 ke., and 4,108 ke. Day only, 
west of Kansas City, Kans., 6,350 ke. Day 
only, east of Kansas City, Kans., 6,365 kc. 
Day only, Los Angeles to Salt Lake City 
to Great Falls, 6,280 ke. Day only, 8,015 
ke., and 12,180 ke. 


SOUTHERN TRANSCONTINENTAL 
CHAIN AND FEEDERS (BROWN). 


Mobile Service: Available for aircraft 
and aeronautical _ stations. Unlimited 
hours, must not interfere with Canadian 
services, 3,238 kc., and 3,244 kc. Unlimited 
hours, not to be used west and north of 
Chicago, 3,452 kc., 3,460 ke., 3,468 ke., and 
3,484 ke. Day only, 5,600 ke. Day only, 
for Canadian aeronautical services, may 
be assigned in southern United States pro- 
vided no interference is caused to Cana- 
dian communications, 5,630 ke. 


Fixed Service: The primary use shall 
be for the relay of messages destined for 
or originating on aircraft and relating to 
the actual aviation needs of the users and 
on condition that no interference is 
caused to mobile services. Unlimited hours, 
2,326 ke., 2,344 ke., and 4,140 ke. Day only, 
6,260 kce., 6,275 ke., and 12,210 ke. 


ATLANTIC COASTAL CHAIN AND 
FEEDERS (ORANGE). 

Mobile Service:. Available for aircraft 
and aeronautical _ stations. Unlimited 
hours, 3,070 ke., and 3,076 ke. Day only; 
Miami, Fla., and Brownsville, Tex., and 
other stations south of these locations; 
not available for aircraft; 5,405 ke. Day 
only, 5,690 ke. Unlimited hours; available 
only for assignment to aircraft and to be 
used only when operating south of Miami, 
Fla., and Brownsville, Tex.; 8,650 kc. 


Fixed Service: The primary use shall 
be for the relay of messages destined for 
or originating on aircraft and relating to 
the actual aviation needs of the users and 
on condition that no interference is 
caused to mobile services. Unlimited hours, 
also available for mobile service, 2,662 ke. 
Unlimited hours, 4,164 ke. Day only, 6,305 
ke., 6,320 ks., and 12,210 ke. 


Application of Term 
‘Day’ Is Indicated 


(13) IN ALL cases herein where the 
word “day” occurs in connection with a 
specific frequency, such use of the word 
“day” shall be construed to mean that pe- 
riod of time included between two hours 
after local sunrise and two hours before 
local sunset. If, for any reason, it is im- 
possible to shift from a day to a night 
frequency at the exact time required, such 
shift in frequency shall be made at the 
earliest possible moment; and with respect 
to any aircraft, under no circumstances 
shall the use of a day frequency be con- 
tinued at night after such aircraft has 
once landed at one of the regular airports 
along its route, following the time when 
such shift is required to be made. 

(14) No aeronautical station will be li- 
censed to use more than one kilowatt 
power on frequencies of 1,500 ke. and 
above. 

(15) All aeronautical stations will main- 
tain a watch on such frequencies and for 
such periods of time as may be desig- 
nated. 

(16) Licensees, both of aeronautical andy 
aircraft stations, shall install equipment 
of such construction and efficiency as will 
assure the service which the station is in- 
tended to give. 

(17) All licenses, whether aircraft or 
aeronautical,,shall be posted at all times 
in a conspicuous place in the station so 
licensed. The license of every station oper- 
ator shall be available for inspection at all 
times while on duty. 


(18) This order is, and shall be, con- 
strued as a regulation of the Commission, 
violation of which will be a cause for re- 
vocation of license as provided by the act, 
of 1927, as amended. ' 


It is further ordered, That all General 
Orders or parts thereof and all rules and 
regulations in ccnflict herewith be, and 
the same are hereby, repealed. 

This order shall be effective on the day 
first above written. 
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Action for Infringement of Safety 


Appliance for Elevators Dismissed 


Restricted Scope of One Patent Held to Pre- 
vent Liability; Second Patent Founded on 
Abandoned Claims Adjudged Invalid 
7 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
ELEVATOR SUPPLIES CoMPANY, INC., 


v. 
GRAHAM & NorTON COMPANY. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. 
No. 4251 


.On appeal from the District Court for 
the District of Delaware. 

_Samuet E. Darsy Jr, E. E. Bert and 
Darsy & Darsy for plaintiff-appellant; 
Henry C. TOWNSEND, VIRGIL C. KLINE, 
Cuirton V. Epwarps and Wm. G. 
Manarry for defendant-appellee. __ 

-.Before BUFFINGTON and WOOLLEY, Cir- 
cuit Judges, and SCHOONMAKER, Dis- 
rict Judge. 

, Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 6, 1930 : 
WOOLLEY, oe ogre _ 
charges the defendant with intfring! 
certain claims of Reissue Patent No. 13- 
932 to Wylde & Schenck and all claims 
of Letters Patent No. 1105053 issued to 
the same inventors. 


inged and the second patent invalid, 
Picmisved the bill. 33 Fed. (2d) 146. 
The plaintiff appealed. 

The inventions of the patents in suit 
relate to safety devices on elevators, 
particularly on passenger elvators. 

The art knew from experience that 
certain dangers lurk in high speed ele- 
vator operations and that elevator pas- 
sengers develop, consciously, or uncon- 
sciously, a habit of doing very foolish 
and very dangerous things. It sought by 


various devices to reduce the dangers | 


inherent in elevator operations and to 
protect passengers from themselvs. Ac- 
cordingly devices were invented to pre- 
vent the starting of the car until the 
door is closed, or nearly closed, of which 
the invention of the second patent in 
suit is an example; and devices to pre- 
vent an unauthorized reopening or push- 
ing back of the shaftway door on its 
closing movement and before it is en- 
tirely closed, and thus to prevent pas- 
sengers from “rushing the door” and 
suffering the consequences of that very 
positive danger, in which class the de- 
vice of the first patent falls. 


Invention as 


Combination Assumed 


Wylde & Schenck, Reissue Patent No. 
13932, issued June 15, 1915. The patent 
is for a “door controlling device.” It 
provides mechanism for two main pur- 
poses; one, to open a shaftway door; the 
other, to close it and, particularly, to 
prevent it being reopened or pushed back 
when it is on its reverse closing move- 
ment, and incidentally to lock the door 
when finally closed. We shall assume 
that the device involves invention. 

On this assumption we necessarily 
must also assume that the invention is 
a combination, not an aggregation. 


While this is debatable because the de-| and closed and the toggle functions in| 


vice, by its several parts, performs one 
function in opening and closing the door 
and an entirely different and unrelated 
function in providing against pushing 
open the door on its reverse or closing 
movement, it follows necessarily, on our 
double assumption, that the structure is 
unitary, having dual functions to meet 
dual requirements which arise out of 
one problem. 

The device consists of a toggle whose 
levers are employed as means for open- 
ing the door and for closing the door 
and, to a limited extent, for locking it. 
One lever of the toggle is mounted on 
the door at about midway its height and 
is manually operated by a handle also 
mounted on the door, which, when ope- 
rated, breaks the aligned levers of the 
toggle and permits the door to be shoved 
back or opened, at the same time com- 
pressing a spring in a power chamber. 

The reverse movement of closing the 
door is effected by the release of the 
spring and the straightening out of the 
toggle levers which when fully straight- 
ened fasten and lock the door, for obvi- 


The district court, | 
having found the reissue patent not in-| 


The defendant says it is a plain ag- 
gregation of prior art elements. And 
we think it is. The defendant took the 
old toggle of the Norton Patent, No. 
773413, granted in 1904, for opening and 
closing a shaftway door. Similar tog- 
gles for the same purpose are found in 
Jenkins, No. 518408; Harkness, _ No. 
553807; Payne, No. 839314, and Voight, 
No. 1028833; ranging from 1894 to 1912. 
| These toggles with their door opening, 
| door closing and door locking functions 
| were, of course, just as free to the de- 
| fendant as to Wylde & Schenck. 
What next did the defendant do? If 
| found that, while the wheel and cam of 
|the Wylde & Schenck device with their 
| jamming action are, on paper, a rather 
|ingenious device, it has no proved ad-| 
| vantages for it has never been used and | 
|it has certain suspected disadvantages. | 
| At all events, the defendant did not 
want it and has not used it. 
For its purpose of arrestin;; or pre-| 
| venting an unauthorized and dangerous 
| opening of a closing door, the defendant 
|found and used as a more practical! 
|means the pawl and ratchet of the prior} 
|art which, though shown in Berger, No.; 
503782; Fisher, No. 525682; Herdman,' 
No. 557204, and Toby, No. 762455; rang- 
ing from 1893 to 1904, the plaintiff says 
|is the equivalent of the invention of the! 
| patent in suit. 
| . e 
| Operating Details 


Are Described 


The pawl in the defendant’s device is 
| suspended from the bottom of the door, 
jand coacts with a ratchet in the floor. 
\In the opening movement it simply 
| slides over the teeth of the ratchet. In 
ithe reverse or closing movement the 
| pawl, on any attempt to push back the} 
door, will catch in the teeth of the) 
ratchet at points predetermined by their 
| position. In the ratchet of each of two} 
of the alleged infringing devices there 
was one tooth and in the ratchet of the 
third, three teeth. 

This, clearly, is not within the terms 
|of the amended claims providing for 
an arrested movement at “any one of a 
plurality of points.” Nor does it in- 
volve mechanism of “parts freely moved 
past each other.” To apply that term 
to a pawl and ratchet, an ancient instru- 
mentality in many arts, does not import 
invention. 

The toggle mechanism and arresting} 

movement mechanism in the defendant’s | 
device do not come in contact nor do they 
have any relation to each other. They 
,are as far apart on the door as they 
were in the art. They are not coacting 
parts as in Wylde & Schenck but are 
separate and distinct structures, func- 
tioning separately and differently. 

The pawl and ratchet function in the 

‘old way, however, the door is opened 


the old way whether there is an arrest-| 
ing pawl and ratchet on or off the door; | 
whereas in Wylde & Schenck the toggle | 
functions in the old way to open the 
door and also to close and lock it, but! 
is aided by the new parts to secure it 
in locked position. | 

The toggle of the patent, with one! 
member mounted on the door, is the car- 


| ternal 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1930 


Journal of the 
Supreme Court of the 


United States 


October 31 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, Mr. Justice McReynolds, 
Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice Suth- 
erland, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice 
Stone, and Mr. Justice Roberts. 

R: D. Cox Jr. of Austin, Tex.; Robert 
F. Dav:. of Washington, D. C.; and An- 
drew D. Christian of Richmond, Va., 
were admitted to practice. 

No. 25. Joseph Wall, Charles Gramm, An- 
drew B. Van Nostrand et al., appellants, v. 
Bankers Life Company of Des Moines, Iowa. 
Leave granted to file brief of Frank 
Hamilton, as amicus curiae, on motion of 
Mr. Frank W. Hamilton in that behalf. Mo- 
tion for leave to present oral argument 
denied. 

No. 333. Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. 
et al., appellants, v. The United States of 
America et al. Motion to advance sub- 
mitted by Mr. Alfred P. Thom for the ap- 
pellants, . 

No. 23. Charles H. Stange, petitioner, v. 
The United States. Leave granted to file 
brief of Frank A. Vanderlip and others, as 
amici curiae, on motion of Mr. William J. 
Hughes Jr., in that behalf. 

No. 16. State of Florida et al., 


appellants, 


|v. The United States of America et al.; 
| No. 17, Brooks-Scanlon Corporation et al., 


appellants, v. The United States of America 
et al.; and 

No. 18. Wilson Lumber Company of Flor- 
ida, appellant, v. The United States of 
America et al. Argument continued by 
Mr. H. P. Adair for the appellants in No. 
17; by Mr. Fred H. Davis for the appel- 
lants in No. 16; by Mr. Assistant to the At- 
torney General O’Brian for the United 
States and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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Avriorizen Starements Onty Arf Presentep Herein, Berna 
PustisHep WitHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Distributors’ Combination to Impose 


Contract on Film Buyers Held Illegal 


* 


* 


Allegations by Exhibitor of Restraint of Trade in Violation 
Of Anti-trust Laws Held to Present Cause of Action; System 
Not Lawful as Credit Protection 


Hartford, Conn. +1926 duly created a Board of Arbitration+accept this contract or secure no films, it 
W.|THe Masestic THEATRE CoMPANY, INC.| under the Standard Exhibition Contract, | is in reality a condition imposed upon his 
which proceeded to hear disputes, make access to the market. It is a substantial 
awards, and fix the sum which might be | impairment of his right to freely engage 
demanded by a distributor in dealing|in interstate commerce and is unreason- 
Its decisions were |able. 


. v. 

UNITED ARTISTS CORPORATION, Fox FILM 
CORPORATION, VITAGRAPH, INC., AND 
New HAVEN FILM BoarpD OF TRADE. 

District. Court, District of Connecticut. 

No. 3259. 
Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 9, 1930 
Burrows, District Judge.—This is 
action at law alleging a conspiracy 
violation of the anti-trust laws resulting 
in injury to the plaintiff. The defendants, 


in addition to filing answers admitting or| the standard form, or not at all, with its| means selected to accomplish this object 


denying particular allegations of the com- 
plaint, pleaded a special defense, identical 
in form as to each of the defendants, b 
way of confession and avoidance. 


matter is before the court on this de- 
murrer. 

One of the principal claims made by the 
| defendants, both in argument and brief, ; 


y | 
ion To} though they had no contract, if notified | Morrison to settle his dispute with Tif- | 
this defense plaintiff demurred, and the | of the appropriateness of so doing by the |fany Company, the answer would be cer- | 


with an exhibitor. 
duly transmitted to the secretary of the 
Film Board, and he in turn would notify 


each member thereof, including the de-| Paramount, etc., supra. 


fendants. 


It is apparent, therefore, that substan- valid excuse? 
40 | tially all the distributors doing business| Means Used Held 
M/ in Connecticut and with whom an exhibi- 


tor must deal were members of the com- 
bination, who were willing to contract in 


provisions for arbitration, and who, in 
pursuance of contracts with a particular 
parently might demand security, even 


Board of Arbitration. 
In fact, it is alleged in the complain 


| (paragraph 30) that all of the members 


of the Film Board—that is, substantially 


mission; by Mr. Robert C. Alston for the|is that the complaint does not set out a! aj) distributors of films in Connecticut— 


Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company; and 


pellant in No. 18. 

No. 24. Noah Crooks, Collector of In- 
Revenue, petitioner, v. Benjamin 
Harrelson et al. Argued by Mr. Claude R. 
Branch for the petitioner, and by Mr. Frank 
S. Bright and Mr. S. L. Swartz for the re- 
spondent. 

Adjourned until Nov. 3 at 12 o'clock. 


ciiaenigen hail a arn hanna 
not decided by the trial court or argued 
by the plaintiff on appeal in view of 
the findings by the court that the patent 
is invalid because the inventors had 
abandoned the subject matter under the 
following circumstances: 

The original Wylde & Schenck patent 
No. 1044115, which we shall call the first 
patent, was issued on Nov. 12, 1912. The 
application for their patent No. 1105053, 
the patent in suit, which we shall call 
the second patent, was filed on June 20, | 
1913. There can be no question of t 
similarity of the subject matter of these 
two patents as they contain identical il- 
lustrations and substantially the same 
specifications. | 

Nor does the plaintiff deny that the | 
first patent completely discloses all the 


subject matter of the second. Thus every- | the only remedy before trial by which to} Aten: ait 
| thing now claimed by the second patent) test the sufficiency of a cause of action. | ‘ 


could have been claimed by the first! 
patent, and some things were claimed by 
the second patent which were actually | 
claimed in the application for the first 
patent and rejected. 

This applies particularly to claim 5 of 
that application. This claim, though al- 
luded to by the examiner as relating to 
“divisible subject matter,” was, contrary 
to the plaintiff’s contention, rejected upon 
the prior art, the examiner saying: 

“Claim 5 is also rejected on Tobey 


| 


| (762455) in connection with Cloos, 925- 


426, June 15, 1909, it being held that 
there would be no invention in adapting 
to a door control as in Tobey a common 


|good cause of action, 


|engaged in interstate commérce; that it 
\did not appear that the combination con- 
\trolled the film business; and that the | 
contracts under which the defendant dis- | 
|tributors acted were voluntarily entered | 
into by the plaintiff, and, therefore, the | 
| conduct complained of was damnum} 
| absque injuria. | 


|Complaint.in Suit 
Is Considered . 


The defendants contend that they may | 
attack the complaint through the plain- 
tiff’s demurrer to their special defense on 
the authority of Bishop v. Quintard, 18 
Conn. 395, which held as an established 
rule of pleading that a demurrer searched 
the entire record. But it is very doubtful | 
if that rule is now sanctioned in Con- 
|is that a demurrer must be special, and | 
specially set forth reasons why the plead- | 
ing in question is insufficient. Schroeder 
v. Tomlinson, 70 Conn, 348, 351. 


| 
The rules under the Practice Act of! 


Connecticut provide that the demurrer is | 


Connecticut Practice Book, 1922, page 
287. If a defendant deems a complaint 
to be insufficient, the proper procedure 
provided by the rules is to demur. It is! 
the present practice of this State. 


Also, if the complaint is not specific in 
its allegations, the remedy is by motion. 
Connecticut Practice Book, 1922, page 
295. Rules of pleading in this court con- | 
form to rules of pleaing under the Con-| 
necticut Practice Act. See District Court! 
Rule 8. Inasmuch, however, as the par- | 
ties have, both orally and in brief, argued 
the demurrer to the special defense with | 
the allegations of the complaint as a} 


| missible 


features and this is also the only per- 
inference. Eastern States 


t Eastern States Retail 


\"D did happen in the Summer of 1927. 


claiming among) were parties to the combination to insist | Condition of doing business, instead of 


,concluded by Mr. J. V. Norman for the ap-| other things that the defendants were not| pon such contract with its arbitration|complete refusal, where the plaintiff’s | 


Retail Lumber Dealers’ Assn. v. U. S.,/| 


234 U. S. 600, 612. 
Prior to Apr. 18, 1927, one A. C. Morri- 


son owned and operated the Majestic 
Theater in Hartford. Mr. Morrison had 


a contract with Tiffany Productions, Inc., | 
to exhibit certain of its pictures at said! 


theater. Tiffany was a member of the 
defendant Film Board of Trade, and by 


necessary inference of the alleged combi- ! 


nation. On or about Apr. 18, 1927, Mor- 


|rison leased said theater to the plaintiff | 


corporation, which continued to operate 
it until October, 1927, when the theater 
closed and did not reopen. 


Plaintiff Alleges Inability 


he | necticut, since the statutory requirement! T'g Qbtain Pictures 


Shortly before June 5, 1927, Morrison | 
had a dispute with Tiffany, and Tiffany | 
refused to forward any more pictures for | 


exhibition at the theater. The plaintiff 
corporation then made contracts in the 
Standard Form for future showing of 
h the defendant distributors 
beginning in September, 1927. 
contracts provided for a sufficient num- 
ber of films to keep the theater in opera- 
tion throughout the following year. 


The defendant distributors were all 
corporations of States other than Con- 


These | formed the plaintiff corporation for the 


|alter ego. 


| familiar with the film industry, knew all} 


The object of the combination is, 
therefore, unlawful. Wolff Co. v. In- 
dustrial Court, 262 U. S. 522; U.S. v. 


|eredit is not in doubt, produce a differ- 
For the purpose of de- 


‘To Be Unlawful 
I am further of the opinion that the 


| are unlawful. If there had been a con- 
|eerted refusal to deal altogether for the 


| purpose of forcing the plaintiff or said 


|tain. Loewe v. Lawlor, 208 U. S. 274;) 
Lumber Dealers’ 
Assn. v. U. S., supra. It appears that 


Does the requirement of a deposit as a; 


credit is not in doubt, produce a differ- 
ent legal result? Clearly the question 





is one of degree. But I think the exact- | 
ing of an extra payment of this size as a| 


| condition ofwdoing interstate business for 


the purpose of imposing the will of a 
combination on a citizen is prohibited by | 
law. Thomsen v. Cayser, 243 U. S. 66. 


Having determined that the complaint | 
sets forth a good cause of action, does | 
the special defense, nevertheless, offer a} 
valid excuse? For the purpose of de- 
termining that question, the traversable 
allegations of the complaint are deemed} 
to be admitted. Will’s Gould on Plead- | 
ings, 6th Ed., page 510 et seq. 

The substance of this defense is that) 
the plaintiff corporation has no reality | 
aside from Morrison; that Morrison owns | 
all the stock and is in control of its 
operations and contracts; that its credit 
and business reputation was entirely de- | 
pendent upon Morrison; and that Morri- | 
son treated it as his enterprise, agent and | 
Further, that Morrison, prior 
to the incorporation of the plaintitf, was! 


about the Standard Exhibition Contract, 





express purpose of entering into such 
contracts with the provisions for arbitra- | 
tion, and actually caused it to enter into! 
such contracts; that with respect to the! 
contracts made between plaintiff and the! 


necticut, engaged in the business of pro-| defendant distributors, they were in the| 
ducing and distributing pictures through-| Standard Form, that all of the acts of | 


out the United States, and duly admitted|the defendants 


complained 


to Connecticut and maintaining branch’ strictly in accordance with the terms of 


offices in New Haven. 


of were | 


Plaintiff, however,| the contract and that, therefore, the | 


was compelled to close its theater during , plaintiff has no remedy. 
the Summer of 1927 because it was un-| 


able to get any pictures at all from any| 


distributor in Connecticut because of the | 


dispute between Morrison the 


| basis, I will assume for the moment that | 


form of safety electric circuit of which vidual,‘and Tiffany—that is, no member 


indi- | 


Distributors Claim Acts 
Defended Sound Credit 


| ticle. 


Cloos is a type.” 5 eee 
This was an adjudication binding the | 
applicants so long as it stood. It con-) 


tinued to stand, for the applicants can-| 
celled the claim without reservations. | 


it is proper to examine the complaint to! 
determine whether or not there is alleged | 
a cause of action under the anti-trust | 


| tiff the foundation of a defense as al-| 
| leged, it is, of course, necessary to dis- 
| regard the corporate entity of the plain- 
- P i | tiff and consider it identical with Morri- 
Arbitration at New Haven,| son, so that the grievance against Morri- 


of the combination would deal at all with 
the plaintiff. 


Tiffany later referred the dispute to 


oes ; | the Board of 
An examination of the complaint re-! nq the Board in September or October | 


rier of the arresting machanism. In the} 
defendant’s device the arresting parts | 
(without any final locking function) are | 
carried not on the toggle but on the | 
door and the floor. 1 
_ Moreover, the defendant’s construction | 
is not one which by engagement of the | 


veals that in February, 1926, the leading 
distributors of moving pictures in the| 
United States, including the defendants, | 
adopted and agreed to use a so-called 
Standard Exhibition Contract, and from! 
then until May, 1928, i. e., the date of the: 


The defendant attacked the validity | 
of the second patent on the ground that | 
all matter disclosed by the specification | 
of the first patent and not claimed, and 
matter claimed, rejected and cancelled, 
was abandoned and irrevocably dedi- ” AS i 
cated to the public and therefore could | writ, were unwilling to contract with ex- 
pawl and ratchet prevents a reverse|not be retaken by the patentees and/|hibitors for licensing pictures except in 
ee “any one of a plurality of | made the subject matter of their sec-| this form. / 
points.’ prevents it at only one of} ond patent. ° ° | 
three predetermined points just as a paw] | The plaintiff does not deny these facts | Stipulation for 
will always prevent movement accord-|or their chronology but asserts, never- Arbitration Discussed 
ing to the number and location of teeth | theless, the validity of the second patent | Paragraph 20, the only relevant sec- 
in the ratchet. | by force of the statutes, stating, quite/ tion of this contract, relates to arbitra- 

That is its common function. There-| correctly, that a division of the first|tion. It expressly "provides that this| 
, fore it is clear that the defendant left | patent was made and an application for paragraph shall be construed according 
, out of its device the two functional fea-|a reissue resulting in Reissue No. 13932) to the laws of New York. The substance 


| 
} 


Fi 


Si 


and presumably all other members in| 


accordance with the practice hereinbefore 
described. 


posit, and service was terminated. 
Cause of Action Said 
To Be Presented 


Said Morrison, president of the plain- 
tiff corporation, then offered to defendant 


ously the door can not open so long as, tures on which the Wylde & Schenck| was filed less than one year after the! of this paragraph is that each party | distributors payment in advance in cash 


the levers or arms of the toggle remain 
rigidly straight. 


Device Said to Comprise 


Addition to Old Mechanism 
The mechanism for these purposes was 
old. Wylde & Schenck irvented nothing 
new to produce these results. But they 
added to and connected with this mech- 
anism two members known as wheel 11 
and cam 14 placed on the handle at 
the end opposite that of the handhold. 


The wheel is grooved and the cam is! 


so positioned in respect to the wheel that 
on opening the door by breaking the 
toggle the cam slips by the groove of 
the wheel and nothing happens. But if, 
on the reverse movement, that is, on 
the movement of the door towards its 
closed position, an attempt be made to 
push it back, the cam moves into the 
groove of the wheel and jams, thus pre- 
venting a reopening movement and safe- 
guarding anyone trying to rush the door. 

Also, when the door is completely 
closed these elements hold the levers of 
the toggle immovable in their straight- 
ened position. This is the new or second 
part of the unitary mechanism which 
when called into play performs a dis- 
tinct function that has no relation to the 
function of the toggle in opening and 
closing the door. 

This part is simply 
toggle and handle mechanism. Yet 
as the two parts are joined in one 
organization and together form one in- 
strumentality, we have assumed, against 
the defendant’s contention, that they are 
closely enough related to be a combina- 
tion. 

When Wylde & Schenck applied for a 
patent for this invention, the Patent 
Office rejected claim 4 on Berger, No. 
503782, and called for amendment of 
claim 3 because of fear of Fisher, No. 
525682. The applicants amended both 
claims (the two now here in suit) by 
adding these limitations: Door mechan- 
‘am “comprising a toggle, one member 
of which is attached to the door and 
the other to a relatively stationary part, 

“and a movable member mounted on the 

door and adapted to break the toggle 
and open the door”; and means “com- 
“prising two parts freely moved past each 
other but adapted to engage on a re- 
verse movement of the door from any 
“one of a plurality of points during the 
latter part of the closing movement of 
the door” for checking a reverse move- 
ment of the door when being closed. 

These are limitations imposed by the 
Patent Office and voluntarily accepted by 

“the applicants. They are not now to be 
read out of the claims or be given a 
meaning broader than was then intended. 
I, T. S. Rubber Co. v. Essex Rubber Co., 
272 U. S. 429; Yates v. Smith, 271 Fed. 


housed in the 


83. With this statement of the invention! leaving the door to ride to its closed 


_and limitations of the claims we turn to 
the alleged infringing device. 


claims in suit were allowed and by which! division was suggested; 
they are limited, namely, the manually | 
movable member 9—toggle 


i that the appli-' agrees to submit any controversy under | 
cation for another patent, the one result-| said contract to the Board of Arbitration | 


for the films booked for the immediate | 
showing. This was refused. Although 


of that year notified the secretary of the/ the corporation. It is to be observed that, | 
ilm Board of its award against Morri-| asid~ from alleging that the credit and 


on, the individual, and in turn the secre-| business reputation of the plaintiff de- 
tary notified the defendant distributors,| pended upon that of Morrison, nothing 


The defendant distributors | tiff or Morrison. 
| then notified the plaintiff that unless $500 | tract with Tiffany was largely unper- 
was deposited under each contract™with' formed and that an award was entered 
them, service would be suspended, Plain- ragainst Morrison certainly does not sup-| 
| tiff corporation declined to make any de- | port any claim of fraud, or the use of the 


handle—| ing in the second patent in suit—cover-| located in the city where the Distributors’ | the plaintiff’s financial standing was not | 


mounted on the door (the defendant’s| ing, it must be said, the subject matter | Exchange is maintained. They agree to|in question, defendant distributors de-| 


manual member being mounted on an 
arm of the toggle), and the arresting 
| member e 
jrality of points,” meaning at any point 
where the cam and wheel will jam (the 
defendant’s arresting member engaging |no publication two years prior to the|with any other distributor, or if the 
at only one or three fixed points). | application. 
Summarizing the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of the two devices we find the| patent was divided, resulting in a reis-|curity by the particular distributor, or! 
plaintiff's device is a combination, the|sue (the first patent in suit) the second) any other distributor, in dealing with the! 
defendant’s, a mere aggregation; the| patent now under discussion does not | exhibitor, then the distributor may re- | 
| plaintiff’s, a unitary structure, the de- | purport to arise on a division or be a re- |quire the payment of an additional sum 
| fendant’s, a two-part structure; and that; issue of another patent. This second|not to exceed $500 under each existing | 
the elements of the plaintiff’s structure patent does not, either in its appiica-| contract, to be retained by the distributor 
| coact and cooperate, while the elements|tion or in its issued form, refer to an| until all contracts are completed. 
of the defendant’s structure act inde-|original. Therefore as to origin and| At this point it is to be observed that 
pendently one of the other. The claims| legal effect it stands alone, claiming aj each contract between an exhibitor and a 
jof the Wylde & Schenck patent in suit| patent monopoly not for a reissue of| distributor gathers within its effect not'| 
| are not infringed. | the unexpired term of an original but for | — * —e agg ar but all 
; ‘ears from its {other distributors having similar con-| 
Safety Aspects of Door gga wt seats from ts own date «lee and apparently distributors having | 
Controlling Mechanism | Coming to the fact and legal effect|"® contracts—that is, all distributors | 
Wylde & Schenck Patent No. 1105053, of abandonment, we are of course famil- Who are parties to the combination and | 
issued July 28, 1914: This patent is for| iar with the general rule that on the|With whom it may be necessary for a| 
a “door controlling device” similar in| grant of a patent the patentee presump-| Particular exhibitor to deal, — | 
design and function to that of the re-| tively dedicates and abandons to the| The distributors in the United States | 
issue patent just discussed and differing | Public everything described therein but |C@%rying on business in Connecticut | 
from it by the addition of means to al.| not claimed, Mahn v. Harwood, 112 U,| Maintain through their branch offices or 
low the car to start before the shaft-|S. 354, 5 Sup. Ct. 174, 28 L. Ed. 665; | exchanges the New Haven Film Board of 
way door is fully closed and thereby| McClain v. Ortmayer, 141 U. S. 419, 12) Trade, one of the defendants herein, | 
save time without increasing the danger. | Sup. Ct. 77, 35 L. Ed. 800; Adams Elec- which covers in its operations the entire 
According to common practice eleva_| tric Railway Co. v. Lindell Ry. Co., 77| State. An exhibitor in Connecticut is 


|of the first patent and of its rejected| abide by the award and accept as final| 
| and cancelled claim—was filed within one | any finding of facts. If an exhibitor re-| 
not regarding the application for the first | by an award under the contract with the | 


Board finds a breach of contract which in | 


17 . . ; 
tors provided with safety attachments| Fed. 432, 451; Ide v. Trorlicht, 115 Fed.| ¥nable to secure sufficient films without 
intended to prevent the starting of the| 137; Gladding-McBean Corp. v, N. Clark | dealing with one or more members of 
car before the door is closed have in-| & Son, 16 Fed. (2d) 50, 51; and with | this board; that is, the plaintiff or any 
terlocking contacts, closed when the| the complementary rule that an appli-| Other exhibitor in Connecticut can not 
door is closed and open when the door | ¢ant’s unqualified acquiescence in the re-|&® into an open film market, but must 
is open, through which the hoisting mo-| jection of a claim evinces an interna-| “eal, if at all, with the distributors of 
tor circuit leads. When the door’ and| tional omission, Dobson v. Lees, 137 U.| films according to. the organization 
hoisting circuit are open the car cannot|S- 258, 264, 265, and consequently an| Created by them acting in combination. 
ne stored, Sones the Spanair must wait rpeticnal sbentensont, mode complete ' National Distribution 
| e door an e hoisting cir-| in is case by the applicants’ failure as 

cuit are closed before he can dank the | to substitute other aks tor the rejected Plan Said to Be Intended 

This organization apparently contem- 


car. : : matter or to file a divisional application , ee 
In the invention of the patent in suit| therefor prior to the granting of the plates _ national distribution. through 
|state-wide exchanges. If films are wanted 





the contacts are so adjusted that they , patent. © ex 
close not when the door is fully closed | We are also familiar with the excep- | for showing in Connecticut, they must be 
but shortly before it reaches its final| tion to the general rule, saving a later|Procured in Connecticut from members 
closed position. In order that the partly patent claiming the disclosed but un-|0f the defendant Film Board of Trade. 
closed door may not be “rushed” and| claimed matter of the first if the two The defendant Film Board of Trade in 
opened while the interlock switch is thus| applications were copending, Traitel Mar- | 
closed and the car is moving, the door! ble Co. v. U. T. Hungerford Brass &| law, there being no conflict between the 
carries the same wheel 11 and cam 14| Copper Co., 22 Fed. (2d) 259; Gladding-| statutes and the rule, the statutes must 
for preventing a reverse movement which | McBean Corp. v. N. Clark & Son, supra. |be construed with respect to the rule 
were employed in the Reissue Patent No. But the exception did not occur here|and when abandonment is proved, the 
13932, and therefore did not take the case out|rule will not (at least in the absence 
Aside from this arrangement, what|of the rule, for the application for the| of a reservation) permit the recapture of 
the patentees did was to set the usual| second patent was not copending with| abandoned matter after the original pat- 
interlock circuit contacts at a point, de-|the application for the first patent.|ent has issued. Corbin Cabinet Lock Co. 
termined with regard to safety, where, Moreover, the applicants made no reser-|v. Eagle Lock Co., 150 U. S. 38; Dob- 
the door is “nearly closed” instead of| vations nor did they otherwise give no-| son v. Lees, 1387 U. S. 258; Yale Lock 
at its “fully closed” point, permitting|tice of an intention subsequently to|Co. v. Berkshire Bank, 135 U. S. 342; 
the car, on this advance closing of the|claim the unclaimed subject matter and|Gladding-McBean Corp. v. N. Clark & 
interlock switch, to start and thereafter | the canceled subject matter of the first| Son, supra. 
patent, James v. Campbell, 104 U. S. We are constrained to hold the second 
position. | 


356, 382; Mahn v. Harwood, supra. patent in suit invalid. The decree dis- 
Whether this involved invention was 


In the light of these facts and this! missing the bill is affirmed. 


clined to furnish pictures under their| that cash was tendered the defendant dis- | was 


contracts unless the $500 deposit was 


Morrison personally with Tiffany; plain- 


| patent as a publication, that there was) particular distributor or under a contract | tiff was also unable to secure pictures| 


said Film Board, except upon making a| vant, the defendants urged at length i 
It should be noted that while the first|its opinion justifies the demand of se-| $500 deposit, on the ground that the! argument that the plaintiff was a shield 


plaintiff was in default. 

It is further alleged that this course 
of conduct was engaged in by the de- 
fendants and all other distributors in the 
United States doing business in Connecti- 
cut, for the purpose of forcing plaintiff 


ngaging at “any one of a plu-| year of the issue of the first patent and,| fuses to submit to arbitration or abide; made, because of the claimed default of | 


|from any other distributor member of|any alleged facts whieh would be 


| 
| 
| 


| 


and any other exhibitor in Connecticut to! 


agree to arbitration in accordance with 
the terms of the Standard Contract; that 
as a result of this combination and the 
refusal of the plaintiff to make the de- 
posits required, it was unable to get films 
and was compelled to close its theater 
and has thereby suffered great damage. 

Without further comment upon the al- 
legations of the complaint and without 
considering the effect of the allegations 
of the special defense, I will state that I 
am of the opinion that a good cause of 
action has been alleged with sufficient 
particularity. 

The claim that the defendants are not 
engaged in interstate commerce is with- 
out merit in view of the decisions in 
Binderup v. Pathe Exchange, Inc., 263 
U. S. 291; Fox Film Corp. v. Trumbull, 
7 Fed, (2d) 715; U. S. v. Paramount 
Famous Lasky Corporation, 34 Fed. (2d) 
984. Whether or not the contracts were 
voluntarily entered into will be discussed 
subsequently, but I will here state that 
these contracts were not voluntarily 
entered into by the plaintiff. 

Assuming that they were, the claim of 
immunity based upon such contracts is 
not a complete defense, as it in no way 
relates to the members of the combina- 
tion who, having no contract, refused to 
do business except upon condition of 
making a deposit, and for which conduct 
the defendants as members of the con- 
spiracy are liable. It is likewise clear 
that the claim that the combination, in- 
cluding the defendants, did not com- 
pletely control the film market open to 
the plaintiff is without support on the 
allegations of the complaint. 

The existence of a combination, its 
object, and the means selected to achieve 
that object being clearly set forth, the 
essential question as to the complaint is 
whether the combination is in wiolation 
of the Sherman law. The object of the 
combination, so far as Connecticut is 
concerned, is to compel all exhibitors to 
submit to arbitration and ebey awards. 
The agreement to submit is_ effected 
through an unwillingness to contract on 
any other basis, and as an exhibitor must 


a 
M4 


son can be treated as a grievance against 


whatever appears to throw doubt on the} 
credit or reputation of either the plain- | 
The fact that a con- 





plaintiff as a means of avoiding any con- 
tractual obligation. 


There is no allegation, for example, | 
that Morrison individually was not finan- | 
cially responsible, or that the theater was |! 
his only asset, or that the plaintiff was | 
formed to enable Morrison to evade any: 
obligation. It is alleged in the complaint, ' 
and not denied in the special defense, | 
that the financial responsibility of the| 
plaintiff was not open to question, and| 
tributors for the pictures contracted for, | 
for immediate showing. \ 


However, in spite of this absence of 
rele- | 
n} 


to enable Morrison to default on his con-! 
tract with Tiffany; that the lease of the| 
theater to the plaintiff was fraudulent; 
and that the whole behavior of the dis- 
tributors in Connecticut was in defense 
of sound credit and that, therefore, the | 
combination came within the decision of | 
Judge Thacher in U. S., v. First National | 


Pictures, 34 Fed. (2d) 815. j il 


I am of the opinion that_the facts of | 
this case do not bring it within the First | 
National Pictures case in any way nor 
within the doctrine of the so-called credit | 
cases. Maple Flooring Manufacturers | 
Assn. v. U. S., 268 U. S. 563; U. S. v.| 
Fur Dressers’ & Fur Dyers’ Assn., 5 Fed. | 
(2d) 869. 

I am further of the opinion that on the| 
allegations of the complaint and special 
defense a situation is not presented for | 
the application of the principle that the 
corporate veil may be pierced. Conti- 
nental Tyre & Rubber Co. v. Daimler 
(1915), 1 Q. B. 893; Donnell v. Herring- 
Hall-Marvin Safe Co., 208 U. S. 267; 
Pierce v. National Bank of Commerce, 
13 Fed. (2d) 40, 


Knowledge of Plaintiff 
Is Urged as Defense 


This being so, manifestly the defense 
is inadequate in an action by the plaintiff 
who, so far as the pleadings show, was a 
stranger to the controversy between Mor- 
rison, individually, and Tiffany. 

Even assuming, however, that for the 
purpose of this demurrer Morrison and 
the plaintiff are one, the special plea is 
inadequate in that it offers no defense 
whatever for the acts of the other mem- 
bers of the alleged conspiracy in Con- 
necticut, who had no contracts with the 
plaintiff or Morrison. Their refusal to deal 
except on condition of making the de- 
posit was manifestly a part of the gen- 
eral conspiracy, and for these acts the 
members selected for suit are liable. 
Hitchman Coal & Coke Co. v. Mitchell, 
245 U. S. 229, 249. 

The really important element in the 
defense, so far as these defendants are 
concerned, and in fact as far as the dis- 
tributors in general are concerned, is the 
claim of the vatidity of the acts under 
and in accordance with the terms of the 
Standard Exhibition Contract. For, as- 
suming that Morrison and the plaintiff 
are identical, the question is whether the 
defendants were justified as a matter of 
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On-Fixture For 


-Furnace Upheld 


Distinctive Features Found 
To Be Contained in Speci- 
fications for Device to In- 
dicate Temperatures 


EX PARTE WADE H. WINEMAN. 
Patent Office Board of Appeals. 

‘ Appeal No. 2215. 

Patent No. 1778653 was issued Oct. 14 
to Wape H. WINEMAN for furnace 
indicators on application filed June 9, 
1922, Serial No. 567189. Opinion dated 
Apr. 24, 1930. 

Louis A. MAxson for applicant. 

Before Moore, Assistant Commissioner, 
and SKINNER and LANDERS, Examiners 
in Chief. 

Opinion of the Board 

SKINNER, Examiner in Chiet.—This is 
an appeal from the final rejection of 
claims 18 to 21, inclusive. 

Claim 18 is illustrative and reads as 
follows: 

18. A magnetic temperature indicator 
comprising a frame, a magnet pivotally 
mounted on said frame, a member fixed 
to said frame adjacent said pivoted mag- 
net and providing an abutment surface 
against which an article to be tested may 
be placed to locate the same with refer- 
ence to said magnet, a shelf carried by 
said frame having a supporting surface 
upon which such article may be supported 
during testing, and an indicator device con- 
trolled by pivotal movement of said magnet, 

The references relied upon are: Sar- 
gent, 777750, Dec. 20, 1904; Knott, 
829405, Aug. 28, 1906; Heady, 1187833, 
June 20, 1916; Crawford (Br.), “Te 


Nov. 11, 1920. 
Claims Allowed 

Appellant’s device differs from those 

disclosed in the references in that it is 

a static device adapted to be secured to 

a support and provided with a shelf for 


‘supporting the article to be tested while 


those of the references which are in- 
tended for the same eel ory are -port- 
able tools which are applied to the ar- 
This structure seems to be defi- 
nitely brought out in claims 18, 19 and 
21 and as there may be some doubt that 
it would occur to anyone that these port- 
able devices be combined with the sup- 
porting shelf and abutment of Knott, we 
are of the opinion that these claims 
should be allowed. 

Claim 20 differentiates from claim 18 
only in the provision of a recess between 
the shelf and the abutment and as this 
feature is disclosed in Knott, we see noth- 
ing patentable in adding it to the con- 
struction of claim 18. Claim 20 is con 
sidered unpatentable. 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed as to claims 18, 19 and 21 and is 
affirmed as to claim 20. 


New York Law Changing 


Election Dates Sustained 


State of New York: 

Albany, Oct. 30. 
The New York Court of Appeals, on 
Oct. 28, upheld the validity of the recent 


| State statute (Laws of 1930, chapter 
To make these contracts with the plain- | 


651) providing for the election of munici- 
pal court justices in the City of New 
York in an even-numbered year. 

By its ruling, the court reversed the 
judgment of Supreme Court Justice Cur- 
tis A. Peters by which a writ of manda- 
mus had been granted directing the New 
York City Board of Elections not to pro- 
ceed with an election to fill eight munici- 
pal court justiceships. The appellate 
court ordered that the petition for a writ 
of mandamus be denied. 

Article XII, section 6, of the State con- 
stitution, upon which Justice Peters re- 
lied, was held by the Court of Appeals 
to have been superseded by section 19 of 
Article VI, the new judiciary article of 
the constitution which took effect Jan. 1, 
1926. It provides that judicial officers 
shall be elected or appointed at such 
times in such manner as the Legislature 
may direct. 

“The conclusion is inescapable,” the 
opinion concludes, “that they (municipal 
court judges) may be elected at such 
times, and, subject to Article VI, for such 
terms, as the Legislature shall prescribe.” 


law -in their conduct simply because it 
strictly in accordance with the 
Standard Contract. 

Of course, in order to reach this point 
in the defense, it must be assumed that 
the object of the combination, alleged 
and admitted, was lawful. I have al- 
ready held that the object was unlawffil, 
and, such being the case, the acts of the 
defendant, no matter how innocent, be- 
come unlawful. I will proceed, neverthe- 
less, to consider this claim because of its 
importance to the defendants. 

The reasoning of the defendants is that 
if the plaintiff, with full knowledge of 
the conditions of the industry, voluntar- 
ily, with its eyes open, enters into con- 
tracts which provide for certain behavior 
under certain conditions, then, if such be- 
havior ensues in strict accordance with 
the contracts, the plaintiff can not com- 
plain. The weakness in this defense is 
that the contract on the plaintiff’s part is 
not voluntary. 

As Judge Thacher said in U. S. vy, 
Paramount, etc., supra, at page 989: 

“In fairness it cannot be said that thp 
restraint imposed upon these exhibito¥s 


is voluntary because they accept and 
agree to be bound by these contracts, 
They can have none other, because the 


defendants have agreed that they shall 
not; and, unless something more than 
the mere acceptance of all they can get 
is shown, they must be said to have acted 
under an involuntary restraint, imposed 


jand continued by the defendants to the 


end that the contracts shall be signed 
and their terms obeyed. That such co- 
ercive restraints upon the commercial 
freedom of an exhibitor, who was neither 
represented nor consulted with reference 
to the agreement to adopt the standard 
form of contract, is undue and unreason- 
able, both at common law and under the 
Sherman Act, I can not doubt. Gains re- 
sulting from such restraints to the indus- 
try as a whole do not in the eyes of the 
statute justify the vicarious sacrifice of 
the individual, even for the ‘sake of 
bigger and better business.” 

If an industry having an essential mo- 
nopoly in a particular community could 
require persons wishing to engage in 
business to enter into a form of contract 
which might provide for any form of ree 
straint of interstate commerce, the will 
of Congress as expressed in the anti- 
trust laws could be nullified. This is not 
the law and private contracts can not be 
resorted to for that purpose. Addyston 
Pipe & Steel Co. yv. U. S., 175 U. S. 211, 

The matters set up in the special de- 
fense not being sufficient for the reasons 
herein set forth, the demurrer thereto is 
sustained, 
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Decision Limits 

Contract Rights 

Of Cooperative 


Oklahoma Association De-) 
nied Right to Make Bind- 
ing Marketing Agreement 
With Nonmember | 


State of Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City. 

TuLsa MILK PRODUCERS’ COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


Vv. 
RoLtLA HART. 
Oklahoma Supreme Court. | 
No. 19634. | 
Appeal from the District Court of Tulsa | 
County. 
Forp & MontcomerRy and Leslie W. | 
LIsLE for plaintiff in error; Hott & | 
Kopp.in for defendant in error. 
Opinion of the Court 


AvutHorizep Statements ONLY Are Presenten HeretN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Brand on Metal Office Equip 


CENTRAL ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION 


Vv. 

STEEL FURNITURE MANUFACTURING Co. 
Commissioner of Patents. 

Appeal from Examiner of Interferences. | 


Held to Bar Use on Furniture | 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1930 


Registry of ‘Enduro’ for Steel | 


| 


ment Held to Be Deceiving in| 


View of Prior Labeling of Material Marketed 
In Unfinished Form 


| applicant is practicing a deceit upon the | 
| public in suggesting that its articles are | 
| composed of the opposer’s “Enduro” steel 

But 


jand to the injury of the opposer. 
assuming that the applicant uses the op- | 


| Opposition No. 9989 to registration of poser’s “Enduro” steel in fabricating its | 


trade mark for desks, transfer cases, | articles, still it is not clear that the same 
etc., application filed Mar. 27, 1929,/ mark could be twice applied to the same 
Serial No. 281460. |finished article, first, to indicate the 
WituiaM Ister for Central Alloy Steel| origin of the metal, and, second, to indi- 
Corporation; JACKSON & WEBSTER for | cate the origin of the completed article, 
Steel Furniture Manufacturing Co. 


Commissioner’s Opinion 
Oct. 20, 1930 


| 
| without producing confusion in the mind | 
| of the purchaser. | 


| While it may be true that there are | 


r.—Both ©4ses in which a completed article may be 


Moore, Assistant Commrssione | Said to have different descriptive proper- 


parties appealed from the decision of the 


a i rferences in holding that Plies : 
ean Sabet den used on dade, | parts,.yet it is believed that no such state 


transfer cases, filing cabinets and storage |°f facts is presented by the instant case. 


cabinets is either descriptive or misde- 





Oct. 21, 1930. 4 

HeFner, J.—The Tulsa Milk Producers’ | 
Cooperative Association, a corporation, | 
the plaintiff in error herein as plaintiff, | 
brought this action against Rolla Hart, | 
defendant in error herein as defendant. 
The action was for injunctive relief and 
damages. The contract on which this | 
action is based provided that the defend- | 
ant shculd deliver to the plaintiff an aver- | 
age amount of 25 gallons of sweet milk} 
per day. The case was tried to the court | 
and after hearing the evidence and argu- 
ment of counsel the court entered its | 
judgment against the plaintiffs and in| 


ticularly The Canton Culvert & Silo Com- 
pany v. Consolidated Car-Heating Com- 
| pany, 1916 C. D. 177, 44 App. D. C. 491, 
are believed to be controlling in this case. 
Reference may also be made in this con- 
nection to Lincoln Motor Co. v. Lincoln 
Manufacturing Co., 1928 C. D. 169, 58 
App. D. C, 191, in which it was held by 
the court that brakes and timers intended 


scriptive, the word when so used signi- 
fying that such articles are composed of 
the opposer’s rust-resisting anticorrosive 
metal, and, in either case, the word is not 
registrable as a trade mark. 

The opposer also appeals from that 
part of the examiner’s decision dismiss- 
ing its opposition to the registration of 


the applicant’s mark. for use on automobiles generally are of 
The applicant’s mark consists of the’ the same descriptive properties as auto- 

word “Enduro,” and is appropriated to!mobiles, to the extent that would in- 

desks, transfer cases, filing cabinets and _evitably lead to confusion. 

storage cabinets. As to the question of damage to the 
The opposition .is based upon prior|°pposer, it is believed that the allega- 

tions set up in the opposer’s bill of com- 


jties from those of one or more of its| 


|The decisions noted by the opposer, par- | 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Cooperative marketing—Contracts—Marketing agreements—Association not em- 
powered to contract with nonmembers—Producer not member because of contract 
entered into before incorporation of association— 


An Oklahoma cooperative marketing association had no power to make a 
marketing gareement with a producer who was not a member of the association; 
producer who entered into contract before incorporation of association, did not 
by reason thereof become a member, and the contract was not enforceable against 
him where no part of the contract had been performed by either party.—Tulsa 
Milk Producers’ Cooperative Association v. Hart. (Okla. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. 
Daily, 2683, Nov. 1, 1930. 


Physicians and surgeons—Regulation of practice—Licensing—Constitutionality 
of licensing act—Special legislation—Class legislation— 


The Minnesota Basic Science Act, which prohibits persons from engaging in 
the practice of curing bodily ills or injuries without passing an examination 
and obtaining a certificate, is not unconstitutional as special legislation, or as 
class legislation in violation of the State and Federal constitutions, although it 
exempts persons who were engaged in practice under certificates at the time 
of the taking effect of the statute, and also nurses, midwives, dentists, opto- 
metrists, chiropodists, barbers and cosmeticians, and does not apply to persons 
engaged in scientific teachings or sanitary personnel work for the State uni- 
versity, the State Department of Education of any public or private school, 
college or other educational institution whose duties are entirely of a public 
health or educational character.—State of Minnesota v. Broden. (Minn. Sup. 
Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 2683, Nov. 1, 1930. 


Monopolies—Combinations in restraint of trade—Federal anti-trust laws—Inter- 
state commerce—Distribution of motion picture films— 

The distribution of motion picture films to exhibitors in a State by nation- 
wide distributors through branch offices or exchanges in the State constitutes 
interstate commerce within the meaning of the Sherman Anti-trust Act.— 
Majestic Theatre Co., Inc., v. United Artists Corp. et al. (D. C., D. Conn.)—V 
U. S. Daily, 2682, Nov. 1, 1930. 

Monopolies—Combinations in restraint of trade—Combinations prohibited— 
Motion picture distributors—Forcing contract containing arbitration clause on 
exhibitors— 


An organization of substantially all the motion picture film distributors in a 


Exemp ions Held Not to Invalidate.. 4 


TODAY’S 


(BARLEY 
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INDEX 
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State’s Regulation of Healing Arts 


Minnesota Act Requiring Examinations and 


Certificates of Specified Types of Practi- 
tioners Adjudged Constitutional 


State of Minnesota: St. Paul. 


STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Vv. 
A. H. Bropen. 
Minnesota Supreme Court. 
No. 28074. 
Appeal from St. Louis County. 
Henry M. BENSON, Attorney General, | 
and Mason M. Forses for respondent; 
JeNSwoLD & DAHLE for appellant. 


Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 10, 1930 


Hott, §.—Defendant’s demurrer to an} 
information charging him with a viola-| 
tion of chapter 149, Laws 1927, the} 
Basic Science Act (sections 5705-1 to! 
5715-23, inclusive, Mason’s Minn. Stat.,| 
1927) was overruled with a certificate 
that the question raised, the constitution- 
ality of the law, was important and 
doubtful. Defendant appeals. 

No other parts of the constitution are 
invoked against the statute than sections 
33 and 34 of article 4. It is difficult to 
| see in these constitutional prohibitions | 
lanything intended to touch said chap- 
ter 149. The law deals with a subject 
{which concedely is within legislative| 
|regulation and control by virtue of the 
police power of the State. 
| The statute is not special legislation, | 
but general, for it embraces the whole 
State, and operates upon all persons re-| 


to practice was issued is less subject to 
the charge of arbitrariness or unreason- 
ableness than fixing the line of demarca- 
tion upon a certain period of practice. ~ 

No one can legitimately object to laws 
raising the standard of knowledge which 
might aid in the treatment of human ills 


iby those engaged in that calling, but 
| every 


one should recognize that the 
method pursued to attain this end should 


{not unnecessarily or harshly disturb 


those already lawfully engaged therein, 

The following decisions indicate, rather 
satisfactorily, that chapter 149, Laws 
1927, is neither arbitrary nor unreason- 
able in the respect of treating those al- 
ready licensed as compared with those to 


| be licensed after May 1, 1927. Minnesota 


State Pharmaceutical Assn. v. State 


|Board of Pharmacy, 103 Minn. 21, 114 
|N. W. 245; Dent v. West Virginia, 129 


U. S. 114; Watson v. Maryland, 218 U. S. 
173; The People v. Witte, 315 Ill, 282; 
Louisiana State Board of Med. Ex.’s v. 
Fife, 162 La. 681, affirmed in 274 U. S. 
720. 


Cases Cited in Support 
Of Defendant Examined 


‘As decisive in his favor appellant cites 
State v. Lascher, 157 Minn. 192, 195 N. 
W. 914. The law there involved related 


State which has adopted a standard form of exhibition contract providing for 
compulsory arbitration and requiring the exhibitor to make a special deposit 
of a sum not to exceed $25, on the demand of any distributor, if the exhibitor 
refuses to submit a dispute to arbitration or to abide by the award or is found 


favor of the defendant. +adoption and use. by the opposer of the n h 0 ‘ 
Among other defenses the defendant | word “Enduro” asa trade mark for rust- | plaint when considered in connection with | 
Jead that the contract sued upon was resisting, anticorrosive metal, made up | Sections 6 and 7 of the Trade Mark Act} 
ever in force and effect and was never a| into steel bars, slabs, sheets and billets. | of Feb. 20, 1905, give to the opposer the 


| siding therein who undertake to alleviate! to the practice of dentistry and contained 
|or cure bodily ills or injuries. Therefore,| various provisions defining misconduct 
|it does not fall within the prohibition! for which a license could be revoked, and 


binding contract. In his brief he in effect | 
says that he was never a member of 
the plaintiff association and that the 
plaintiff could only make contracts with 
persons who were members of the asso- 
ciation. 

Section 13 of chapter 181 of the Ses- 


sion Laws of 1923, under which the plain- | 


tiff was incorporated, among other things 
provides: 

The association and its members, in pur- 
suance of their powers to make contracts 
and agreements, may make marketing agree- 
ments requiring the members to sell, for any 
period of time, not exceeding 10 years, all 
or any specified part of their agricultural 
and horticultural products, or specified com- 
modities, exclusively to or through the asso- 
ciation, or any facilities, or as may be pro- 
vided in said agreement. 

The by-laws of plaintiff in part pro- 
vide: : 

Article III 

Section 2. Any bona fide milk producer in 

any territory served by the association upon 


application approved by the board of direc- | 


tors may become a member of this associa- 
tion by paying the membership fee, agree- 
ing to comply with these by-laws, and by 
signing the contract. 

Section 4. i 
vance to the association a membership fee 
of one ($1) dollar. 

Section 5. The association shall issue to 
each member a certificate. ° 


Testimony As to Contract 


We think under the statute the plain- | 
tiffs could make its contract only with | 


persons who were members of the asso- 
ciation. The above provisions of the by- 


laws provide a method whereby a person | 


»° “Garay become a member. Did the defend- 


@ tary of State on July 28, 


‘ 


ant ever become a member? 


The contract sued on was dated July 
26, 1926. At that time the plaintiff had 
not been organized as a corporation. The 
articles of incorporated were dated July 
27, 1926, and were filed with the Secre- 
1926, and in the 
office of the County Clerk of Tulsa 
County, its principal place of business, on 
Sept. 28, 1926. The minutes of the plain- 
tiff association do not seem to show that 
the contract with the defendant was ever 
adopted. Le 

On the question of the application of 
defendant for membership in the asso- 
ciation, approval thereof by the board of 


directors, payment by the defendant of a} 


membership fee, issuance of a member- 


ship certificate, and transactions by the | 


defendant with the plaintiff association, 
O. F. Morrow, one of plaintiff’s wit- 
nesses, testified as follows: 

Q. After July 26, 1926, was there a 


Hart? 

“A, No, sir, I don’t believe there was. 

“Q. Was any demand made upon him 
to pay his membership fee of $1? 

“A. No, sir, not to my knowledge. 

“Q. Did Rolla Hart ever deliver any 
milk to the association after July 26, 
1926? 

“A..The only move Rolla Hart ever 
made to comply with the contract was to 
sign his contract. Never did anything | 
else than that, to the best of my knowl- | 
edge. 

“Q. After Sept. 25, 1926, have you any | 
minutes of the association that show} 
where the contract with Rolla Hart was 
accepted and adopted? 

“A, No. sir, I believe not. 

“Q. Have you any minutes in the min- | 
ute book of the association that show 
that at any time after Sept. 25, 1926, | 
Rolla Hart was admitted as a member of | 
the association ? | 

“A. That he admitted it, or that we| 
admitted him? 

“Q. That you admitted him as a mem- | 


r? / 

“A, After Sept. 25? No, sir, no min- 

es in the minute book to that effect, to | 

my knowledge. 
“Q. You were manager Sept. 25, 1926? 
A. Yes, sir.” 


Procedure Outlined 


Under the by-laws the procedure for 
one to become a member of the associa- 
tion is as follows: First, there must be 
an application for membership approved 
by the board of directors; second, there 
must be an agreement on the part of the 
member to comply with the by-laws; 
third, the member must sign the contract; 
fourth, each member shall pay in advance 
to the association a membership fee of 
$1; fifth, the association shall issue to 
each member a certificate. 

The testimony discloses that the only 
thing done in connection with defendant 
becoming a member of the association 
was that he did sign a contract and it 
was placed before plaintiff was incorpo- 
rated. No application for membership 
was ever filed nor approved by the 
board of directors. No membership fee 
was ever paid. No agreement was ever 
made to comply with the by-laws, and no 
certificate of membership was ever issued 
to him. The 1ecord does not disclose that 
the defendant performed any act that 
would in any wey estop him, in fact no 
estoppel is plead. 

Under these conditions we do not think 
the defendant ever became a member of 
the association. No part of the contract 
was ever performed by either party and 
under the law under which the plaintiff 
association was organized and under its 


be 
ti 
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mS 


That the opposer was the first to adopt | Tight to oppose the registration of the 


Each member shall pay in ad- | 


certificate of membership issued to | 
| 


lished by the record, and said mark hay- | 
|ing been first registered by the opposer! 
| or its predecessor on Nov. 21, 1911, No.| 
| 84298, whereas, the applicant does not | 
| claim use of said word as a trade mark 
| prior to Oct. 15, 1928. 


'_Word Held Not to Have 


Descriptive Function | 


The respective marks of the parties 
|being identical and the opposer having 
been the first to*adopt said mark, the 
controlling question for consideration and 
decision is whether the respective goods 
of the parties have the same descriptive 
properties. It may be stated in passing, 
however, that the word “‘Enduro” is not 
|regarded as either descriptive or misde- 
|scriptive of the goods of either party. | 
| This word is not an authorized English 
| word and, therefore, can have no descrip- | 
| tive function in the English language. | 
At most, by reason of its resemblance | 
|to the word endurance, it may suggest 
| that the goods to which it is applied have | 
the property of endurance. If the word 
| is descriptive of the applicant’s goods, it | 
is also descriptive of the opposer’s goods, | 
| but as said word has several times been 
| registered by opposer or its predecessor, 
| as evidenced by the registrations noted 
of record, it is believed that the objection 
to the registration of said word on the! 
ground that it is either descriptive or 
misdescriptive should not be sustained. | 

The applicant appears to concede that | 
the opposer is entitled to the use of said 
word as a trade mark for sheets,. etc., 
;composed of opposer’s rust-resisting, | 
anticorrosive metal, but contends that! 
| Said mark is also registrable as a trade 
| mark by#the applicant when appropriated 
for desks, transfer cases, filing cabinets | 
and storage cabinets, for the alleged rea- | 
son that the latter articles of trade do! 
not have the same descriptive properties | 
as the opposer’s goods. | 

The opposer refers to page 4 of appli- | 
cant’s Exhibit F in which “Enduro” steel | 
is referred to in such manner as.to sug- 
gest to the public that the applicant’s | 
desks, transfer cases, etc., are composed | 
of the metal known as “Enduro” steel, 
whereas, it appears from the record that | 
the applicant does not use the opposer’s 
“Enduro” steel in fabricating its articles, 
| but secures its metal from a concern 


| which is in competition with the opposer. 
It would appear, therefore, that the 





part of reservation— 


The Quileute Indian Reservation, which was created b 


describing the boundary lines of lots 


said mark as a trade mark is fully estab- | applicant’s mark. 


The decision of the Examiner of Inter- 
ferences holding that the word “Enduro” 
is either descriptive or misdescriptive, | 
hence not registrable; also, in dismissing | 
the opposer’s opposition, is reversed. | 


Seal Including Term 
Adjudged Nonregistrable 


CENTRAL ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION 
v. 

STEEL FURNITURE MANUFACTURING Co. 
Commissioner of Patents. 
Appeal from Examiner of Interferences. 
Opposition No. 9990 to registration of 
trade mark for desks, transfer cases, 
etc., application filed Mar. 27, 1929, 

Serial No. 281459. 

WILLIAM Is.Ler for Central Alloy Steel 
Corporation; JACKSON & WEBSTER for 
Steel Furniture Manufacturing Co. | 

Commissioner’s Opinion 
Oct. 20, 1920 


Moore, Assistant Commissioner.—Both 
parties have appealed from the decision 
of the Examiner of Interferences. 

The questions raised in these appeals 
are the same as those raised by the ap- 
peals by the same parties in Opposition 
No. 9989, except as to the character of 
the applicant’s mark. In Opposition No. 
9989 the applicant’s mark consists of the 
word “Enduro,” whereas, in the instant, 
case, it is described by the applicant as| 
consisting of a “wafer-like seal, contain- | 
ing concentric circles within which the 
corporate name ‘Steel Furniture Manv- |} 
facturing Company’ and the word ‘En- 
duro’ are enclosed.” } 

I am of the opinion that the applicant's 
mark bears such close resemblance to the 
opposer’s mark “Enduro” as to cause con- 
fusion or mistake in the mind of the 
public when the two marks are concur- 
rently appropriated to goods of the same 
descriptive properties. The essential and 
outstanding characteristic of the appli- 
cant’s mark is the word “Enduro.” The 
seal, concentric circles, etc., would be 
regarded by the public as merely furnish- 
ing a setting for the mark. 

_ For the reasons set forth in my deci- 
sion of even date herewith in Opposition 
No. 9989, the decision of the Examiner of 
Interferences holding that the word “En- 
duro” is either descriptive or misdescrip- 
tive, hence not registrable; also, in dis- 
missing the opposer’s opposition, is re. 
versed. 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Indians—Lands—Reservations—Navigable waters—Bed of navigable stream as 


: y an executive order 
and sections fronting on a navigable 


stream as the high tide line, does not include the bed of the stream, although 


the reservation was created pursuant to 


Indians ceded the land, including the bed of the stream, 
on the Government’s agreement to set aside a 
tion, since after the treaty was entered into, 


set aside by the President’s order, 


an Indian treaty by which the Quileute 
} to the United States 
portion of the land as a reserva- 
and before the reservation was 


the Government, by the Washington Enabling 


Act, expressly granted the navigable waters on such land to th 7 
Act, S 3 s e State of Wash- 
ington subject to the right of the Federal Government to control navigation, 


Yaylor et al. v. United States; 0. C. A. 9, No. 6146, Oct. 13, 1920. 


Insurance—Life 


u insurance—Extended 
Policy year— 


insurance—Commencement 


of term— 


Where a life insurance policy provided for the payment of the remi . 
nually on the anniversary of the date of the uuteeen sithoues 7s mee 
cation was not approved until 16 days after it was dated, and the policy, under 
another provision did not become effective until approval of application the 
term of extended insurance ran from the anniversary of the date of approval 
bre a we ae *, the epplention, mies the effective date was the date of 

pproval, an e policy year, notwithstanding provision for payme remi 
did not begin to run until such effective ane " eee See 


1930, 


Harvey v. Union Central Life Insurance Co.; C. C. A. 4, No. 3027, Oct. 21 


Insurance—Life insurance—Premiums—Time of payment— 


A provision of a life insurance policy for the payment of the premium an- 
nually in advance on the anniversary of the date of the application was valid 
although the policy, under another provision, did not take effect until the appli- 
cation was approved by the insuar 16 days after the date of the application. 


1930, 


Harvey v. Union Central Zafe Insurance Co.; C. C. A. 4, No. 30 7, Oct. 21, 


Release—Constrction and operation—Effect as to joint tort-feasors— 


by the board of arbitration to have violated the contract, constitutes a con- 
spiracy to restrain trade in violation of the Sherman Anti-trust Act, since the 
object of the combination is unlawful in that the agreement of the distributors 
to require exhibitors to enter into a contract containing such provisions, mak- 
ing it impossible to obtain films for exhibition without entering into such a con- 
tract, constitutes a substantial impairment of their right to freely engage in 
interstate commerce and is unreasonable, and since the means selected to accom- 
plish ‘the object are unlawful in that the exaction of the deposit, although the 
exhibitor’s credit is good and he is willing to pay for films in advance, is in 
legal effect the same as the concerted refusal to furnish films to an exhibitor 
who refuses to arbitrate—Majestic Theatre Co., Inc., v. United Artists Corp. 
et al. (D. C., D. Conn.)—V U. S. Daily, 2682, Nov. 1, 1930. 


Monopolies—Combinations in restraint of trade—Actions for damages—Combi- 
nation of motion picture distributors to force contract on exhibitors— 

Motion picture film distributors who entered into a combination to compel ex- 
hibitors to agree to arbitration of disputes by adoption of a standard form of 
contract and to refuse to distribute films to exhibitors except under such a 
contract, in violation of the Sherman. Anti-trust Act, could not avoid liability 
to an exhibitor in an action for damages under such act on the ground that the 
exhibitor entered into the contract with knowledge of its conditions, since the 
contract was not voluntary in that the exhibitor was required to sign it in order 
to obtain films for exhibition in his theater—Majestic Theatre Co., Inc., v. 
United Artists Corp. et al. (D. C., D. Conn.)—V U. S. Daily, 2682, Nov. 1, 1930. 


Monopolies—Combinations in restraint of trade—Actions for damages—Combi- 
nation of motion picture distributors to force contract on exhibitors—Promotion 
of sound credit as defense— 


Motion picture distributors who combined to compel exhibitors to enter into 
contracts providing for arbitration and for deposit by an exhibitor who refuses 
to arbitrate or abide by the award, even though his credit is good and he is 
willing to pay for films in advance, could not avoid liability to an exhibitor in 
an action for damages under the Sherman Anti-trust Act on the ground that 
their acts were in defense of sound credit—Majestic Theatre Co., Inc., v. United 
Artists Corp. et al. (D. C., D. Conn.)—V U. S. Daily, 2682, Nov 1, 1930. 


Patents 


Patents—Patentability—Changes in form, location, or reversal of parts— 
Applicant’s device is adapted to be secured to a support and is provided with 
a shelf for supporting the article to be tested while prior patents show portable 
tools which are applied to the articles for the same purpose; the claims should 
be allowed.—Ex parte Wineman. (Pat. 0. Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 2682, 
Nov. 1, 1930. ' 


Patents—Furnace indicators claims allowed— 


Patent 1778653 to Wineman for Furnace Indicators, claims 18 to 21 of appli- 
qeten allowed.—Ex parte Wineman. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—V U.S. Daily, 2682, 
ov. 1, 1930. 


Patents—Construction of specification and claims—By Patent Office procedure— 


Limitations imposed by Patent Office and voluntarily accepted by applicants 
are not to be read out of the claims of the issued patent or to be given a meaning 
broader than was intended.—Elevator Supplies Co., Inc., v..Graham & Norton Co. 
(C. C. A. 3.)—V U. S. Daily, 2682, Nov. 1, 1930. 


Patents—Infringement—Combinations—Omission of elements— 

Infringement is avoided when defendant leaves out of its device two functional 
features on which claims of patent in suit were allowed and by which they 
are limited.—Elevator Supplies Co., Inc., v. Graham & Norton Co. (C. C. A. 3.) 
—V U. S. Daily, 2682, Nov. 1, 1930.- 


Patents—A bandonment— 

On the grant of a patent, the patentee presumptively dedicates and abandons 
to the public everything described therein but not claimed; the exception 
saves a later patent claiming the disclosed but unclaimed matter of the first 
if the two applications were copending.—Elevator Supplies Co., Inc., v. Graham 
& Norton Co. (C.C. A. 3.)—V U.S. Daily, 2682, Nov. 1, 1930. 


Patents—A bandonment— 

Where, during pendency of application, a claim was required divided and 
also was rejected on prior art and cancelled with no reservation or notice of 
intention to subsequently claim subject matter, and patent issues, application 
filed six months later, not as reissue and not referring to the first patent but 
containing only disclosure of first patent and including the cancelled claim, is 
an application for an abandoned invention, and the patent issued on the second 
application is therefore invalid—Elevator Supplies Co., Inc., v. Graham & Norton 
Co. (C. C. A. 3.)—V U.S. Daily, 2682, Nov. 1, 1930. 


Patents—Door controlling device not infringed and invalid— - 

Patent Re. 13932 to Wylde & Schenck for Door Controlling Device, claims 3 
and 4 held not infringed; Patent 1105053 to Wylde and Schenck for Door Con- 
trolling Device held invalid—Elevator Supplies Co., Inc., v. Graham & Norton 
Co. (C. C. A. 3.)—V U.S. Daily, 2682, Nov. 1, 1930. 


Trade Marks 


Trade marks—Marks and names subject to ownership—Descriptive— 

“Enduro” is neither descriptive nor misdescriptive of rust-resisting anti- 
corrosive metal, made up into steel bars, slabs, sheets and billets, or of desks, 
transfer cases, filing cabinets and storage cabinets made of such metal.—Central 
Alloy Steel Corp. v. Steel Furniture Mfg. Co. (Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily, 
2683, Nov. 1, 1930. 


Trade marks—Class of goods— 

Metal desks, cabinets, etc., marked “Enduro” deceive public when not made 
of the metal for which “Enduro” has been registered as a trade mark, and 
therefore owner of latter may successfully oppose application to register such 
mark for desks, ete.—Central Alloy Steel Corp. v. Steel Furniture Mfg. Co. 
(Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily, 2683, Nov. 1 ,1930. 


Trade marks—Identity and similarity— 

Wafter-like seal, containing concentric circles within which the corporate 
name “Steel Furniture Manufacturing Company” and the word “Enduro” are 
enclosed, held deceptively similar to “Enduro.”—Central Alloy Steel Corp. v. 
Steel Furniture Mfg. Co. (Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily, 2683, Nov. 1, 1930. 


It is this consciousness, made more keen | 


_ An injvred person who released two or three joint tort-feasors from further 
liability by an instrument designated a “release,” in which she reserved the right 
to sue the third tort-feasor for an amount in addition to that received in the 
settlement with the other two, was not, by reason of such release, precluded 
from recovering damages from: the third tort-feasor on the theory that there 
could be only one satisfaction and that the release implied satisfaction, unless 
the amount so received fully compensated her for her injuries. . 


Black v. Martin; Mont. Sup. Ct., No. 6659, Oct. 24, 1980. 


Workmen’s compensation—Injuries arising out of and in course of employment— 
Injury sustained in moving to location of other job— 


Where an employe of an oil and gas company who had been working for the 
company on one lease was transferred to another lease and was given one day 
in which to move his tent. and other belongings to the other lease, an injury 
sustained during such day, while he was unloading his tent from a truck in which 
he had moved it, arose out of and in the course of his employment, and was 
therefore compensable under the Oklahoma Workmen’s Compensation Act, since 
he was in the employ of the company at the time of the accident, and the act 
of moving from one lease to another was incidental to such employment and 
an integral part thereof. 

‘ Prairie Oil & Gas Co, v. MeNellis et al.; Okla. Sup. Ct., No. 21030, Oct. 21 
930. , 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions,” 


Mr. Hughes Explains Value 


|by friendly collaboration, that removes 


Of Administrative Group the enervating sense of drudgery. You 


[Continued from Page 2.} 

ability of Benjamin R. Curtis. He said: 
“The power of clear statement is the 
great power of the bar. The _ solid 
thought, the progress of argument by 
marked and natural stages, the ab- 
sence of repetition, the confidence 
soon imparted that prolixity was not 
to be feared, and the satisfac- 
tion which is always aroused and re- 
newed when questions are first candidly 
stated and then wholly answered; these 
features, sustained by the fascinated in- 
terest provoked by watching the ease and 
dexterity in the use of difficult tools, 
kept his hearers at the needed tension 
and left them settled in conclusions which 
had become their own.” 

Your association not only gives you 


an increased opportunity for fraternal) 


inter¢ourse, but it reflects the con- 


|have the advantages of a specialized 
bar. Its members, dealing with a par- 


ticular field, become highly expert and) 


enjoy to a marked degree a mutual es- 
teem. In the professional interchanges 
of a limited group, traditions of courtesy 
and forbearance are developed, and 
chicanery and obstructive tactics have 
the smallest opportunity. Effective 
judicial procedure is much more a mat- 
ter of tradition than of specific rules. 
Perhaps there is no greater need, speak- 
ing of the bar generally, than profes- 
sional self-restraint, and this is most 
readily appreciated when men of abil- 
ity are brought into constant and inti- 
mate association. One of the reasons 
for the success of the British adminis- 
tration of justice is the compactness of 
the bar. Those who are engaged con- 
tinually before the courts, and especially 
those who deal with a particular class 


sciousness of the dignity of your work. | of questions, develop a technique which 


| contained in the first sentence of section 
| 33, article 4, and the only clause in the 
| specific subjects withdrawn by the rest 
|of the section from special legislation 
|which might be claimed applicable is 
“granting to ahy corporation, association 
!or individual any special or exclusive 
| privilege, immunity or franchise what- 
ever.” 


Michigan Decision Upheld | 


Similar Provision 

Chapter 149 does not grant or give 
| anything, it restricts or regulates a voca- 
|tion. In State ex rel. v. Cooley, 56 Minn. 
| 540, 58 N. W. 150, it was held that the 
| specific subjects upon which section 33, 
larticle 4, prohibited special legislation 
were but an enlargement of those cov- 
| ered by the first sentence thereof. 
| Michigan has essentially the same con- 
| stitutional prohibition as contained in the 
| first sentence of said section 33, and it 
| was there held, as against the same argu- 
|mert here advanced touching a’ statute 
similar to chapter 149, Laws 1927, that 
there was nothing in the Constitution of 


that State upon which to question the 
law, but the court considered whether or | 
not the Fourteenth Amendment to the) 


Federal Constitution was contravened, 
and decided that it was not. People v. 
| Lewis, 233 Mich. 240. 

However, inasmuch as the ground of 
attack upon the constitutionality of said 
chapter 149 is predicated upon the ex- 
ceptions contained therein, the claim 


being made that they are arbitrary, un-' 


jreasonable, and not uniform in applica- 
| tion to the groups classified, can be and 
have been made because of the alleged 
contravention of the Fourteenth Amend- 


ment in the Federal Constitution, which} 


in substance is the same as the protection 
|assured by sections 2 and 7 of article 2 
of the State Constitution, we have con- 
sidered whether the arguments of appel- 


lant have shown any reason for holding! 


that this law contravenes any constitu- 
| tional provision. 


| Objections to Law 


|In Question Analyzed 
| It may be conceded that any law, gen- 


eral or special, which classifies groups or| 


individuals either brought within or ex- 
|cepted from its operation can not stand 
|where the classification is arbitrary, 


unreasonable, or does not operate uni-| 


formly, or is in fact what is termed class 
| legislation, 

The first objection raised, and, per- 
haps, the one most relied on, is that those 
‘who were duly--licensed to practice as 
| healers of human ills on May 1, 1927, the 
time this law went into effect, are ex- 
cepted from examination in the basic 
| sciences enumerated in the law. 
said, if knowledge of such sciences is 
jessential to those who were to begin 
| practice on May 1, 1927, it was just as 
| essential to those who on or before that 
| date were duly licensed to practice. 
| The law makes no distinction between 
those who have held the license for a 
|day or so and those who have practiced 
under a license for years. There can be 
no doubt of the right of the legislature 
jto raise the standard of knowledge re- 
; quired of those who undertake to cure 
injuries or ailments of the human body. 
In so doing it is but reasonable that a 
line be drawn so that those already en- 


gaged in the practice be not arbitrarily | 


excluded or required to enter upon the 


| study of new subjects of learning or take| 


|examinations therein. 

Those who held licenses as physicians 
on May 1, 1927, under whatever school, 
had passed the examination and had been 
found worthy to practice under the stand- 
ards required before that date, and there 
is not much weight to the contention that 
| the public health will be seriously jeop- 
ardized if they continue to practice with- 
out taking an examination in the basic 
sciences; but, at the same time, the right 
of the legislature to raise the standard of 
knowledge for those who aim to practice 


the art of healing in the future must be! 


| fully recegnized. 
| Arguments Considered as 


To Arbitrary Classification 
Some legislative bodies have made the 
‘line of demarcation between the old and 
|new standard a certain number of years 
|of practice. And this has been held valid 
although where a fixed number of years! 
is made the dividing line there is room| 
for the argument that there is an arbi- 
trary classification in excluding the one 
who has practiced a day or week short 
of the fixed period. It would seem the 
fact of having taken the examination re- 
| quired by the law at the time the license 


is more useful than any that can be en 
forced by statute or rule. 

You have also 
closely observing the workings of ad- 
ministration and you are in a position to 
give effective service ia its improvement. 
You can judge the merit of proposed 
changes, and by the exertion of your in- 
fluence you may be instrumental in pro- 
moting a rational progress. We are just 





beginning to realize what an organized ; 


bar can accomplish. One of its difficul- 
ties lies in t'.e diffusion of interest. The 
greatest hope of success may be found 
in. local and specialized undertakings. | 
am glad to give you my most cordial 
greetings. 


It is} 


the opportunity of| 


then section 8 thereof read: “Provided 
that the provisions of this act shall not 
apply to persons lawfully engaged in the 
jbusiness or practice of dentistry at the 
present time.” 3 

To save the law from constitutional 
\objections it was contended that section 
'8 should be construed so as to merely 
{mean that those already in practice 
| should not be required to obtain license, 
| and that it did not mean that they were 
exempted from the provisions defining 
| misconduct or the consequences thereof; 
\but this court held the section not sus- 
ieceptible of such construction and declared 
‘the whole act void as contravening the 
jequality clauses of the State and Fed- 
‘eral Constitutions. It was not held that 
those already licensed could not properly 
|be excepted from examination in addi- 
jtional subjects of scientific knowledge 
deemed essential for those subsequently 
| licensed. 
| In re Humphrey, 178 Minn, 331, 227 N. 
|W. 179, is also relied on; but the law 
{there relating to the admission to prac- 
tice law was clearly one donominated 
special legislation intended to grant a 
small class the special privilege to be 
admitted to practice without examina- 
‘tion, and where the classification was 
held arbitrary. 


Right to Permit 


Exceptions Contested 


The contention is also that the law 
runs counter to the constitutional provi- 
sions referred to by the arbitrary and un- 
|reasonable classification of the groups 
lexcepted from an examination in the 
basic sciences by section 16 thereof, viz. 
nurses, midwives, dentists, optometrists, 
|chiropodists, barbers, cosmeticians, etc. 

The ones just named, under other per- 
tinent statutes, have to be examined in 
their respective vocations and found 
competent before engaging therein. Each 
occupation comes in contact with the 
human body and may affect its well 
being. But none of them relates to 
what is generally understood as taking 
charge of persons afflicted with disease 
or bodily injury to effect a cure, if we 
‘except dentists. But it is to be assumed 
that the legislature when making the 
exception had in mind that the dentists 
as well as the other excepted classes 
had acquired before they could pass the 
examination as much knowledge of the 
basic sciences as was necessary in their 
| particular line of work. Y 
With the wisdom of legislation classi- 
|fication courts are not concerned. It is 
|enough if there be a reasonable basis for 
the classification whether the classifica- 
|tion is as to those covered by the statute 
or to those excepted from its provisions. 
In laws of this sort all evils cannot be 
|reached at once, nor every desirable ob- 
ject gained in one legislative session. 

A regulatory law intended to benefit 
the health of working women by fixing 
the hours of labor was asasiled because 
of its exceptions as arbitrary and dis- 
criminatory and, therefore, vidlative of 
the constitutional provisions in Miller v. 
Wilson, 236 U. S. 373, but the court sus- 
| tained it. 

In the opinion written by the present 
Chief Justice, it was said: “The conten- 
tion as to the various omissions which 
are noted in the objections here urged 
ignores the well-established principle 
that the Legislature is not bound, in or- 
der to support the constitutional validity 
of its regulation, to extend it to all cases 
which it might reach. 


Act Is Adjudged 


To Be Constitutional 
| “Dealing with practical exigencies, the 
| Legislature may be guided by experience, 
|Patsone v, Pennsylvania, 232 U. S. 138, 
1144. It is free to recognize degrees of 
harm and it may confine its restrictions 
|to those classes of cases where the need 
|is deemed clearest. 

| “As has been said, it may ‘proceed 
;cautiously, step by step’ and ‘if an evil 
is specially experienced in a particular 
|branch of business’ it is not necessary 
that the prohibition ‘should be couched 
in all-embracing terms.’ Carroll v. 
Greenwich Insurance Co., 199 U. S. 401, 
/411. If the law presumably hits the 
|evil where it is most felt, it is not to be 
|overthrown because there are other in- 
|stances to which it might have been ap- 
plied.” 

The reason is obvious for excepting 
|from the examination Christian Scien- 
|tists and those attempting to cure ex~ 
\clusively by spiritual or mental means, 
| One other class excepted should be neted, 
|viz: “nor shall this act apply to scien= 
| tific teaching, or sanitary personnel em- 
|ployed by the State University, the 
|State Department of Education, or by 
jany public or private school, college or 
other bona fide educational institution 
of 
whose duties are entirely of a 
health or educational character while 
engaged in such duties.” 

t seems to us the 
quoted adequately demonstrate the 
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the State Department of Health, 


ception to be reasonable and appropriate oY 


trary made by appellant. ‘ 
In our opinion chapter 143, Laws 1 


does not violate either State or Federal 


Constitution. ‘ 4 4 
The order overruling defendant’s dé« 
murrer is affirmed, 
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b is : os * . Questions Are Before Su- 
| Dissenting Opinion Favoring Taxpayer Con- caine Court 


tends Value of Bonds Received for Stock | 


Selection Made Because of 


‘ 
{ 
‘ 
’ 


Should Be Excluded 


* Where a taxpayer exchanged stock in | fore quite a limited one, to wit: What | 
, was the market value per thousand feet | Aluminum Castings Co. v. 


@ne company for cash and the bonds | 
another company, his gain was the dif- 


ference between the value of the cash!On this question the evidence shows 


and bonds received and the stock given | 
in exchange, the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Eighth Circuit was held. 
The taxpayer’s contention should have | 
been sustained, a dissenting opinion con | 
tends; and since the exchange was made | 


pursuant to a plan of reorganization the |land was crown grant land, and hence, | 
Value of the bonds received should be | not subject to license fees or dues as} 


excluded in computing the ga--. | 

(The full text of the majority opinion 
was published in the issue of Oct. 31.) 
The dissenting opinion follows in full 
text: : : 

GARDNER, Circuit Judge, dissenting. 

The facts and issues presented by the 
etition for review in this case have! 
iy quite fairly and succinctly sated in 
the opinion of Judge Booth. There are 
two issues: (1) What was the fair mar- | 
ket value of the stock inherited by the | 
P< titioner, on Nov. 4, 1918, and (2) Was | 
the method employed by the Commis- | 
s'oner of Internal Revenue in computing | 
the tax a proper method? 

{t is conceded, as noted in the fore- 
going opinion, that the stock was not a | 
listed stock and had no regular market | 
value in the primary sense. It was, 
therefore, proper to resort to the value 
of the assets of the corporation and its 
indebtedness for the purpose of deter- 
mining the market! value of the stock. | 
Arneson v. Nerger (S. D.), 147 N. W. 
982; Muck v. Hayden (Mo.), 155 S. W. | 
889: White v. Jouett (Ky.), 144 S. W. 55; 
Collins v. Denny Clay Co. (Wash.), 82 
Pac. 1012. ‘ 
° The assets of the corporation consisted 
of stock in another corporation whose 
only property was certain timber lands, | 
so that ultimately the question is de- 

ndent upon the value of these timber 
ands. The solution of this question is 
dependent upon the volume or amount 
of timber and its quality. 

The question is also affected by the 
amount of the indebtedness of the cor- 
poration. It it to be observed that both 
parties agree as to the volume of the 
timber, and neither is there any dis- 
pute as to the character and quality of 
the timber nor as to the amount of the 
corporation’s indebtedness, so that the 
anly disputed question of fact is the 
stumpege value per thousand on Nov. 
4, 1918. 

The Commissioner in determining the 
value of this stock, accepted and adopted 
the appraisal made by the Probate Court 
of St. Louis County, Minnesota, in the 
mat‘er of the estate of Elizabeth B. Wil- 
liams, deceased wife of the petitioner. 
The Commissioner in his report states 
that, “The appraisal made by the ap- 
praiser appointed by the Probate Court | 
of St. Louis County, Minnesota, was en- 
tered on Form 706 Federal Estate Tax 
Return. The return was examined by} 
Revenue Agent Hall in 1920. He made 
no change from the amount returned, 
nor was it subsequently changed by the 
Bureau. It may also be stated that the’ 
appraisal had been based on cruises 
made by the corporation, and same were 
satisfactory to the executors and the 
revenue agent.” 


Statement Cited From 


issioner’s Report 
Comm ner 


This report contains the following per- 
tinent statement: 

Stat<«ment of Alberni-Pacific 
Nov. 4, 1918: 

Timber estimated 1,173,204,000 feet, equals 
1,173,204 thousand. Value $1 per thousand, 
$1,173,204; less debts of Alberni-Pacific Co., 
$75,000; valuation of A-P stock, $1,098,204. 

Eighty per cent owned by Red Cliff Land 
& Timber Co. is $875,563.20; less indebted- 
ness of Red Cliff Co., $100,000. 

Valuation of 4,000 shares of the Red Cliff 
Land & Lumber Co. stock, $778,563.20. 

Value per share is $194.64, 

Before the Board of Tax Appeals, the 
petitioner offered testimony of expert 
timbermen who were familiar with 
values of timber of this character in the 
locality where this timber was located. 
Referring to this testimony the Board in 
its decision says: 

“A great deal of testimony was pre- 
sented by petitioner of expert timber- 
men who were familiar with values of 
properties similar to these which com- 
posed the bulk of the assets of these 
corporations, but none of the witnesses 
had ever seen these properties or claimed 
to have any personal knowledge of their 
value. The petitioner sought to estab- 
lish a value for the timber properties by 
introducing in evidence the contract of 
sale of them made in 1911 with the Von 
Alvensteben Company for the expressed 
consideration of $2,228,700 and treating 
this fixed sum as their true market value 
in 1911. 

“He then attempted to establish their 
value as of November, 1918, by testi- 
mony of expert witnesses to the effect 
that values of like properties, once es- 
tablished, rarely receded or diminished. 
The infirmity of this evidence, aside 
from its novelty and remoteness, is that 
it'is based upon a false hypothesis, in 
assuming that the figure expressed in the 
Yon Alvensteben contract is any evi- 
dence whatever as to the value of the 
property at that time. 

“The transatcion provided for in that 
contract was an installment sale in which 
the purchase price was payable in 
amounts spread over a period of five 
years. In these circumstances the ac- 
tual price received by the seller was not 
the sum total of the payments provided 
in the contract, but the cash paid, plus | 
the value of the contract itsclf at date | 
of sale.” 

The Board seems to have swept aside 
all the testimony produced by the pe- 
titioner as to value and accepted the 
findings of the probate court. In the 
course of the opinion of the Board it is 
said with reference to this valuation 
fixed by the Probate Court of St. Louis 
County, Minn.: 

“This valuation was adopted by the 
respondent in determining the profit to 
petitioner from the sale and this finding 
we are bound to approve unless the pre- 
sumption in favor of its correctness is 
overcome by convincing proof presented 
by the petitioner.” 


Timber’s Location Said to 


Have Bearing on Question 


I think it important to bear in mind 
that there is no dispute as to the esti- 
mated volume of timber. Neither is 
there any dispute as to the character 
and quality of this timber. The Com- 
missioner concluded that on Nov. 4, 
1918, it had a reasonable market value 
of $1 pér thousand stumpage while the 

titioner contends that it was worth 

r thousand. 
The inquiry on this question is there- 


i)? 


Co. as at 


in Computing Profit 


of this potential lumber Nov. 4, 1918? 


that the timber was well located and 
accessible for logging operations; that 


|the largest boats affoat could land near| 


the timber and the tract was heavily 
timbered, running largely to fir. 
proximately 90 per cent of this timber 


were ordinary lands. 
Testimony of Experienced 


Timbermen Recited 


The witness Scanlon, eminently quali- 
fied to speak on the subject of timber 
values, as he had operated in the imme- 
diate location of these lands, testified 
that the timber consisted largely of fir, 
hemlock and spruce. Companies with 
which he was connected and in which 
he was an owner, owned timber in practi- 
cally all sections of British Columbia, 
and he had a general knowledge of the 
timber on these lands and of timber gen- 
erally throughout the whole area of Van- 
couver Island and British Columbia. 

He testified that in 1918 this timber 
was worth at least $2 per thousand. He 
testified to the sale of the Humbird tract 
of 300,000,000 feet of crown grant lands 
in Vancouver, which was purchased in 
1908 at $1.50 per 1,000 feet. Adjoining 
this tract was a tract designated as 
block 1369 in which he was interested, 
and the Federal Government placed a 
value of $1.50 per 1,000 feet on this tract 
as of Mar. 1, 1913, and in 1920 it sold 
for $2.50 per 1,000 feet. 

He also referred to a tract as block 
75, showns in the record and by map, 
in which he was interested, which con- 
tained 650,000,000 feet in Vancouver Is- 
land, and this was valued by the Federal 
Government Mar. 1, 1913, at $1.75 per 
thousand. He also testified that the cost 
of logging the Alberni-Pacific would be 
considerably cheaper than the cost of 
logging this block 75. : 

Another witness, Thomas D. Merrill, 
thoroughly qualified as an expert tim- 
berman, who was an officer of numer- 
ous British Columbia timber companies 
with an annual output of 150,000,000 
feet and whose operations were largely 
in his hands, testified that timber lands 
in British Columbia ‘ran largely to fir 
and that it was the predominant type of 
timber in that country; that fir, cedar 
and spruce were of about the same 
value; that the timber lands were of 
one general type and much the same In 
character in that district. He testified 
to a sale of a tract of 60,000,000 feet 
in 1918 at $2.50 per thousand consist- 
ing mostly of fir, which, as he says, is 
the predominant type in Vancouver Is- 
land and British Columbia. 


Evidence Said Not to 


Sustain Board’s Valuation 

The witness Frank A. Brewer, who 
had cruised timber in many States and 
in British Columbia during 355 years, 
testified to a tract designated as the 
Royce tract in British Columbia of 800,- 
000,000 feet of timber. This 
censed land, subject to a royalty of 75 
cents per thousand, and this tract sold 
for $1 per thousand in 1922, which with 
the royalty would make it cost in ex- 
cess of $1.75 per thousand. 

On the sale of this timber land to the 
Von Alvensteben Company, there was 
actually paid on the purchase price $1,- 
74,089.37, and the purchase price was 
in excess of $2 per 1.000. Experienced 
timbermen all testified that the timber 
was worth as much Nov. 4, 1918, as it 
was at the date of this sale. There could 
be no doubt of the bona fides of thi 
sale, but the Board said in effect that it 
was no evidence whatever as to the value 
of the property. 

The sales above referred to occurred in 
1908, 1918, 1920 and 1922, and it is ob- 
served that the Mar. 1, 1913, values 
placed on this British Columbia and Van- 
couver Island timber by the Federal Gov- 
ernment range from $1.50 to $1.75 per 
1,000 feet. 

It seems to me that the evidence of 
these sales of similar tracts of nearby 
timber conclusively shows that the value 
of this timber in 1918 was approximately 
$2 per 1,000 feet and that there is no 
substantial avidence in the record to 
sustain the valuation fixed by the Com- 
missioner and the Board. 


Cash Value Termed 


Erroneous Standard 

It is apparent that the Board wholly 
disregarded the evidence as to the sale 
of the property in 1911. What is said 
by this court in North American Tele- 


Ss 


was li-| 


On Oct. 29 the Supreme Court of the 
| United States heard oral arguments in 
‘two tax cases; one Federal and‘ the 
| other State. 


The Federal tax case, which is entitled 

Routzahn, 
|No. 7, had been restored to the docket 
|for reargument. The Circuit Court of 
|Appeals for the Sixth Circuit held 
| against the taxpayer and ruled that the 
munition manufacturer’s tax for 1916 
should have been deducted from 1916 in- 
come and not from 1917 income, although 
paid in the latter year. The taxpayer’s 


the docket for reargument. 


appeal from the Mississippi Supreme | 


books were kept on an accrual basis, the | 
Circuit Court held. - | Kentucky are exempt. 
| The State tax case, which is entitled | 
| Memphis & Charleston Railway Co. v.| 
Pace, No. 8, had also been restored to} 


Certain Shareholders Un- 
der Legislative Act Is Con-' 


sidered by Supreme Court 


The Supreme Court of the United! 


States, Oct. 30, considered the case of 
Klein v. Board of Tax Supervisors, No. 
11, in which is questioned the right of 


the State of Kentucky to tax the share- 
| holders of corporations having less than} 
three-fourths of their property in the: 


State when the shares of companies 75 


per cent of whose property is taxable in! 


Edmund F. Trabue, appearing for the 
appellant, argued that, assuming the 
propriety of taxing the shares and also 


This is an| the property of the corporation, the State | 


of the shareholder’s domicile has no right 


mony—Williams v. Commissioner. (C. 


1930, 


Zinsser & Co., Docket No. 5242. d 
Special assessment. The Commis- 





Court upholding the validity of a road! to arbitrarily discriminate between cor- ! 


improvement assessment against the! 
‘taxpayer. The company contends that} 
the assessment was not in proportion to 
| benefit, but according to assessed values | 


| discriminatory since it was assessed} 
| 62.39 per cent of the cost of improve- 
{ment although owning only 1.9 per cent! 
of the acreage in the district, and since! 
\its acreage was assessed 83 times more} 
than that of other property owners. 

The tax was general and ad valorem, | 
hence its validity does not depend upon) 
the receipt of any special benefit by the 
taxpayer, counsel for the State con- 
tended in the argument. No evidence 
appears in the record, they pointed out, 
to indicate that the tax was arbitrary 
or discriminatory. 

The State, in its brief, says that for| 
|the courts now to hold that the road 
district was organized under an invalid 
act would paralyze hundreds of road 
| districts and strike down millions in 
their securities now owned by investors | 
all over the country. 
diigantbvithagedeiaiainaanchepamsiioseancarthaipinataiags 
‘Where statutes provide that on proof| 
of an accident, 2 presumption of negli- 
gence arises, the courts have universally 
held that when, under such circum-| 
stances, the defendant proves its free- 
'dom trom negligence, tne presumption 
of law disappears, and there is no issue 
to submit to the jury. It is a recogn- 
ized principle of evidence that presump- 
tion is not evidence, and can not be 
weghed in the balance with evidence. 
Lincoln v. French, 105 U. S. 614; West- 
ern R. R, Co. v. Henderson, 279 U. 5S. 
639; Peters v. Lohr (S. D.), 124 N. W. 
853. 

On the one factor on which there was 
any controversy, to wit: the value per 
1,000 feet of sumber, the evidence on 
behalf of the petitioner is overwhe:ming, 
if, indeed, not uncontradicted, and, hence, 
{I am inctined to the view that the val- 
uation as found is not sustained by sub- 
stantial evidence and is the result of a 
| misapprehension as to the law applicable 
lto the facts, and should be set aside. 
| Boggs & Buhl, Inc., v. Commissioner, 34 
Fed. (2d) 859; Chicago Ry. Equipment 
Co. v. Blair, 20 Fed. (2d) 10, What is 
said in the opinion in Boggs & Buhl, 
| Inc., y. Commissioner, supra, 1s apposite. 
It is there said: 
| “All the direct and expert testimony 
as to the value of the good will was that 
it had a value of $1,000,000 and more. 
| There is no direct testimony to the con- 
'trary. However, the testimony of the 
|experts was as to their opinion; but as 
they were men of wide business experi- 
ence, acquainted with the business of 
the petitioner, and lived in Pittsburgh, 
their opinion was entitled to great weight 
and careful consideration. 

“While the Board may, as a general 
| principle, reject expert testimony and 
‘reach a conclusion in accordance with 
its own knowledge, experience, and judg- 
ment, yet it must have knowledge of and 
experience with the particular subject 
under consideration. There is no evi- 
idence that the Board had any inde- 
pendent and personal knowledge what- 
ever of the business, reputation, and good 
will of the petitioner. 


Consideration Represented 


By Bonds Called Exempt 
“Therefore, it could not set aside or 
disregard all the positive and affirmative 
evidence as to the value of the good 
will and base its conclusion upon con- 
jecture. Midland Valley R. R. Co. v. 
Fulgham (C, C. A.), 181 F. 91, 95; De 
Ford v. Commissioner (C. C. A.), 29 F. 
(2d) 532. Consequently it should not have 
disregarded the only positive and direct 
evidence as to the value of the good will 
of the petitioner. Its order will accord- 
ingly be modified and good will allowed 
to the extent of $975,000.” 
| In Chicago Ry. Equipment Co. v. Blair, 
supra, it was urged that the taxpayer 


| Yet, when the appellant attempts to re- 


was required to adduce convincing evi- 
dence of error and that the rule went 
further than the ordinary rule as to bur- 
here pertinent. Referring to the term|den of proof. In considering this con- 
“market value,” it is there said: tention, the court said: 

“The term is, however, frequently used “Of course every trier of fact should 
in a figurative sense, as meaning the decide cases upon a conviction reached 
fair or reasonable value of the property from .a consideration of the evidence; 
—that is, such a value as the property! and clearly evidence that produces such 
would have if it were dealt in according | conviction must be satisfactory and con- 
to the practices of a market overt. This! vincing; but it is a well known rule 
is the meaning which the term usually! of law that triers of fact must be satis- 
has when applied to real property. To| fied and convinced, if the evidence ad-| 
prove market value when it is used in| duced fairly considered, preponderates | 
this secondary or figurative sense, it is| for or against a given proposition. When | 
proper to receive evidence of individual | the evidence before a trier of fact ought} 
transactions, even offers made in good\|to be convincing he may not say that 
faith for property of like character, the] it is not. Whether he is a judge or a 


graph Co. v. Northern Pacific Ry. Co., 
254 Fed. 417, in a case heard before! 
Judges Hook, Carland and Amidon, is 


porations and select those whose stock- 
holders are to be taxed. 


Appellant’s Contentions | 
but | | By an act of 1917, he pointed out, | 
|}in the district and is unreasonable and| the shareholder was not taxed if 25 per | 


cent of the corporation’s property was 
in Kentucky, and now by the act of | 
1924, the shareholder is taxed unless 
at least 75 per cent of the corporation’s | 
property is in that State. The criterion: 


j adopted in either case is. purely arbi- 


trary and the so-called classification is 
not predicated upon any basis having; 
reasonable relation to the classification | 
made, he said. Neither could gross as- 
sets be a just criterion, Mr. Trabue added. | 
_Under the assumption of the State’s 
right to tax shares of its citizens, re-; 
gardless of the paternity of the cor-’ 
poration, or the location of its prop- 


| erty, counsel for the appellant contended 
jthat the State had no right to tax the, 


shares at a rate in excess of the ratio; 


;0f property of the corporation within | 


the State to all its property, if at all. 
State Tax Disputed 

It was declared that inasmuch as the | 
State can not tax a foreign corporation’s | 
property outside the State, and can 
tax only the percentage of its property 
which may be in the State, it should not 
be possible to tax shares in the cor-| 
poration held in the State, or, at most, ' 


;tax them at a ratio in excess of the 


percentage by which the State could 
tax the corporation’s property. | 

Mr. Trabue added that if the criterion | 
selected under the Kentucky statute for 
taxing the stockholders of some corpora- 
tions and omitting to tax others be up- 
held, then there is no conceivable per- 
centage of a corporation’s property that | 
might not, with equal propriety, be se- 
lected as the criterion of taxation. Twen- 
ty-five per cent was first selected, then 
75 per cent. Any other per cent may 
hereafter at any time be selected if the 
statute is upheld, he added. 

To the appellant’s contention that land 
was assessed at rates discriminatory to| 
intangibles in that real property was| 
assessed at approximately 70 per cent 
of its value and intangibles at 100 per 


sioner’s right to reopen and recon- 
sider his former determination. Re- 
spondent granted taxpayer’s request | 
for special assessment, determined a_ | 
tax liability thereunder less than the | 
tax reported and paid, and refunded 
the taxpayer the overpayment thus | 
determined. Thereafter, within five 
years of the filing of the taxpayer’s 
return for the year in question, re- 
spondent reopened and reconsidered 
the matter, concluded that the as- 
sessment was erroneous and deter- 
mined a deficiency. Held, that re- 
spondent had the right to take such 
action in the absence of a closing 
agreement and within the period of 
the limitation on assessment and 
collection. 

Statute of limitations. Respond- 
ent’s action in determining the defi- 
ciency and the appeal to the Board 
therefrom being within the five-year 
period provided by section 277 (a) 
(2) of the Revenue Act of 1924, held, 
that the period for collection did not 
expire on the eXpiration of such pe- 
riod, but was extended under provi- 
sions of paragraph (b) of that sec- 
tion. 

A. F. Coffin, Docket No. 23521. 

In 1922 petitioner exchanged cer- 
tain improved real estate, which he 
was holding as an investment, for 
other improved real estate and an 
amount of money. The amount of 
money received was less than the 


Income Levy Plan | 


Opposed in Georgia 


State Officer Says Adoption 
Of Amendment Would 
Disrupt Organization 


State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, Oct. 31. 
The adoption of the constitutional in- 


cent, the Assistant Attorney General of | come tax amendment to be voted on Nov. 


Kentucky, M. B. Holifield, urged that|4 would be nothin 


g short of a calamity | 


under Kentucky decisions the percentage! and would probably prevent the State | 
value was properly determinable by the|from collecting any income tax for the | 


taxing authorities and was justified by 
that fact that 70 per cent of real prop- 
erty value in their judgment fairly rep- 
resented the actual worth of land. 

The Commonwealth of Kentucky, it 
was urged, is not attempting to and 
does not desire to tax property that is 
permanently located outside the State. 


strict the State and prohibit it from 
taxing a share of stock beyond the 
value of the interest the physical prop- 
erty that is owned by the corporation 
and represented by the stock and is 
listed for taxation by the corporation in 
Kentucky he is depriving the State of 
the power to tax several elements of 
value that enter into the market price 
of the stock. 

The State of Kentucky, the Assistant 
Attorney General said, as a_ public 
policy, desires to encourage investment 
by corporations in Kentucky. In so far 
as it can legally do so, it is the public 
policy of the State to encourage that 
type of investment by. making its tax 
laws as reasonable as possible to those 
corporations which utilize the raw prod- 
ucts of Kentucky and furnish emplov- 
ment to the labor of the State. 

There is no question but what the 
Kentucky Legislature had this purpose 
in mind when it enacted the challenged 
statute, he said. | 

One reason for the adoption of the 
percentage classification of the statute, 
it was explained to the court, is that 
the corporations could not practice un- 
dervaluation of their tangible property 
as successfully as was being practiced 
by natural persons. 

By this exemption the Legislature 
sought to render justice to the corpora- 
tion and stockholders who were paying 
taxes substantially equal to the taxes 
other property was paying, which was 
of equal value to the assets of the cor- 


porations. | payers will be indefinitely delayed. 


Upon the question of double taxation, | 
Mr. Holifield declared that the courts 


had never declared it improper or in-| tions it will involve, will be nothing 


valid. 


Minnesota Officer Objects to Exempting 
Federal Employes From Gasoline Tax 


| ble and adequate system of taxation. 


jin 
| e 


present year, the Georgia Tax Commis- 
sioner, R. C. Norman, recently declared. 
His statement follows in full text: 

The tax consciousness and the tax in- | 
terest that today exists in Georgia | 
makes possible a thorough revamping of 
our outworn and obsolete revenue sys- 
tem and the enactment of a fair, <e 
the constitutional income tax amendment, | 
to be voted on Nov. 4 at the general elec- 
tion, is ratified by the voters, this much | 
desired result will not only be postponed, 
but made almost wholly impossible. 

We do not now need a constitutional 
amendment in order to levy an income 
tax. The ratification of the amendment 
will create a conflict with the present 
tax act, and in all probability prevent 


|the State from collecting any income 


tax for the present year. 

Real estate should be relieved from 
the undue burden of taxation that it is 
now bearing. This relief can not come 
from the income tax amendment. All 
authorities agree that such a_ result 
must be brought about through effective 
budget control, efficient and impartial 
tax administration, equality of property| 
assessments, a fair and just distribu- 
tion of the tax load, and strict ecenomy 
State, county and municipal govern- 
ment. 

The State tax on property is limited 
to: five mills. The combined county and 


Decisions of Board of Tax 


Promulgated Oct. 31 


| Sh 


| municipal taxes range all the way up 

from 20 to 50 mills. The income amend- | 
|ment attacks the mouse instead of the 
' elephant. 

If the income tax amendment is 
adopted, our Common schools will not 
be able to function, our institutions will 
{be further restricted and crippled, the 


Gain or loss—Evidence—Expert testimony— 

The Board of Tax Appeals did not err in giving little weight or excluding 
from consideration the expert testimony offered to show the valuation of cer- 
tain timber lands in view of the very doubtful probative value of such testi- 


C. A. 8.)—V U. S. Daily, 2684, Nov. 1, 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Appeals | 


cost to the petitioner ~ the real es- 

tate exchanged. Held, that under 

section 202 (c) (1) and (e) of the 

Revenue Act of 1921, neither gain 

nor loss is recognized. 

anley & Furness, Inc., Docket 
26029. 

The value of the petitioner’s good 
will on Mar. 1, 1913, was at least 
$14,999. 

F.. E. Booth Company, Docket No. 32586. 

The action of the respondent in re- 
fusing to allow an allocation of ad- 
vertising expenses over a period of 
years, affirmed. 

Burlington Gazette Co., Docket No. 
40151. 

Depreciation basis. In 1921 peti- 
tioner took over certain assets for 
which it issued its stock to the 
transferors in substantially the same 
proportions as their interests in the 
assets had been prior thereto. No 
gain or loss was recognized to the 
transferors pursuant to section 202 
(c)(3) of the Revenue Act of 1921 
and section 203 (b)(4) of the Rev- 
enue Acts of 1924 and 1926. Held, 
that for depreciation of the said as- 
sets during 1924 and 1925, the peti- 
tioner’s depreciation basis is the 
same as the transferors’ basis would 
have been had the property remained 
in their hands, section 204 (c) and 
section 204 (a)(8) of the Revenue 
Acts of 1924 and 1926, and further, 
that such basis may not be adjusted 
by prior accumulated depreciation up 
to the date of transfer. 


No. 


Tax in Inheritance 
Case Denied in Illino 


IS 


O 


pinion Relates to Fund 
Transferred With Annu- 
ity Bond Agreement 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Oct. 31. 

An inheritance tax case involving an- 
nuity bonds has just been decided by 
the Illinois Supreme Court. The opinion 
which is entitled People v. United 
Christian Missionary Society et al. re- 
veals that more than three years before 
her death the decedent, Mary C. Free- 
man, transferred the sum of $27,000 to 
the society. The society executed an 
annuity bond agreeing to pay her $1,620 
a year for life and then to pay the 
same sum jointly to two cousins during 
their lives. 

“It is not claimed by appellant that 
this gift was made in contemplation of 
the death of Mary C. Freeman, therefore 
the question is was the gift intended 
to take effect in possession or enjoyment 
at or after the death of the donor.” That 
question should be answered in the nega- 
tive, the court ruled. 

“The gift was absolute,” the opinion 
said, “the right to the possession and 
enjoyment of the annuity passed at the 
time the instrument was executed, and 
the annuity was enjoyed by the donor 
during her lifetime, the rights of the 
two cousins to the annuity were also 
fixed during the lifetime of the donor 
notwithstanding the fact that their ac- 
tual possession and enjoyment of the 
annuity must await the donor’s death. 

“The court correctly held that the fund 


| was not subject to a tax and the order 


is affirmed.” 


Wisconsin Taxation 
Explained in Bulletin 


Burden Said to Vary in Differ-| 


ent Subdivisions 


| Assessments Should Be Paid on Fuel Used in Personal Busi-| 


State of Wisconsin: 
Madison, Oct. 31. 

“The Geographical Problem in Wis- 
consin Taxation,” is the title of a 99- 
page bulletin just issued by the Wiscon- 
sin Tax Commission. 

“It makes a difference in the tax bur- 
dens of different political subdivisions 
how the income, utility, and other taxes 
are divided between the State and its 
subdivisions,” the bulletin says. “Rural 
districts generally are benefited and 
urban districts generally burdened when 


State will be involved in long and ex-| 
pensive litigation, and the relief that 
should be given to overburdened tax- 


The ratification of this amendment, 
with all the problems and complica- 


short of a calamity to the State. 


| and utility taxes to reduce or avoid State 

| levies on general property,” it declares. 
“It likewise makes a difference in the 

tax burdens of different political subdi- 


| the State takes a larger share of income | 


Location of Expert Ap- 
praisers, Mr. Mellon Ex- 
plains 


The designation of nine ports of entry 
| through which antique furniture may be 
| brought into the United States has just 
been announced by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, who ex- 
| plained in a statement that the action 
was taken in an effort to establish uni- 
|formity of import appraisal. 

The Tariff Act of 1930 contains a pro- 
vision that antique imports may enter 
jonly through ports designated by the 
| Secretary of the Treasury, and pursuant 
|to that provision Mr. Mellon selected 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, New Orleans, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Chicago and Seattle as the 
| ports to which imports of that character 
| may go. 
Expert appraisers are on duty at these 
ports, it was explained, and the Customs 
| Service will be able to handle the impor- 
tations without difficulty that attends re- 
ceipt of consignments at ports where no 
such personnel is stationed, 

Mr. Mellon’s announcement follows in 
full text: 

Numerous protests having been re- 
ceived at the Department on account of 
the fact that antique furniture may not 
be imported at all customs ports of entry, 
| but only at certain designated ports, the 
Department submits the following ex- 
planation of its action in the circum 
| stances: 
| Antique furniture is defined by the de- 
partmental regulations as “movable arti- 
cles of convenience or decoration, de- 
signed for use in furnishing a house, 
| apartment, place of business or of accom- 
modation.” It is free of duty if produced 
| prior to the year 1830. 
; _ The Department’s experience has shown 
that considerably more than half the so- 
called antique furniture entering the 
country is spurious. It should be borne 
in mind that most of these spurious arti- 
cles are the work of expert artisans and 
craftsmen, and are so cleverly made that 
only a person with long experience in the 
| examination of antiques can detect the 
|fraud. Not infrequently even experts 
| disagree as to whether or not an article 
|is a genuine antique. . 
| At large ports of entry, such as Ne 
| York, Boston, Chicago, ete., where the 
; antique furniture trade is considerable, 
the Department has expert examiners 
who devote their entire time to the exam- 
ination of antique furniture, and at such 
ports many importations of alleged 
antiques have been found to be modern 
imitations and subject to duty. At the 
smaller ports where one individual exam- 
ines and appraises not only antiques but 
|numerous other classes of merchandise 
| as well, the examiner is not, by reason of 
| his limited experience, as competent as 
|the experts at the larger ports, as a re- 
| sult of which many importers have been 
shipping their alleged antiques in bond 
to such small ports where on several oc- 
'easions spurious antiques have been 
passed free of duty. In such cases there 
|is a loss to the revenue, domestic manu- 
|facturers are deprived of the protection 
| to which they are entitled under the tariff 
'act, and spurious antiques are foisted on 
| inexperienced purchasers. 

Recognizing this condition, Congress in 
{enacting section 489 of the Tariff Act of 
|1930 provided that antique furniture 
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| should enter only at the ports designated é 


| by the Secretary of the Treasury, and in 
line with the intention of Congress to 
| limit the entry of antiques to those ports 
| where the volume of importations of such 
;merchandise was sufficient to qualify an 
expert examiner of this class of merchan- 
dise, the Department designated the fol- 
lowing ports for the entry and examina- 
tion of antique furniture: 

Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Phila- 
|delphia, Pa.; Baltimore, Md.; New Or- 
leans, La.; Los Angeles, Calif.; San 
| Francisco, Calif.; Seattle, Wash.; Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Honolulu, T. H. 

The foregoing ports are the ones at 
which the greatest portion of antique 
furniture enters for the section of the 
country in which the ports are located, 
i, e., New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore for the Atlantic Coast trade; 
New Orleans for the Gulf trade; Los An- 
|geles, San Francisco and Seattle for the 
| Pacific Coast trade, and Chicago for mer- 
chandise entering from Canada. Hono- 
| lulu was designated for the reason that 
to require shipments of antiques from the 
Orient to be sent to the Pacific Coast for 
entry, and then be reshipped to Honolulu, 
| would be placing a burden upon the im- 
porters at Honolulu that was not in- 
tended by Congress. 

The Department also wishes to point 
out an advantage accruing to importers 
by reason of this limitation of ports of 
;entry. Under section 489, when articles 
| imported for sale and entered as antiques 
are found not to be genuine, they are 
| subject to a duty of 25 per cent the value, 
in addition to the regular duties imposed 
by law on such merchandise. If, for in- 
| Stance, an article intended for an interior 
port was found by the export examiner 
|}at New York to be unauthentic, the im- 
| porter at the interior port, upon being in- 
| formed of this fact, will be in a positio 
to determine whether he desires to ne 
this heavy duty on the spurious article in 
addition to the cost of transportation to 
the interior port, only to have a “fake” 
on his hands at the end, or whether he 
prefers either to abandon it to the Gov- 





nature of the property, its logation, its 
rental value, the uses to which it can 
be put, and all the manifold elements 
which are admissible to show the fair 
and reasonable value of property which 
is not so traded in as to give it a mar- 
ket value in the primary sense of the 
term.” 

It is apparent also that the Board er- 
roneously took as its standard a cash 
value and not the market value. Dady 
v. Condit, 209 IIl., 488; Anderson v. 
Ketcham (S. D.), 171 N. W. 764; Rich- 
ardson v. Howard (S. D.), 120 N. W. 
768. The market value of property of 
this character would be such price as 
property of this sort would ordinarily 
bring on usual terms, and it cannot be 
said that there was anything unusual 
about the terms of sale, and the sale 
has every indication of being in good 
faith, as very substantial payments of 


commissioner the facts must be fairly 
and judicially weighed and a determina- | 
tion reached thereon.” | 

The method of computing the tax is| State of Minnesota: 
also an issue. On the sale of the stock,} Federal employes should pay a gaso- 
Williams received from a corporation or-| line tax on fuel used by them in their 
| ganized for the purpose of taking over|own personal business, Assistant Attor- 
the holdings of the company, part cash| ney General W. H. Gurnee says in a re- 
and the balance in bonds of that com-jcent letter addressed to_ the Superin- 
|pany. I am of the view that that part|tendent of the Red Lake Indian Agency 
|of the consideration represented by the|at Redby, Minn. The letter follows in 
bonds was not subject to a tax. full text: St 

Section 203 of the Revenue Act of The chief oil inspector has referred 
1926 provides that no gain or loss shall|to us your letter of Oct. 18, in which 
be recognized if stock or securities in, You quote the Comptroller General of 
|a corporation a party to a reorganization | the United States as refusing to allow 


| * : 
are [Paccepiea of the plan of reorgani- 





line sold by you to governmental em- 
ployes for use in their own personal 
business or pleasure. 

We are familiar with the decision re- 


|zatiyg, accepted solely for the stock or 
| secu)™'es_of such corporation or in an- 


| other vr poration, a party to the reor- 


ness, Assistant Attorney General Says 


you to pay the gasoline tax upon gaso-| 


|ganization. Manifestly, had Williams 


money were made on the contract. | taken all*ponds, no ‘loss or gain should 

I think too that it is quite apparent have been reco@®ized, but it is contended 
that the Board gave controlling effect | that both the cash und the bonds received 
to the findings of the Probate Court|are on the same baxis because of the 
which were adopted by the Commissioner, | provisions of paragrapii (d) (1), which 
In the opinion it is said: reads as follows: 

“This finding we are bound to approve, (d) (1) If an exchange would be within 
unless the presumption in favor of its. the provisions of paragraph (1), (2), or (4) 
correctness is overcome by convincing |of subdivision (b) if it were not for the 
proof presented by the petitioner.” | fact ‘that the property received in exchange 
| The Board falls into the error of | Consists not only of property permitted by 
| weighing presumption against evidence.) [Continued on Page 13, Column 3.] 


ferred to by the Comptroller General 
(Panhandle Oil Co. v. 
U. S. 218), but do not believe that this 
|decision authorizes the position taken. 
|We recognize that you are not in posi- 
tion to exercise any discretion in this 
{connection and that you must neces- 
‘sarily be guided by instructions of the 


Comptrolier General, but we request that | 


you forward this letter to him in order 


that we may have his reaction to the! arrangement can be agreed upon, so|to pay. 


Same. 


St. Paul, Oct. 31. 


| and never has claimed, the right to col- | 
| leet the gasoline tax or oil inspection | 
|fees from the Federal Government or 
| instrumentalities. thereof. We do not 
feel, however, that this elementary rule 
| is applicable to gasoline which the Gov- | 
{ernment purchases presumably for its | 
own use and then retails to its em- 
ployes who are citizens of the State and 
|who use the same in their own per- 
sonal pursuits. 

| It seems contrary to common justice | 
for these individuals to use the State} 
highways on their own personal business | 
; and not pay the gasoline tax which other 
citizens pay. If gasoline is used by 
employes while carrying on their official 
duties for the Federal Government, this | 


visions,” the report goes 


“whether the ] | without payment of the duties, and adjust 
nance governmental functions. Less|the matter with him. Such a disclosure 
wealthy districts generally are benefited! would also benefit the importer in that 
and more wealthy districts generally bur- | the knowledge of the falsity of the arti- 
dened'when the State finances a larger} cle would keep him from, or at least 
share of governmental functions either | guide him in, further dealings with the 
directly through State performance of | dealer. 
services or through State aids.” Further, at each of the designated 
Among other conclusions reached by! ports, there are expert examiners of 
the report are the following: antiques, and the Department presumes 
_ “Taxable income, public utility values, | that the average importer must prefer to 
inheritance taxes, and telephone taxes| know the truth if an article purchased 
are much more highly concentrated in a| by him as an antique is in fact spurious. 


few counties than is general property, — 
Tariff Levy Reduced 


while motor vehicle license fees are 
slightly less concentrated than is gen- _ 

On Shipment of Dolls 
New York, Oct. 31.—Bullock’s Depart- 


on to Say,|the duties or to return it to the shipper 
State or the localities fi- 


eral property.” 
“The concentration of general property 
and normal income taxes in a few coun- 


}ernment at New York and be relieved of - 


Mississippi, 277 | 


is a different matter. Employment by | 
the Federal Government does not carry 
with it exemption from taxation, and 
we think that some plan should be de- 





vised whereby employes at the Indian 
agency purchasing this gasoline would 
pay the amount of the tax. 


ties and in urban districts is greater than 
in prewar years.” 

“The proportions of personal property 
to all general property and of improve- 
ments to all real estate are larger in 
urban districts than in rural districts.” 
<snpnchntestainidhtainceraditidiaadinetinedumia es ints nian 
the same time private individuals will 


_ We are taking this up in the friend-| not escape the payment of the tax which 
| liest spirit in the hope that an amicable other citizens of the State’ are obliged 
y We should be very glad to 
|that the Government will be protected| have any suggestions which you may 


The State of Minnesota does not claim,\in its immunity from taxation and at' have to make along this line. 


re 
i) 


ment Store of Los Angeles, has obtained 
a ruling from the United States Cus- 
toms Court here lowering the duty rate 
on imported dolls in chief value of wool 
|felt. The dolls were taxed at 75 per 
cent ad valorem, under the latter part 
of paravraph 1430, Tariff Act of 1922, 
jas embroidered articles. Judge Tilson 
| writes the opinion of the court, fixing 
|duty at 70 per cent ad valorem, under 
| the provision in Tersavanh 1414, Act of 
1922, for dolls, of whatever material 
composed. 

| (Protest 404841-G-9396.) 
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General Level 

Of Farm Prices 
At Low Figure 
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Index for Oct. 15 Is Below 
That of Month Ago and 
Last Year, Department of 
Agriculture Says 


The general level of farm prices de- | 
clined five points from Sept. 15 to Oct. | 


15, and at 106, the index on the latte 


date was 34 points lower than a year) 


ago, and at the lowest October level 
since 1915, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture, 
announced Oct. 31. The full text of the 
anouncement follows: 

Farm prices of practically all commod- 
ities except hay, veal calves, and eggs 
shared in the general decline from Sept. 
15 to Oct. 15. Hay prices were practi- 
cally unchanged; veal calves advanced 
slightly; egg prices showed considerably 
less than the usual seasonal advance for 
the period. ’ 

Group indexes of farm prices for Oct. 
15 show the following changes from Sept. 
15: Fruits and vegetables, down 22 
points; grains, down eight points; cotton 
and cottonseed, down seven points; dairy 
products, up two points; poultry and 
poultry products, up four points. 

The Oct. 15 indexes were lower than 
Oct. 15, 1929, as follows: Cotton and cot- 
tonseed, 65 points; poultry and poultry 
products, 52 points; fruits and vegeta- 
bles, 42 points; grains, 36 points; and 
dairy products, 16 points. 

The average farm price of hogs de- 
clined from $9.44 per hundredweight on 
“Gert. 15 to $8.79 on Oct. 15. A ye 
ago the price was $9.10. A seasonal in- 
crease in supplies was principally re- 
sponsible for the lower prices. Poor de- 
mand also tended to keep prices at a low 
level. 


A sharp drop in the farm price of corn | 


increased the corn-hog ratio from 10.3 
on Sept. 15 to 10.7 in mid-October. In 
this period the ratio for the north cen- 
tral States advanced from 11.1 to 11.7. 
Sheep Prices Drop 
Farm prices of sheep declined sharply 
and at $3.93 per hundredweight reached 
the lowest level recorded for any Oct. 15 
since 1911. The farm price of lambs 
continued to decline from mid-September 
to Oct. 15, but remained slightly above 
the level of October, 1921. The decline 
in sheep and lamb prices was seasonal 
in character, owing to sharp increases 
in marketings. 
@ Corn prices declined 10 per cent from 
Sept. 15 to Oct. 15, with prices down 


12 to 18 per cent in the Corn Belt States | 
De- | 
creased consumption because of the sub- | 


and from 5 to 7 per cent elsewhere. 


stitute of cheaper feeds, and a slight 


improvement in crop prospects were con- | 


tributing factors. 


Heavy marketings of Canadian and | 


Russian wheat and prospects for a south- 
ern hemisphere harvest considerably 
larger than last season were the princi- 
pal factors in a 7 per cent decline in farm 
prices of wheat from Sept. 15 to Oct. 15. 
Wheat prices declined generally 
throughout the country in this period, but 
the decline was not so great in the south- 
ern States, where farmers in drought- 
affected areas are reported to be substi- 
tuting considerable quantities of wheat 
for corn as feed for livestock. At 65.6 
cents per bushel on Oct. 15, the average 
price paid producers throughout the 
country was 45.9 cents lower than a year 
earlier and the lowest figure reported in 
the period in which monthly farm prices 
on been collected (1908-1930). 
Potatoes Lower 
Indications of improvements in potato 
crop prospects and a seasonal increase 
in shipments accompanied a 10 per cent 
decline in the farm price of potatoes 
from mid-September to Oct, 15. 
paid producers showed the greatest de- 
e cline in northern and western States, 
where shipments of the late crop neared 
the season’s peak in areas of surplus 
production. In the southern States, Oct, 
15 farm prices changed little from a 
month earlier. The average price of 
$1.02 per bushel in mid-October was 
about 36 cents less than a year ago. 
Accompanied by a continued slow de- 
mand for flaxseed products, by indica- 
tions of a slightly larger United States 
crop than expected a month ago, and 
by prospects tor a large Argentine crop, 
flaxseed prices declined to lower levels 
in the latter part of September and the 
first half of October. At $1.52 per 
bushel ‘on Oct. 15, the United States 


average farm price was approximately | 


10 per cent below the mid-September 


figure, 49 per cent below that reported the mining situation remains unchanged. | 


year | 


Prices | 
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Employment Gains and Improvement 


In Trade Reporte 
; as 


d in Eastern Canada | 


| 
Pi ctmctsitintinattinedanens* | 


Department of Commerce Finds No General Abatement of 
Prevailing Economic Depression in Survey of Conditions of 
Countries in Western Hemisphere 


Improvement in trade conditions and 
increased employment in eastern Canada 


merce in the weekly review of. world eco- 
nomic conditions, made public Oct. 31. 


grown worse, with unemployment ex- 
tending in mining and industry, and sil- 
ver currency reduced in purchasing power 
to the extent of a 15 per cent discount 
under gold. ; 

October business in Argentina was 
quiet, with weather conditions favorable 
to agriculture. A paralysis of business 
during the month is reported from Brazil, 
owing to revolutionary conditions. 

Lack of confidence restricted Bolivian 
activities. Depression continued in 
lombia. Business inertia in Cuba was 
not abated. 

A slightly improved condition in Ecua- 
dor was reported due to better price for 
coffee. Honduras continued to feel the 
economic depression. Optimism is 
awakening in Uruguay, though business 
has not yet begun to mend. 

The full text of the sections of the re- 
view dealing with conditions in countries 
of the Western Hemisphere is as follows: 


Argentina 


ditions for agriculture and the livestock 
industry continued to be very favorable. 
The record depreciation in the peso ex- 
change served to discourage imports and 
to further diminish stocks of manufac- 
|tured goods with the exception of such 
goods as are mainly consumed by farm- 
ers, the demand for which is still ad- 
versely affected by last year’s unfavor- 
able crop. 

The first airplane constructed in Ar- 
gentina in the government’s Cordoba 
factory was successfully flown on Oct. 22. 
The new subway constructed by an 
| American engineering firm has brought 
a considerable suburban area into rapid 
communication with the center of the 
City of Buenos Aires. 

A report of the statistical office shows 
that ds compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, Argentina’s 
exports during the first nine months of 
1930 declined 41 per cent in volume and 
37.8 per cent in value; cereals, 46.5 per 
cent and 51.3 per cent; meat products, 
11 per cent and 5 per cent. 

The quantity of some of Argentina’s 
most important exports from Jan. 1 to 





theses being for similar period of the 
|previous year); salted cattle hides, 3,- 
861,000 pieces (3,587,000); dry cattle 
hides, 1,084,000 pieces (774,000); frozen 
beef, 753,000 quarters (884,000); chilled 
| beef, 4,985,000 quarters (4,554,000; frozen 
|mvtton 960,000 carcasses 


| 000). 


the exact financial status of these dif- 
ferent political units but in certain cases 
| has brought to light considerable deficits. 


jh 
is 
| paper pesos, and it is reported that other 


| pal administrations is revealing not only 
| 


| provinces and municipalities are contem- | 


| plating floating similar loans. Buenos 
| Aires September bank balances 


posits, larger discounts and advances 
and less cash holdings as a result of 
| short term’ loans to the national gov- 
| ernment, 

| The partial opening of the Caja de 
Conversion for the exclusive purpose of 
meeting foreign debt services, which up 
to the end of the present year 
{amount to approximately 


| 5,000,000 gold pesos to New York on 
| Oct. 240 The income from customs and 
| port duties during the first nine months 
|of 1930 amountdd to 144,100,000 gold 
pet a decline of 25,900,000 gold pesos 
from the corresponding period of the 
| previous year, 
tar Bolivia 
| Bolivia—General business continues 
be restricted with a prevailin 
| confidence, 
|large mines is almost at a standstill, 
| although retail trade has not been as 
severely affected. Except for a further 
| reduction in output by the large mines 


to 
g lack of 


are reported by the Department of Com-| 


Co- | 


Argentina——General business during | 
October was quiet although weather con- | 


Oct. 23 were as follows (figures in paren-, 


(1,086,000) ; | 
| frozen lamb, 1,901,000 carcasses (2,605,- | 


_ The new Government’s investigation | 
| into the national, provincial and munici- | 


The Buenos Aires provincial treasury | 
as authorized the flotation of a local! 
ix-month, 6 per cent loan of 15,000,000 | 


were | 
| generally favorable, showing smaller de- | 


will | 
I 25,000,000 | 
paper pesos resulted in the shipment of | 


has benefited by substantial orders 
engineering projects. Hardware 
slower although a better demand is 
| ticipated for cold weather lines. No 
| provement is noted in sales of new 


ls : : . . 

|ing reduced and a fair demand is in evi- 
| dence for parts and accessories. Price 
|reductions have been advertised in some 
, lines of textile prints. fome specialties 
|are in good demand but the market is 
selective. : 

| Ontario canners’ inventories are re- 
| ported to be higher than a year ago but 
Chain grocery store sales are somewhat 
lower than last year but it is indicated 
that profits have not been proportion- 


ately affected. Dullness prevails in the heen renewed for the continuation of 


aeronautical equipment market. LEast- 
bound air mail connections from London, 


Ontario, have been terminated for the} 


Winter, but the afternoon westbound 
sefvice is being continued. Sales of fire- 
arms and other hunting equipment, type- 
writer, and certain kinds of office equip- 
ment have improved, but other specialty 
| lines are moving more slowly. 

A gold strike in the Matachewan area 
has aroused considerable interest in min- 
ing circles. In the prairie provinces sales 
|of new automobiles are practically over 
| for the year but Winter accessories, par- 
| ticularly heaters, are in good demand. 
| Hardware lines generally show a fair 
| reaction to seasonal stimulation. Ma- 


|chinery sales are considerably off for; 
Sales of iron and steel prod- | 


|the year. 
| ucts continue to decline. Winter trans- 
| portation equipment is being repaired 
and replenished. 

| Present demand for road machinery 
jin British Columbia is below normal. 
|Other machinery lines are also very 
| quiet. 
| couver. 
| Company has invited tenders for a 4,600 
foot tunnel under that city. 

| Chile 

| Chile-—Unfavorable weather has re- 


|tarded the expected seasonal activity in| 
| wholesale and retail sales both of which | 


|showed a further decline. As a result 
sales to liquidate stocks have been ir- 
regular. 
| office equipment and textiles are still 
| high. General retail price levels re- 
mained fairly stable but the trend of 
; Wholesale prices was slightly lower. 
Sales of tires showed improvement over 
| the past two months and sales of phono- 


of builders’ hardware for construction 
|was also good. Electric refrigerator 
| sales have been fair considering the gen- 
eral market situation. However, sales 
of agricultural machinery, phonographs, 
office equipment, electrical appliances, 
| textiles and drugs have been ver: slow. 
_ Automobile truck sales are practically 
inactive, with the automotive industry 


adversely affected by the forced repos- 
sessions of cars, the number of which! 
S Such reposses- 
sions are averaging 50 per cent of the| 


is increasing rapidly. 


cars sold in the northern sections. 


Circulation of Central Bank notes 
amounted to 295,719,530 pesos. Redis- 


ber banks is 7 per cent and to other 8 
per cent. 
and rediscounts sharply from those of 
September. 


above that of September. The average 
decline in the quoted value of Mortgage 
Bank bonds since Jan. 1 i 
mately 9 per' cent. Approximately 24,- 
| 000,000 pesos of 45-day Treasury notes 
have been issued to banks against the 
November income tax revenues. 


|during September produced 181,487 
|metric tons of nitrate-as compared with 


| 234,238 tons in the same month of 1929. | 


Exports of nitrate amounted to 79,139 
| tons a sagainst 251,999 tons in Septem- 
ber, 1929. World stocks of nitrate at 
the end of September, 1930, amounted 
|to 2,627,555 metric tons, or consider- 
lably above the 2,127,972 tons in exist- 
jence as of the same date of 1929. Cop- 
|per production and export continued at 


Wholesale trade with the|the same levels as in previous months. | 


The Municipality of Santiago has cur- 
iled some paving operations. 


Colombia 


ta 


wholesale and retail stocks are low., 


A salt plant is planned for Van- | 


The Canadian Pacific Railway | ber, 1929. 


{States during September amounted to/| 


count rate of the Central Bank to mem- 
Discounts declined slightly | 


) Sales of bonds were the 
lowest since March and trading in stocks 


is approxi- 


The 32 mitrate plants in operation} 


| dull 


! 
| 


| 


Stocks of shoes, automobiles, ; 


| during October. 


| pressed. 





Colombia.—Depressed business condi-| weakness of peso exchange 


for | duties generally increased, but local im- 

is | porters of flour and lard do not feel that 
an-| these commodities will be affected. 
im-| ports of foodstuffs continue fairly stable, 
) au-|but purchases of other imported com- 
In Mexico the economic depression has | tomobiles but stocks of used cars are be- | modities are being generally limited to} 


Im- 


replacement needs and retail trade is | 
ull. Commercial travelers report but | 
few sales, but find the situation better 
in Ecuador than in many other countries. | 
The cotton mills are continuing to op- | 
erate at full capacity in an endeavor to 
ship large quantities of their products 
into Colombia before the termination of | 
the treaty with that country which ex- 
pires on Nov. 17. The government has 
signed contracts for the construction of 
a customs wharf and an aeroplane field 
at Guayaquil. Appropriations have also 


street paving during the coming year. 
The kapok crop has been gathered but 
prices were low towards the last of the 
season. Cacao, rice, and cotton show no 
change since September. 

Honduras 


Honduras.—General business condi-| 
tions in Honduras continued unfavorable 
The surplus stocks of 
merchandise are reported to be decreas- 
ing. It is stated that only a negligble| 
quantity of the old coffee crop remains | 
to be shipped and that prospects for the | 
1930-31 crop are fair. Bank rates for ac-| 
commodation to customers remain un-| 
changed. Collections are reported diffi- | 
cult. The premium on dollar exchange | 
continues slightly higher and ranges be- | 
tween 2.08 and 2.10 pesos to the dollar. 
It is reported that government revenues | 





|in September increased over August, but 


were less than in September, 1929. Ex- 
ports of bananas during September 
amounted to 1,779,870 bunches as com- 
pared with 2,287,240 bunches in August, | 
1930, and 2,116,751 bunches in Septem-| 
Shipments to the United) 


1.448,967 bunches and to Germany 330,- | 
903 bunches. Shipments during the first | 
nine months of 1930 totaled 21,717,553 | 
bunches as compared with 21,904,228 | 
bunches during the corresponding period 
of 1929. | 
Mexico 

Mexico.—The economic depression, 
which is being felt in practically all sec- 
tions of the country, has grown worse 
during the month. The Monterrey re-| 
gion continues to be the brightest spot, 
although industries there have been 


|forced to reduce activities as the pur- 
|graph records were good. The turnover 


chasing power of the country declines. 

Unemployment is increasing as min-| 
ing and _ industrial enterprises are} 
steadily reducing their activities. With| 
the reduction of industrial pay rolls in| 
the interior of the country and conse- 
quently of the need for silver currency, 
the latter tends to concentrate in Mexico | 
City in excess of the needs of circu- 
lation. 


This situation, combined with the 
searcity of gold, has weakened silver 
money which recently reached a discount 
of nearly 15 per cent as against gold. 
The Treasury Department is requiring | 
banks to increase reserves against silver 
deposits from 33 to 50 per cent. These 
measures caused a temporary improve- 
ment in the quotation on silver, but it 
has again reached a discount of 10 per 
cent. 


Heavy rains throughout the country 
during the last two weeks have inter- 
rupted traffic temporarily in some sec- 
tions. Pasturage in the northern States 
is excellent but cattle prices are de- 


Automobile tourist traffic to Monterrey | 
through Laredo is increasing, 1,852 cars 
having entered during the September 
quarter as compared with 972 cars in the 
June quarter. Mexico City also continues 
to receive a fair number of tourists. The 
Mexican government is tightening up im- 
migration regulations to keep out la- 
borers and professional workers who 





compete with Mexican labor. 
Uruguay 

Uruguay.—There were no develop- 
ments in October, indicating that the} 
business depression has run its course) 
and that recovery is now definitely on the | 
way. The seasonal upturn which usually | 
manifests itself at this time of the year) 
was not visible and with the continued 
importers 


a year ago, and the lowest recorded Independent small miners are attempt-. tions continue throughout Colombia and|have refrained from making extensive | 
| ing to form an association to secure gov-| the outlook remains uncertain, although | purchases while exporters are watching | 


since December, 1921. 
Although signs of improvement have 


ernment relief, 


appeared, the consumption of cotton re-| Pagnie General Alde Postal opened a/in anticipation of passage by Congress 
mained at a low level as the United! twice weekly service between La Paz,| of several important laws. It is believed, 
States average farm price declined from! Arica, and Tacna which connects with| however, that the unfavorable trend will | over September, but -was below the level | 
9.9 cents per pound on Sept. 15 to 9.2| the Chilean national airways service to | last at least five months. Conditions have | of the corresponding month of last year. | 
been accentuated by the large number of | October exports were light, but the move- 


cents on Oct. 15. The mid-October fig- 
ure is approximately 47 per cent lower 
than that reported a year ago and the 
lowest average recorded since August, 
1915. 


Belgium Issues Ruling 
On Shipments of Grain 


Vitrective Oct. 27 shipments to Bel 

for import or transit, of grains, flour, 
glue (except fish glue), oleic and stearic 
acids, from countries other than Soviet 
Russia must be covered by a certificate 
of origin; the same goods originating in 
Soviet Russia are subject to license from 
the Belgian government for import or 
transit by the terms of a royal decree 
published in the Moniteur Belge of Oct. 
25, according to a cablegram from Act- 
ing Commercial Attache Hunt at Brus- 
sels. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Domestic Wheat in Store 


Shows Decline for Week 


Domestic grain in store and afloat on 
United States markets at the close of 
the week ended Oct. 25 totaled 215,343,- 
000 bushels of wheat, 4,560,000 of corn, 
83,279,000 of oats, 17,279,000 of rye, 15,- 
464,000 of barley, and 2,433,000 of flax, 
the Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced Oct. 30. By comparison, the 
figures for the previous week were, re- 
spectively, wheat, 216,409,000; corn, 4,- 
$45,000; oats, 33,688,000; rye, 17,246,000; 
barley, 15,791,000, and flax, 2,465,000, 

Canadian grain in store in bond in the 
United States markets was announced 
as follows: Wheat, 20,142,000 bushels; 
oats, 34,000; rye, 495,000; and barley, 
618,000. United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets was: Wheat, 4,947,000; 
corn, 578,000; oats, 2,178,000; rye, 3,- 
070,000, and barley, 527,000. 


‘ 


~ 


Santiago. 
Brazil 

Brazil.—General business 
| practically paralyzed during October, 
| with the exceptions of foodstuffs and war 
| materials, owing to military operations 
connected with the revolution. Because 
of the need for certain primary neces- 


| 


sities, certain duties were lifted and fair 
quantities ordered; other larger orders 


gium | were expected to be placed abroad when| 


armed forces in the capital rebelled to 
end relvolution and the government was 
deposed and a provisional military gov- 
ernment set up. 

nomic crisis the fo 


|unemployed. The Magdalena River 


| river boats. 
| been increased. 
| national and state, continue economies 
jin all departments. 


drugs and medicines are very quiet. 
| Cuba 


|the island during October have shown 
little change compared with those of the 
preceding month. The slightly more op- 


In view of the eco-|timistic tone resulting from the strength- | 
rmer government de- | ened raw sugar prices has been offset by 


creed a national bank holiday from Oct.|the usual lull in business during pre- 
6 to 21, later extending it to Nov. 30.| election periods. Collections, which were 


All banks closed except in territory then 
occupied by _ revolutionists. 
active military operations have ceased, 
business is still suspended, with indus- 


Though | 


junfavorably affected during the early 
part of the month as a result of the sus- | 


, pension of payments of two local banks 
| (Banco del Comercio and Demetrio, Cor- 


tries at a standstill; banks opened onj|dova y Cia.) have readjusted themselves, 


Oct. 25, but were ordered closed again but continue slow. The currency deliv-! 


by military authorities. United States 
Trade Commissioner David S. Green re- 
ports from Sao Paulo that local Ameri- 


ered chiefly to the foreign banks oper- 
lating in Cuba by the Federal Reserve 
| Bank of Atlanta during the last few 


can property has not been disturbed.| days of September, for the purpose of 


Coffee shipments for the 30-day period 
ended Oct. 21 have been, in bags; Santos, 
866,466; Rio de Janeiro, 296,216; Victoria, 
109,632. Stocks were: Santos: 1,102,891; 
Rio de Janeiro, 245,678. 
Canada 

Canada.—A_ slight improvement in 
trade in the Maritime Provinces and 
Quebec, and decreased unemployment in 
the latter Province are reported as evi- 
dence of better conditions in eastern 
Canada. Some optimism is expressed 
also with regard to general conditions 
in Ontario. The Prairie Provinces re- 
port a_ slight retail acceleration but 
wholesale trade there continues dull. 
British Columbia conditions are fair. In- 
creased activity is apparent in the boot 
ard shoe industry in Quebec and the 
Maritimes. 

The electrical equipment business there 


meeting any general withdrawal of funds | 
that might have followed the suspension | 


of payments of the two above-mentioned 


local banks, totaled $19,250,000. Although | 
the resulting flurry subsided almost im- | 


mediately, only about 60 per cent of this 
currency has been returned by the banks 
to the local branch of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank to date, so that the visible 
monetary stock on Oct. 23 shows a sub- 
stantial increase over that of the preced- 
ing month, 


Ecuador 


Ecuador.—The general business situ- 
ation in Guayaquil has improved slightly 
as a result of greater confidence in the 
Government’s position and the higher 
price of coffee. The present Congress, 
unless called into extra session, will ad- 
journ early in November. Locally, ef- 
forts are being made to have import 


. 


Imports of food-| 
stuffs, textiles, automobiles, machinery, | 


Cuba.—General business: conditions in| 


| 


is| ment was 
has been) high, permitting the free passage of| comparison with that of the corrrespond- 
i River freight rates have|ing month of 1929. 


| 
| 


| 





{ticularly dull. 
|tions are found along the Transandean | 
| highway and in some sections of the) 


On Oct. 15 the Com-!a more optimistic feeling is prevalent| the situation without definitely commit- 


ting themselves. The October import) 
movement showed further improvement 


not wholly unfavorable in 


According ® pre- 


The governments, both} liminary reports, Uruguay’s trade dur- 


ing the first nine months of 1930 was} 
satisfactory. Imports from January to 
September declined by slightly more than 
5,000,000 pesos from the high record 


level of 71,700,000 pesos reached during | 


the same period of 1929; while exports | 
amounted to 79,300,000 peos, an increase | 
of 10,600,000 peos. During the same 
period of 1930, the country’s favorable 
balance of trade amounted to 12,800,000 
pesos. The United States continues to 


' hold the first place in Uruguay’s imports | 


trade but its lead over its nearest com- | 
petitor has been materially reduced to | 
5,500,000 pesos. 
Venezuela 

Venezuela——Business in Venezuela 
during October was more settled follow-, 
ing many changes in important political 
offices. Governors in many of the states 
have been changed. All ports report 
few exports except petroleum and small 
stocks of coffee, hides and skins and 
little or no cacao. Collections continue 
poor and merchants are apparently hold- 
ing off making purchases until condi- 
tions become more settled. Exchange 
rates are again unfavorable. Business 
in the interior of the country is par- 
Best commercial condi- 


coffee districts where the anticipated 
harvest causes some encouragement, al- 
though crops are not expected to be! 
much larger than last year. Harvest- | 
ing of the coffee may begin by the 
middle of November and the quality is| 


| reported good. 


In the issue of Nov. 3 will appear 
the review of other foreign markets 
as compiled by Department of Com- 
merce and made public in its weekly 
summary of world economic condi- 
tions. 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Government Activities in War 
Outlined in Mass of Records 


Hundreds of Thousands of Documents Tell of Work of 
Various Federal Units During Conflict 


Topic IV: Communications: Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


Communications. 


The present series deals with 


By Lieut Col. J. D. Fife 


Custodian of Records, Council of National Defense 


HE records of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, as well as those of 
the War Industries Board, and 

the Committee on Public Information 
now are under the jurisdiction of the 
Assistant Secretary of War. He is 
charged by the act of June 4, 1920, 
“with the supervision of the procure- 
ment of all military supplies and other 
business of the War Department per- 
taining thereto, and the assurance of 
adequate provision for the mobilization 
of material and industrial organiza- 
tions essential to war-time needs.” 

Although the law by which the Coun- 

cil of National Defense, composed of 
the Secretaries of War, Navy, Interior, 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor, 
was created, has never been repealed, 
there has been no appropriation for 
the Council since 1921, and the pro- 
gram for industrial mobilization is 
being carried out by the Planning Di- 
vision of the War Department. under 
the direction of the Assistant Secre- 
tary. The work of the War Industries 
Board ended in 1919 and its files and 
records, through the medium of the 
Council of National Defense, were de- 
posited with the War Department, 
while the papers, documents and re- 
ports of the Committee on Public In- 
formation, including the files of the 
Official Bulletin, issued by the Com- 
mittee in war time, also have been 
turned over to the War Department for 
use and preservation. 


~*~ *x * 


HE records of the Highway Trans- 

port Committee of the Council of 
National Defense subsequently were 
turned over to the Bureau of Public 
Roads. The records of meetings of the 
Council and its Advisory Commission, 
Dec. 6, 1916, to Feb. ‘21, 1921 (four 
volumes), constitute an important body 
of records, especially for the early pe- 
riod of the war. Here, too, are the 
records, indexed by agencies and 
topics, of the activities of the Federal 
agencies, and of private organizations, 
and the information gathered by pri- 
vate organizations. 

The records of the State Councils 
Section include the bulletins and gen- 
eral letters issued by the section, its 
decisions and reports prepared by the 
Section covering the responses of the 
State Councils to particular queries 
or proposals, questionnaires, minutes 
and reports of the meetings of the 
State Councils and their conferences 
and annual reports. 


The records of the Women’s Com- 
mittee comprise the general corre- 
spondence with the State divisions, 
circulars issued by the committee, bi- 
monthly reports of the State divisions, 
and weekly memoranda prepared for 
the use of the committee. Records of 
the Committee on Labor include re- 
ports of its subcommittees; data rela- 
tive to compensation, housing, and 
training for war emergency, and the 
news clippings relative to labor con- 
ditions. 

The Medical Section records consist 
of correspondence filed under the fol- 
lowing subjects: State activities, hos- 
pital matters, nursing, hygiene and 
sanitation, child welfare, Red Cross, 
and standardization. The records of 
the Reconstruction Research Division 
cover a wide range of subjects includ- 
ing Americanization, business read- 
justment, social needs, public welfare, 
public safety, cooperative distribution, 
cotton acreage, demobilization, employ- 
ment, food production and control, high 
cost of living, home building, housing, 
land reclamation, pensions, port fa- 
cilities, price fixing, profiteering, re- 
constructon policies, rehabilitation, ru- 
ral planning, schools and gardens, 
shipbuilding, State ownership, street 
improvements, taxation and trade, util- 
ization of war materiais, vocational 
education, wage scales and hours of 
labor, water resources and welfare 


councils. 
THE records of the Committee on 
Coal Production, an organization 
which was curtailed by the establish- 
ment of the United States Fuel Admin- 
istration, comprise its minutes, cor- 
respondence with coal-producing com- 
panies and railroads and its corre- 
spondence with the United States 
Geological Survey, the Bureau of 
Mines, and other cooperating agencies. 
The Committee on Transportation 
and Communication was dissolved Dec. 
26, 1917, by the creation of the United 
States Railroad Administration, but its 
records include its activities prior to 


* * * 


that date with particular reference 
to the correspondence covering re- 
quests for priority allotment of cars. 
The records of the Committee on Sup- 
plies, transferred early in-1918 to the 
Quartermaster Corps of the Army, 
deal mainly with correspondence with 
firms submitting bids. on equipment 
and subsistence. Records of contracts 
are listed by commodities. " 

Each of the 80-odd units of the War 
Industries Board kept its files in its 
own way, and there was no cental 
file for the Board organized as a whole. 
This Board was created by the Na- 
tional Council of Defense on July 8, 
1917, and by an executive order of the 
President on May 28, 1918, was made 
independent of the Council and _ en- 
dowed with authority emanating from 
his powers as Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy. 

Some of the papers of the Board 
were filed alphabetically, and others 
were filed numerically. Some units 
kept a subject file; others kept com- 
bination files. In the performance of 
their functions, there was frequently 
a complicated inter-relation between 
the finished products and raw mate- 
rials, commodity units and functional 
units, and as a consequence of this 
inter-relation there was reference of 
correspondence from one unit to an- 
other until the papers constituting 
contributory evidence in a particular 
case were scattered through the files of 
many units. These records constitute 
a mass of approximately 3,000,000 
documents. 

* * ~ 

RIOR to the dissolution of the Board 

the major portion of the records of 
the Aircraft Production Board, the 
Wood Chemicals Section and the Sup- 
plies Committee were transferred to 
different services of the War Depart- 
ment, and the records of the Wool 
Division went to the Department of 
Agriculture. 

An executive order of July 22, 1919, 
directed “that all records and files of 
the War Industries Board be turned 
over to the Council of National De- 
tense to be catalogued so that a per- 
manent record can be made, particu- 
larly with regard to their bearing on 
Council of National Defense matters, 
and that a distribution of these records 
shall then be made to the permanent 
departments most directly interested 
in them.” 

The problem of “cataloguing” or or- 
ganizing the records mainly involves 
the erecting of such coordination that 
all correspondence, reports, etc., con- 
cerning a given matter might be lo- 
cated. by means of segregation and a 
card index. The records of the Board 
also include minutes of the meetings, 
its rulings, questionnaires, bulletins, 
weekly, monthly, and sxecial reports, 
its industrial surveys, and commodity 
data on a reconstruction program. 

The final report of the Committee 
_on Public Information, established un- 
der an executive order of Apr. 14, 
1917, to present the American cause, 
is preserved in a single volume and 
covers in detail the work of the va- 
rious sections and divisions of the 
Committee. Chief among the records 
of the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion are the files of The Official Bul- 
letin, also established under executive 
order. It constitutes a history of the 
Government’s war activities. 

* * * 


HE Official Bulletin printed all 


is- 


sued records of the casualties in | 


the Army and Navy forces abroad and 
in the camps and cantonments in the 
United States, the name of every man 
taken prisoner, cited for bravery or 
wounded in the field of battle; every 
military communique of Gen. Pershing 
and every State paper, proclamation, 
executive order and pronouncement of 
the President. 

There also were printed every or- 
der, pronouncement or regulation is- 
sued by the permanent Government 
Departments; the Food, Fuel and Rail- 
road Administrations, the War Indus- 
tries Board, War Trade Board, Alien 
Property Custodian, War Labor Board, 
the Postmaster General as Director of 
the Telephone, Telegraph and Cable 
systems, and all other independent 
agencies of the Government. The Offi- 
cial Bulletin also published important 
contracts awarded, the text of impor- 
tant laws, the proceedings of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and 
a daily resume of the important pro- 
ceedings of Congress and a digest of 
its acts. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Communications: Publications and 
Records,” to appear in the issue of Nov. 3, Charles R. Allen, Editor and Con- 
sultant, Federal Board for Vocational Education, will tell of the aims of the 
Board and its research and service work. 
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State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 

partmeut in the State given below. | 

Ind.—Bd. of Industrial Aid for the Blind. 
15th Ann. Rept. of Bd. yr. ended Sept. 
30, 1929. ‘ 
_—Rept. of Insurance Branch of Treas- 

~~ oa yr. ended Je. 30, 1930. W. 
V. Knott, State Treas, and Ins. Comr., 
Tallahassee, 1930. 

Calif.—Visiting Child Guidance Clinic, By 
Dorothy Brinker and Norman Fenton. 
Bull. No. 3. Sacramento, July, 1930. 

Minn.—Licensed Physicians and Surgeons, 
Osteopaths, Chiropractors, Midwives and 
Masseurs. 1st Ed. Minneapolis, Jan., 
1930. 

Minn.—School Library List, Part 11—Senior 
High School. Dept. of Education. By 
Harriet A. Wood, Supervisor of School 
Libraries, St. Paul, 1930. 

Minn.—Study of Elementary and High 
School Costs. By Dept. of Education, St. 
Paul, Minn., Je., 1930, 

Mass.—Ann. Rept. of Trustees of Boston | 
Psychopathic Hospital, yr. ended Nov. 
30, 1929, 

Mass.—~Ann, Rept. of Bd. of Retirement, yr. 
ended Nov. 30, 1929. Dept. of Treasurer 
and Receiver-General, Boston, Nov. 30, | 
1929. 

Mass.—Ann. Rept. of Trustees of North- | 
ampton State Hospita), yr. ended Noy. 30, 
1929, Dept. of Mental Diseases, 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Commercial Survey of Pacific Southwest— 
D. C. S. No. 87, Bur. of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce. Price, $1.85. 20-27074 

Treaty between U. S. and Iceland: Arbitra- 
tion—Treaty Series, No. 828. U. S. Dept. 
of State. Price, 5 cents. 

Kansas—Population Bull., Ist Series, 15th 
Census of U, S.: 1930. Bur. of Census, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 

30-27106 

Papaya Culture in Hawaii—Bull. No. 61, 
Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station 
and U, S, Dept. of Agriculture. Price, 25 
cents. Agr. 30-1242 

Irrigation Requirements of Arid and Semi- 
arid Lands of Columbia River Basin— 
Technical Bull. No. 200, Oct., 1930, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. Price, 15 cents. 

Agr. 30-1241 

Roadside Markets—Leaflet No. 68, U. 5. 

Dept. of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents, 
Agr. 30-1240 

Why Some Wood Surfaces Hold Paint 
Longer Than Others—-Leaflet No, 62, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. 

Agr. 30-1239 


30-27109 | 
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New Books Received 
—by— 4 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded.: 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


| 
| Balfour, Margaret I. The work of medical 
| women in India, by ... and Ruth Young 
. . foreword by Dame Scharlieb. 201 
p. N..Y., H. Milford, 1929. 30-23655 
Bitter, Francis. The magnetic susceptibil- 
, ities of several organic gases. (Thesi# 
(Ph. D.)—Columbia univ., 1929. “Res 
printed from Physical review ... vol. 33/ 
no, 3, Mar., 1929.”) p. 389-897. Minneaps 
olis, 1929. 30-2367! 
| Blount, Ralph E. Handbook for use o 
; teachers conducting classes in Health, by 
New ed. 65 p., illus. Boston, Al-- 
lyn and Bacon, 1930. 30-23651° 
| Brown, Mrs. Emelyne S. Vroome. Thoughts’ 
of Bethany, by... 113 p. Los Angelesz 
1930. 30-23226 
Cherrie, George K. Dark trails; adven+ 
tures of a naturalist, by ...; illus.. 322 
p. N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s sons, 1930. 
Chicago yacht club. . . . By-laws of club, 
adopted Oct. 29, 1929; rules of.the Yacht 
owners’ assn., adopted Dec. 12, 1929. 43 
| p. Menasha, Wis., 1930. 30-28647 
| Doane, Walter A. Doane’s poems, copy- 
right. 274 p. Meadville, Pa., 1930. ” 
30-23227 
| Elliott, Virginia. Shake ’em up! A prac-,_ 
tical handbook of polite drinking, by 
. and Phil D. Strong. 80 p., illus. N: 
Y., Brewer and Warren, 1930. 30-23642 
Freeman, Roydon. Sea travel; serious side 
and humorous side. 186 p. London, St. 
| Catherine press, 1930. 30-23650 
| Freud, Sigmund. Civilization and its dis- 
contents, by . . .; authorized transla- 
tion by Joan Riviere. 144 p. - ¥., de 
Cape & H. Smith, 1930. 30-23433 
Grapewin, Charles E, Squawk bridge, by 
...; illustrated by Grace Marion Brown. 
| 23 p., illus. Los Angeles, Young & Me- 
| Callister, 1930. 30-23649 
| Hilton, Jane. “To you.” 93 p. Reno, Nev.,, 
Reno printing co., 1930. 30-23224 
Hobart, John E. The right sort, comedy in 
three acts. 123 p. San Francisco, Mer- 
cury press, 1930. 30-23225 
Holmes, Thomas J. Increase Mather, his’ 
works. 59 p. Cleveland, For private 
distribution, 1930. 30-23636 
Inge, William R. The social teaching of 
the church ... by ... 93 p. London, 
Pub. for the Social service lecture trust, 
The Epworth press, 1930. 30-23432 
Kitchens, Walter L. Symptoms and diseases 
applied. 972 p. Texarkana, Tex., Helms 
printing co., 1930. 30-23652 
| Koppanyi, Theodore. The conquest of life,, 
(Appleton new world of science series.) 
262 p., illus. N. Y., D. Appleton and co., 
| 1980. 30-23664 
|Lentz, John A. Dental kinematics. 98 p.,' 
| illus. Los Angeles, Calif., Wetzel pub.’ 
co., 1930. 30-23654 
| Loomis, Mary T. Radio theory and operat~ 
|} ing for radio student and practical op-: 


erator, by ... 5th ed., rev. 1006 p., illus., 
Wash., D. C., Loomis pub. co., 1930. 
| 30-23644 
| Pack, George T. Burns; types, pathology 
| and management, by ... and A, Hobsonw 
| Davis. 364 p., illus. Phil. J. B. Lippin- 
| cott co., 1930. 30-23653° 
Paik, Lark-June G. The history of Prot-; 
estant missions in Korea, 1832-1910, 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Yale univ., 1927.) 438 
| p. Pyeng Yang, Korea, Union Christian 
college press, 1929. 30-23223 
Parker, Arthur L. Dictatypy; a system of 
verbatim reporting with the dictatype, by 
...and Helen Gragg, 2d ed. 90 p., illuse 
Wilmington, Del., Dictatype, inc., 1930. | 
| 30-23637 
Porter, E. G. Printing. 88 p., illus. N. Y., 
| Sir I. Pitman & sons, 1930. 30-23640 
| Price, Donald. A study of certain aming 
| benzal-coumaranone, and structurally re« 
| lated aminio chalcone derivatives. (The-, 
| sis (Ph. D.)—Columbia univ., 1930.) 4% 
| p. N. Y., 1929. 30-23671 
| O’Brien, Louis. Innocent XI and the revo 
| cation of the Edict of Nantes. (Thesis 
| (Ph. D.)—Columbia univ., 1930.) 231 p. 
| Berkeley, Calif., 1930. 3830-23434 
| Ramsay, Robert. Rough and tumble on old 
clipper ships. 296 p. N. Y., D. Appleton 
and co., 1930. 30-23648 
| Tenney, Frank F. Modern high speed igni- 
| tion. 123 p., illus. Chicago, Goodheart- 
| Willcox co., 1930. 30-23645, 
| Thomson, George P. . . . The wave mechan- 
ics of free electrons. 172 p., illus. N. 
Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1930, 30-23669. 
| Turnbull, Herbert W. The great mathema- 
ticians, by ...; with diagrs. 128 p. Lon- 
don, Methuen & co., 1929. 30-23672 
| Van Cleave, Harley J. Biological principles 
in general zoology, by ... , Henry R. 
Linville . . . and Henry A. Kelley. 184 
p. Boston, Ginn and co., 1930. 30-23667 
Walsh, Harry J., ed. Home-owners’ hand- 
book. 117 p., illus. N. Y., Macfaddew 
| book co., 1930, 30-23641L 
| Warman, Edward B. . . . Twenty-minute ex- 
ercises, with supplement “How to avoid 
growing old” and “Fasting; its object 
and benefits.” (Spalding’s athletic li- 
brary. Group XVI, no. 325.) 46 p., illus, 
| N. Y., American sports pub. co., 1930. 
| 30-23646 
Western electric co., ine. No. 5-C radio 
transmitter; instructions for use. (In- 
struction bulletin, no. 410.) 112 p., illus. 
N. Y., Western electric co., 1980. 30-23643 


Williams, Jesse F. ... Health and happiv 
ness, by . and Theresa DansdillJ 
(Wholesome living series.) 106 p., illus. 
Chicago, B, H. Sanborn & co., 1980. + 

30-23666 

(Wholesome living 


|. « « Health and ideals. 
| Chicago, B. H. 


series.) 170 p., illus. 
| Sanborn & co., 1930. 30-23665 
Worsnop, Bernard L. X-rays, with diag. 
| (Monographs on physical subjects.) 101 
| p., illus. ‘. Y., E. P. Dutton and co., 
| 1930. 30-23673 


| Bachrach, Max. 


Fur; a practical treatise, 
677 p., illus. 


N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 1930. 
30-2353. 
Barkley, John L. No hard feelings! 327, 
p. N. Y., Cosmopolitan book corp., 1930. 
30-23749 
Beattie, George W. California’s unbuilt mis- 
|; sions. 47 p., illus. Los Angeles, 1930. 
4 30-23560 
Bell, Horace. On the old west coast. 336 
| p., illus. N. ¥., W. Morrow & co., 19804 
| Benn, Sir Ernest J. Pickstone, bart. Abou 
| Russia. 168 p. N. Y., D, Appleton and 
co., 1930. 30-23579 
Bohlen, Francis H., ed. Cases on the law 
of torts. , 3d ed. 1193 p. Indianapolis, 
Bobbs-Merril co., 1930. 30-23770 
Brophy, John. The soldier’s war. 272 ps 
Toronto, J. M. Dent & sons, 1929, 
30-23758 
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| Railroads 
~ Ten Agreements 
- On Shipping Are 
| Given Approval 


Arrangement on Cargoes of | Plans of the Belaware, Lackawanna &| 


Silk From Orient Among 
Number, Federal Board 


Announces 


Rate conference agreements for the, 
cooperative handling of freight traffic | 
between the carriers involved have just) 


been approved by the Shipping Board. 
The agreements were filed pursuant to 
the terms of section 15 of the Shipping 
Act, which makes Board approval man- 
datory before such agreements may be- 
come operative. They are as follows: 


Modification of Gulf Intercoastal Con- | 


ference agreement: The modification 


provides for the admission of -the Red- | 


wood Line, Inc., to membership in the 
conference. 

Outward Europe-Philippines Confer- 
ence agreement: The agreement filed is 
intended to supplement agreement for 


maintenance of uniform rates by car-| 


riers operating in the trade between Eu- 


ropean ports and Philippine Islands, ap- | 


proved by the Board May 1, 1928. The 
agreement provides a penalty for in- 
fringement or deliberate breach of the 
conference agreement in respect to traffic 


from European ports to the Philippine | 


Islands. The amount of the penalty for 
breach of the agreement is to be deter- 
mined by arbitration, each member be- 
ing required to give an undertaking 
guaranteeing payment of penalty up to 
£2,500 ($12,150). 

The agreement required measurement 
of all cargo by the carrier and prohibits 
acceptance of shippers’ figures as to 


measurement of cargo, equalizing of in-| 


surance, absorption of railway, lighter or 
in-transit handling charges and payment 
of commissions or brokerage. Delivery 
abroad is to be the ordinary and cus- 
tomary delivery at the port. Quoting 
of special rates before definite authoriza- 
tion by the conference secretary is pro- 
hibited and no action violative of any 
of the regulatory provisions of the Ship- 
ping Act is to be taken in connection 
with quotation of such special rates. 

The carriers agree to require under- 
taking on the part of measurers em- 
ployed by them to guarantee proper and 
correct measurement of cargo; such 
measurers to be subject to payment, as 
liquidated damages, of not less than £10 
($48.60) or more than £50 ($243) for 
each violation in this respect, the exact 
amount to be determined by a committee 
of all agents of the members with the 
exception of the agents of the line to 
which damages are payable. 

Silk Shipments Concerned 

American-Hawaiian Steamship Com- 
pany with Canadian Pacific Steamship 
Company, Ltd., and Pacific Steamship 
Company: Arrangement for through 
movement of shipments of silk from 
Oriental loading ports of Canadian Pa- 
cific Steamship Company, Ltd., to At- 
lantic coast ports of the United States, 
with transhipment at Seattle, Vancouver 
or Victoria and San Francisco. Through 
rates are to be based on direct _ lines’ 
rates and are to be apportioned 50 per 
cent to Canadian Pacific Steamship Com- 
pany, Ltd.; the remainder to be appor- 
tioned between the Pacific Steamship 
Company and American-Hawaiian. _ 

Cost of transhipment at Seattle is to 
be absorbed on basis of 50 per cent by 
Canadian Pacific, 16 2/3 per cent by Pa- 
cific Steamship Company and 33 1/3 per 
cent by American-Hawaiian; while at 
San Francisco Pacific Steamship Com- 
pany is to absorb one-third of the total 
cost of transhipment and American- 
Hawaiian the balance when shipments 
aggregate less than 100 tons. When ship- 
ments equal or exceed 100 tons delivery 
is to be made to the American-Hawaiian 
pier and that company then assumes 
outward State tolls. os 

Nelson Steamship Company with 
American Hampton Roads Line: Through 
billing arrangement covering shipments 
from Pacific Coast ports of call of Nel- 
son to London, Hull, Leith, Dundee and 
other East Coast United Kingdom ports 
of call of American Hampton Roads Line. 
Through rates are to be based upon di- 
rect line rates of Pactific Coast-European 
Conference and apportioned equally be- 
tween the lines, each of which is to as- 
sume one-half the cost of transhipment. 

Nelson-Oriole Agreement 

Nelson Steamship Company with Ori- 
ole Lines: Covers through shipments 
from Pacific Coast ports of call of Nel- 
son to designated United Kingdom and 
Irish ports, with transhipment at New 
York, Baltimore or Norfolk. Through 
rates are to be based on direct line con- 
ference rates and apportioned equally 
between the parties, each of which is to 
assume one-half the cost of tranship- 
ment. 

Dimon Steamship 
North German Lloyd: Through billing 
arrangement covering shipments. of 
canned goods, dried fruit and raisins 
from Pacific Coast loading ports of Di- 
mon to Bremen and Hamburg, with tran- 
shipment at New York. Through rates 
are to be based on direct line rates and 
divided equally between the two carriers 
each of which is to bear its proportionate 
share of the cost of transhipment. 

Nelson Steamship Company 
American Diamond Lines: Arrange- 
ment for through movement of ship- 
ments from Pacific coast port: of call 
of Nelson to American Diamond ports 
of call, with transhipment at Baltimore. 
Through rates are to be based upon cur- 
rent direct line conference rates and are 
to be divided equally between the lines, 
each of which is to assume one-half the 
cost of transhipment. 

Dimon-Holland-America Terms 

Dimon Steamship Corporation with 
Holland America Line: Provides for 
through shipments of canned goods, dried 
fruit and raisins from Pacific coast load- 
ing ports of Dimon Line to Rotterdam. 
Through rates are to be based on direct 
line rates and apportioned equally be- 
tween the carriers, each of which is to 
absorb one-half the cost of tranship- 
ment at New York. 

Dimon Steamship Corporation with 
United States Lines: Arrangement foi 
threugh shipments of canned goods, driec 
fruit and raisins from Pacific coas 
ports of cal] of Dimon to Hamburg, wit! 
transhipment at New York. Throug’ 
rates, which are to be based on direc 
line rates, and cost of transhipment ai 
to be apportioned equally between tl 
lines. 

Nelsen Steamship Company with E 

rt Steamship Corporation: Throug 
illing arrangement covering shipment 
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ern Plan Calls for Increased 
Commuter Fares 


, Western Railroad to increase by approx- 

imately 25 per cent the cost of its 60-trip 
commutation passenger fare booklets for 
transportation between New York City 
and 86 cities in northern New Jersey, re- 
ceived a temporary setback at the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on Oct. 30 
when the Commission suspended the 
schedules proposing the increases from 
Nov. 1 to June 1. 


The suspension of the proposed in- 
creased commuter fares followed receipt 
by the Commission of protests from com- 
muters and civic organizations affected 
| by the proposed change. 

The increased fares were to have be- 
come effective on Nov. 1, but will now be 
investigated by the Commission at hear- 
ings to be had in New Jersey at some 
;future date yet to be set. 


New Plan Adopted 


For Plane Licenses 


Inspectors in Field Now May 
Issue Identification Num- 
bers to Applicants 


Issuance of identification and license 
numbers will be carried on by the Aero- 
nautics Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, under a new arrangement, the 
Assistant Secretary for Aeronautics, 
Clarence M. Young, announced Oct. 31. 
Methods of procedure also will be 
changed in handling applications for 
limited commercial pilots for changes 
in bases, he said. The full text of the 
announcement follows: 


New methods of procedure which are, 


expected to facilitate the issuance of 
identification and license numbers to 
aircraft and the handling of applications 
of limited commercial pilots for changes 
in bases, have been inaugurated by the 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department 
of Commerce. 


Numbers Issued 


“Under a policy recently made effec- 
tive, owners of new aircraft may obtain 
identification and license numbers from 
inspectors of the Aeronautics Branch in 
the field without applying directly to 
the Aeronautics Branch in Washington,” 
Mr. Young explained. “Each supervis- 
ing inspector has been issued a block 
of numbers which will be assigned to 
new aircraft which have not previously 
been issued Department of Commerce 
numbers. 

“The Aeronautics Branch, has also in- 
stituted a policy whereby limited com- 
mercial pilots may apply directly to an 
inspector for authorization to change 
their bases of operation. In the event 
that the circumstances warrant it, per- 
mission will be granted by the inspector 
which will obviate the necessity of ap- 
plying directly to the Aeronautics 
Branch. Limited commercial pilots are 
allowed to carry passengers for hire 
only in the areas stipulated in their 
licenses, which makes it necessary that 
permission to operate elsewhere be re- 
ceived. Four changes a year are per- 
missible where conditions warrant them. 


Massachusetts Industries 
Said to Show Upward Trend 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
and children in night work in southern 
factories is barred is bound to work to 
the advantage of the Massachusetts tex- 
tile industry,” Mr. Lamb said. 

“In this State night employment of 
women and children in textile plants has 
been outlawed for years, which has been 
a distinct drawback to Massachusetts’ 
manuiacturers in competing with south- 
ern mils. 

“Certain facts pertinent to industry in 
Massachusetts were brought out at the 
Detroit conference. The frozen food 
process, which originated in Massachu- 
setts, and the development of which is 
now being worked out in this State, is 
having the effect of changing styles of 
living and eating, it was shown at the 
conference. The progress of this new 
process is bound to bring more employ- 
ment to Massachusetts. 

“It was also pointed out that manu- 
facturing plants must be put on a mod- 


{ern basis to compete with industries em-! 


ploying similar facilities throughout the 
country. The industrial situation will be 


greatly improved within a few years, it | 
establishment of | 


was declared, by the 
the entire production of certain goods 
under one management, instead of at 
present, in many instances, where 
lraw material goes through variously- 
|}owned factories before it comes out 
}the finished products. 

“Another factor that is bound to have 
a beneficial effect on Massachusetts is 
the decentalization of some industries 
now located in the West. The establish- 
ment of branches nearer the points of 
distribution and nearer exporting cen- 
ters is certain to find an outlet in Massa- 
chusetts. Massachusetts with its dense 
population is an attractive distribution 
point, while Boston, many miles nearer 
Europe than New York or any other At- 
lantic port, is the ideal shipping point 
for western producers. 

“Another point that was forcibly r 
brought out was the large amount of 
money that was being spent by States and 
cities throughout the country to attract 
industry. St. Louis alone appropriated 
$250,000 for the advertisement of the 
city, specializing in three particular in- 
dustries. Philadelphia has a $1,000,000 
appropriation to cover a_ three-year 
period of advertising. Other cities and 
States also reported the raising of large 
sums to draw industry, which fact, un- 
less Massachusetts is watchful, is apt 
to have detrimental effect on industry 
here.” , 
rom Pacific coast ports of call of Nel 
on to Mediterranean ports of eal 
served by Export, with transhipment at 
Baltimore. Through rates are to, be 
ased on direct line rates and appor 
toned equally between the lines, eacl 
‘ which is to assum: one-half the co 
f transhipment. 


; Additional tables of monthly earn- 
ings will be found today on pages 11 
12 and 13. 
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Fare Schedules} Western Railroad Executives Protest 


- Further Reductions in Present Rates 


* 


Statement Presented to Interstate Commerce Commission 


Reviews Traffic Situation, Stockholders’ Compensation and 
Other Problems Faced by Lines 


Publication of the full text of a 
statement presented to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by rep- 
resentatives of the Association of 
Western Railroad Executives pro- 
testing against further rate reduc- 
tions began in the issue of Oct. 30. 

Publication of sections 4, 5, 6, 7, 
and 8, dealing respectively with re- 
duction of freight traffic, freight- 
rate levels, compensation to stock- 
holders, reduction in maintenance 
charges and reduction tn number of 
employes, follows in full text: 


IV.—Reduction of freight traffic. 
| For the first six months of 1930, 
|freight revenue of the western district 


| railroads fell off $105,292,672 under the} 


| first six months of 1929, a reduction of 
12.14 per cent. 

Revenue freight car loadings continue 
to show a progressive decline below the 
preceding year as i; set forth in the fol- 
lowing table. (This table is printed ‘at 
the bettom of the column.) 


Ton-mile Earnings 
Reflect Situation 


V.—Freight rate levels: A convenient 
and reasonably accurate measure of gen- 
eral freight rate levels is the average 
revenue per ton per mile of all freight. 
When considered in the light of average 
hauls and changes in commodity move- 
ment, it reflects the true situation. There 
have been no such changes in average 
haul or altered commodity movement as 
would explain away the adverse showing 
upon western district railroads of a 
comparison of ton-mile earnings. 

The freight rate level in the western 
district 


the East or South. Per cent increase in 
average revenue per ton mile 1929 over 
1915: 

Eastern district 

Southern district ... 

Western district Sav ee alee 
_ Since 1921, there has been a decline in 
freight rate levels in all sections, but the 
reduction in the West has been more 
drastic than in either the East or the 
South. Per cent reduction in freight 
rate levels (based on average revenue 
per ton-mile) 1929 below 1921: 

Eastern district 

Southern district 

Western district “ 

Costs of railroad operation have in- 
creased approximately the same in all 
sections. Labor is about twice as costly 
as before the war, taxes more than twice 
as great and material costs probably 
60 per cent higher. Yet the general 
freight rate level in the west is only 
° 
compared with a 68.7 per cent increase 
in the eastern district and 41.3 per cent 
in the southern district. The reduction 
in revenue per ton-mile in the western 
district between 1921 and 1929 was 2.6 
mills. Inasmuch as 160,738,301,279 rev- 
enue ton-miles were carried by Class I 
carriers in the western district in 1929 
this reduction in ton-mile earnings re- 
sulted In a reduction in gross and net 
revenue in that year of $417,919,583. an 
amount equal to four-fifths the net rail- 
way operating income of that year. 
Change in Rate Levels 


Since 1926 Is Shown 


In 1925, the western district railroads 


| sought an increase of 5 per cent in their 


freight rates, which was denied by the 
Commission in Revenues in Western Dis- 
trict, 113 I. C. C. 3, on the ground that 
they had failed to prove that an emer- 
gency existed which would justify a 
horizontal advance of this character. 
This decision was dated July 14, 1926. 
Since that time, the freight rate level 
as measured by average ton-mile earn- 
ings has further declined in the western 
district to the extent of 2.11 per cent. In 
other words, not only were western dis- 
trict railroads denied permission to in- 
crease their freight rates by 5 per cent 
but in the period since 1926 they have 
actually suffered an average reduction in 
their freight rate level of 2.11 per cent. 
The change in freight rate levels in the 
three districts since 1926 is set forth in 
the following table: 

Relationship of freight rate level in 
1929 to 1926 (based on average revenue 
per ton-mile): 

Average 
(mills), A; 


revenue per tonmile, 1926 


f is much lower in comparison! 
with the pre-war period than in either, 


2.3 per cent higher than in 1915, as! 


under 1926 (mills), C; per cent reduction, D. | become available. 


A D 
West. District .. 11.87 
East. District ... 10.94 10.90 0.04 37 


0 
South. District .. 9.01 9.03 +-0.02 +0.22 


While the reduction of .25 mills per 
{ton per mile in the western district, or 


B Cc 


11.62 0,25 


These show an even 


}more drastic reduction than in the pre- 


ja reduction of 2.11 per cent, between! 


{1926 and 1929 may seem small when 
ithese figures alone are considered, the 
| financial effect is indeed serious. Thus, 


}in 1929 the revenue ton miles of Class | Total maintenance 


I railroads in the western district were | 
160,738,301,279. A reduction of .25 mills| eyrtailment is shown hy the following 
per ton mile on this volume of traffic! table: 


amounts to 40,184,575. 


é In other words, | 
if there lad been no reduction in the) yaintenance of ways and 


revenue per ton mile between 1926 and! 


trict would have 


more gross and net revenue than they | 


did receive. The reduction in avera 
ton-mile earnings between 
1929 res Ited in diminishing the net rail- 
way operating income of these western 


1929, Class I carriers in the western dis-, Maintenance of equipment. 6,668,581 
received $40,184,575 | Total maintenance. . 


2.11|/ ceding six months in expenditures for 


maintenance as follows: 

Further curtailment in expenditures 
for maintenance in western district July, 
1930, as compared with July, 1929: 


Amt. Pct. 


Maintenance of ways and 
structures . .. .$7,624,721 22.20 

Maintenance of equipment. 5,349,141 14.90 

12,973,862 18.47 


For the month of August a further 


Ant. Pet. 


25.12 
18.57 
......15,247,218 21.76 


It is apparent that these western dis- 


structures ... $8,578,637 


8 | trict carriers are being compelled to cur- | 
1926 and/tail their expenditures for maintenance | 


in a continually increasing ratio. 


district railroads in 1929 by one-twelfth. Reduction in Number 


In addtion to reductions in revenue 
which have come about by reason of re- 
duction in rates for the future, we have 


Of Employes Shown 


VIlIl.—Reduction in number of em-, 
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Shipping 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 

No, 22878.—Raphael Glass Company v. 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Defendants’ failure 
to publish and apply on a carload shipment 
of rolled wire glass from Sergeant, Pa., to 
Los Angeles, Calif., a rate published from & 
more distant point subject to Rule 77 of 
Tariff Circular 18-A, found unreasonable. 
Reparation awarded. 

No. 22366.—Maumee Feed & Fertilizer 
Company v. New York Central. Rate on 
garbage tankage, in carloads, from Rochester, 
N. Y., to Toledo, Ohio, and found unreason- 
able. Reasonable rate prescribed for the fu- 
ture and reparation awarded. 

No. 22265.—H. J. Lewis Company (Kala 


Receivers) v. Michigan Central. Rates and 
minimum weights on seven mixed carloads 
|of fruits and vegetables from Chicago, IIl., 
; to Kalamazoo, Mich., found not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 
! No, 21893.—Hart Silk Company v. Erie 
| Railroad. Rate charged on mixed cotton and 
rayon piece goods, in less than carloads, from 
Paterson, N. J., to Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco, Calif., found not unreasonable. 
| Complaint dismissed. 


Advertisers Asked 
To Aid Post Office 


|Suggestion Made That They 
Withhold Mailing Certain 
Matter in Christmas Rush 





also been required to pay out of operat-| ployes: With a smaller freight and pas- | 
ing revenues large amcunts of money | senger traffic coupled with necessary cur- 
by reason of orders of, the Interstate |tailment of maintenance programs, there 


Commerce Commission and of certain of | has been a progressive reduction of the | 
para-' number of employes as compared with 
The following tables are | 
made up from the Interstate Commerce | 


the State commissions whe-2in re 
tion on past shipments has _ been 
av ‘rded. In the two years of 1928 and 
| 1929 approximately $2,500,000 was paid 
out by vestern district railroads in com- 
pliance with formal orders of the In- 
;terstate Commerce Comn:i.sion in con- 
tested cases awarding reparatic. on past 


|shipments and a considerable additional | January 
amount on account of similar orders of | February 


some of the State commiss’ >ns. 


VI.—Compensation to Stockholders.— 
Prior to the war, stockholders, of west- 
ern railroads received relatively greater 
dividend payments than in other sections 
of the United States. This situation 


has been reversed as shown by the fol-. with 


| 
} 


a year ago. 


Commission wage statistics for the latest | 


available period. 
Number of railroad employes, western 


| district: 


) April 


Dec. 
12,446 
24,822 


1930 
579,804 
572,103 
577,738 
595,479 
614,695 
595,223 


1929 
592,250 

. 596,925 
608,910 
634,268 

. 657,694 
670,034 
672,989 584.938 
..e-. 679,314 573,669 
ion in labor as compared! 
hasbeen; 


March 


42,999 
74,811, 
88,051 | 


May 
June 
July . 
August 
The reduct ! 
the preceding year, 


lowing table from statistics of railways | brought about wholly by a reduction in| 
for the years 1917 and 1929, the latest | force and not by a reduction in wage 


year for which data have been published. | scales. 


Ratio of Dividens Paid to all Stock 
Outstanding (Class I railroads): 
1917 
Eastern District ...... 3.95% 
Southern District ....3. 
Western District ....4.93 


1929 
6.91 
6.92 
4.88 


Total dividend payments in the East’ 


and South have greatly increased in 
both amount and percentage, while in 
the West the slight increase in the 


amount of dividend payments has not! 


kept pace with the increase in stock 
outstanding evidenced by the above de- 
cline in the rate paid thereon. 

Total Dividends Declared (Class I 
railroads) : 


1917 
$107,011,295 $23 
South. Dist. 40,272,506 85 . E 
West. Dist. 173,111,987 181,689,302 4.95 

More striking is the fact that rail- 
roads in other sections have been able 
to increase greatly their dividend pay- 
ments out of current income (as con- 
trasted with surplus) while dividend pay- 
ments out of current income have de- 
clined in the west. 

Dividends declared from current 
come (Class I Railroads): 


Fast. Dist. 


Pet. 

1917 1929 Ine. 
$81,253,432 $128, 266 
10,721,502 


3,640,080 
135,928,861 122,192,062 


East. Dist. 
South. Dist. 
West. Dist. 

* Decrease. 

VII.—Reduction in maintenance 
charges: As a part of the retrenchment 
program forced upon them during the 
current year, the western district car- 
riers have been obliged to restrict their 
expenditures for maintenance of their 
properties. In some instances this con- 
stitutes deferred maintenance which, with 


194.54 
*10.11 


This reduction is as follows: 
Compensation of employes, western) 
district: 
Dec. 


$1,563,298 
3,933,204 
4,864,824 
5,701,132 
7,779,304 | 
11,221,940 | 


1930 
$85,795,056 
77,856,841 
83,678,260 
84,106,583 
86,032,408 
81,839,655 


1929 
... $87,358,354 
. 81,790,045 
88,543,084 
89,807,715 
93,811,712 
93,061,595 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 


31,172 | 
38,789 | 


105,645 | 


/men for early shopping and early mail-: 


To relieve congestion of Christmas 
mails, large advertisers should be re- 


alogues and calendars, during the period 
\ from Dec. 10 to Jan. 1, according to an 
oral statement on Oct. 31 by the First 
| Assistant Postmaster General, Arch 
| Coleman. 


| Calendars should be mailed sufficiently 


before that date, Mr. Coleman said. The 
request should not apply to current ad- 


added. 

“As an aid to the shop-and-mail-early 
campaign,” Mr. Coleman stated, 
banks conducting Christmas. savings 
clubs should be urged to send out checks 
not later than Dec. 5. In doing this post- ; 
masters should explain fully the cam-| 
paign of the Department and business 





ings, with the great advantages of this | 


practice, and solicit the hearty coopera- | 

tion of the banks.” | 
Hard Work Necessary 

The following further information was 

furnished by Mr. Coleman: | 

For all officials and employes of the! 


' Postal Service the coming of another | 


mazoo National Bank and Trust Company, ! 


quested by postmasters to withhold heavy | 
| mailings of certain matter, such as cat-| 


| in advance of Dec. 10 to permit delivery | 
vertising applying to holiday sales, he} 


“all! 


| especial] 


Western Roads 
Seek to Reopen’ 
Rate Proceeding 


Petition Filed With I. C. C: 
Sets Forth 13 Points as 


Grounds for Modification 
Of New Class Rates 


Western trunk line railroads have 
filed a joint petition with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for reopen- 
ing, reargument, reconsideration and 
modification of its report on western 
trunk line class rates. (Docket No. 
; 17000, part 2.) 


The report is a part of the general 
rate structure investigation instituted by 
the Commission pursuant to the Hoch- 
Smith joint congressional resolution of ‘ 
1925. While involving both increases 
and reductions in freight rates as com- 
pared with the present rate level, the 
general tendency was upward. ° 


_ However, the increase is not sufficient. 
in the opinion of the carriers involved. 


|The contemplated rate revision is to be- 


‘come effective on Feb. 1, 1931.. 


Grounds For Proceedings 


The carriers made 13 points as grounds 
96 reopening the proceedings, as fol- 
ows: 

“The actual 


increase in petitioners’ 
revenues resulting from the prescrihed 
| readjustment will fall far short of tie 
; amount intended by the Commission, and 
even the intended increase is demon- 
strated by the report itself to be inade- 
| quate, 
‘ “Reductions prescribed are not only 
incompatible with the revenue purpose 
of the proceeding and the mandate of 
section 15a of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, but they result from a theory which 
is contrary to the evidence. 

The prescribed readjustment creates 


‘undue preferences for long-haul traffic. : 


“Severe losses in carrier revenue from 
rates on iron and steel articles and dis- 
turbance in rate relationship of compet- 
ing producing centers are not justified ° 
by any contention or evidence in the 


' proceeding. 


_“Prescribed rates are so low as to 

| distort relationships around the entire ~ 
southern and western border of the re- 

adjusted territory, thus defeating ad- 

justments of the Commission’s own cre 
ation. 


Rates Termed Inconsistent 
“Rates prescribed are 
with a purpose to develo 
as a whole. 
“A fifth-class percentage relation to 
first on a level lower than 40 per cent, 
y for Zones II and III, is not 





inconsistent 
p the country 


justified. 
“The low level of prescribed fifth-class 


14,288,748 


97,253,281 17'248'816 
248, 


99,295,087 


82,964,533 


July 
82,046,271 


Aug. 


Total .$730,920,873 $664,319,607 ¢ 
Average per man per month: 1929, $143; 
1930, $142. 





The average reduction of $1 per man; 


‘ner month reflects a reduction of over- 


in- | 


time payments and not a reduction of 
wage rates. 

The concluding sections of the 
statement dealing with diversion of 
traffic from the railroads by motors 
and by barges will be printed in full 
text in the issue of Nov. 3. 


Decisions in Uncontested 
Finance Cases Announced 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just made public decisions in un- 


‘contested finance cases which are sum- 


58.01 | 


marized as follows: 

Report and order in Finance Docket No. 
8514, authorizing the Great Norchern Rail- 
way Company to assume obligation and lia- 
bility, as guarantor, jointly and severally 
with the Western Fruit Express Company, 
in respect of $405,000 of Western Fruit 
Express Company equipment trust of 1930, 


| series E, 414 per cent serial trust certifi- 


a restoration of normal traffic, will have, 


to be made up. The extent of reduction 
in maintenance charges is shown in the 
following table: 

Expenditures for maintenance, western 
district (Class I carriers and large switch- 
ing and terminal companies). Maintenance 
of ways and structures, A; maintenance of 
equipment, B: 

A 
75,328 
150,926,111 
160,273,398 
170,168,703 
168,911,131 
ist 6 1929 168,448,551 
ist 6 1930.... 152,208,750 
Since the foregoing table 


Ist 
Ist 
Ist 
Ist 
Ist 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


mos, 
mos, 
mos, 
mos, 
mos, 
mos, 
mos, 


1924.. 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928.. 


$155,8 $224,478,002 
217,972,492 
217,580,061 
211,531,221 
207,066,718 
210,169,731 


| Atchison, 


cates, to be issued by the Bank of Man- 
hattan Trust Company under an agreement 
to be dated Nov. 1, 1930; said certificates to 
be sold at not less than 100.288 per cent 
of par and accrued dividends and the pro- 
ceeds applied to the cost of constructing 
100 steel-underframe express refrigerator 
cars, approved, 

Report and order in Finance Docket No. 
8510, authorizing the Rio Grande, El Paso 
& Santa Fe Railroad Company to issue one 
registered general-mortgage 6 per cent gold 
bond, series B, in the principal amount of 
$500,000; said bond to be delivered to the 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 


| Company in exchange for a first-mortgage 


193,702,933 ; 


Qe : : was made|ture Nov. 22 and Dec. 3, 1930, and Feb. 5, 
1929 (mills), B; reduction, 1929 | up the figures for July and August have! 1931, approved. 


ee 


6 per cent bond of like principal amoun 
which matured Oct. 1, 1930, approved. 
Report and order in Finance Docket No. 
8520, authorizing W. H. Bremner, receiver 
of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad 
Company, to issue $300,000 of receiver’s 
certificates to renew or extend certificates 
of like principal amount which will ma- 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings—Western Class I Roads 


Week En 1930 
274,363 
301,154 
288,242 
083 
2,001 


15 


ded 1929 


| 
| 


316,789 


313,037 


149 
$44,535 
346,030 
ve central west 


This includes northwest, 


September 


1930 

14,873,609 
1,503,296 
17,697,181 
1,750,890 
3,160,738 
5,849,892 
other 12,115,708 
5,581,473 
793,314 
2,429 
4,785,730 
4,475,672 
5,658.22 

68.5 


“reight revenue ...eeecees 
Passenger, revenue 
(otal oper. rev. cece 
Aaintenance of way ...... 
laintenance of equipment. 
‘ransportation expenses .. 
otal expenses incl 
‘et from railroad 
uxes ° ee . 
ncollectible ry. rev., ete .. 
et after taxes. etc. 
et after rents ; 
Aver. miles operated ..... 
Iperating ratio ...scceess 


18,669,900 134,577,062 155,465,564 


22,042,279 


Decreases 
1930 
under 1929 
12,019 
19,026 


Reduc- 
tion Week Ended 
May 31 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 23 
Aug. 3 
Sept. 

Sept. 12 
Sept. 2 
Sept. : 
Oct. 


ae 5 
21 

28 .. 
5 

12 
19 
26 
2 


9 


Total 40 


and southwest regions. 


weeks 13,325,430 


Monthly Statements of Railroad 


Decreases 
1930 

under 1929 
30,009 
33,189 
43,206 
47,898 
55,591 
38,925 


Reduc- 
tion 
8.50 
8.56 
10.99 


1930 
323,147 
354,446 
349,785 
350,952 
358,117 


1929 
353,15 
387,635 
392,991 
398,850 
413,708 
349,117 
407,925 
417,640 


2 


te 
> 
oe 


364,( 

381,647 
337,517 
368,439 
368,015 
373,684 
379,195 


69,918 
58,301 
47,399 
69,767 
80,585 
90,674 
90,955 


. o 
439,94 
384,916 
438,206 
448,600 
464,358 
470,150 


Diodtsse nee aise ea 


mee tek tet tek tet pee t t bed 
weet oa Oo 


AUN AARTAR Wwe oe 
n tS 
an 


— 
y 


19.35 


15,006,168 1,680,738 11.20 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 


Nine Months 


1929 1930 1929 1930 


1,887,239 14,392,881 17,001,699 
159,857,720 186,089,394 
18,185,553 22,605,435 | 
32,931,752 38,739,444 
55,493,485 62,077,510 | 
119,179,689 135,762,775 | 
40,678,031 50,326,619 
8,143,301 9,426,444 | 
23,727 36,814 
32,511,003 40,863,361 
30,320,832 38,258,473 | 
5,658.22 5,639.42 
74.6 73.0 | 


2,837,521 
4,226,093 
6,916,706 
15,303,716 
6,738,563 
1,095,665 
3,077 
5,639,821 
5,272,802 
5,639.42 
69.4 


September 


6,862,422 
748,138 
8,321,513 
1,148,052 
1,687,568 
3,019,941 
6,330,288 
1,991,225 
397,849 
799 
1,592,577 
1,441,727 
2,046.41 
76.1 


R. R. 
Nine Months 
1930 1929 | 
59,204,747 70,097,622 | 
7,300,113 7,951,138 
72,807,045 85,497,586 
9,110,029 10,291,115 
16,449,064 19,816,628 
28,171,556 31,651,368 
58,356,323 66,590,942 
14,450,722 18,906,644 
3,580,641 3,966,640 | 
7,986 27,339 
10,862,095 14,912,665 
10,063,932 14,498,265 
2,046.41 2,046.57 
80.2 17.9 


Erie 


1929 
8,285,737 
886,604 
10,018,650 
1,406,420 
2,248,036 
3,546,767 
7,728,222 
2,290,428 
440,812 
15,481 
1,834,135 
1,792,724 
2,046.57 
W711 


p 


3, 
1, 
5, 


$66,601,266 | 


Revenues and Expenses 
1930 


2,010,380 
4, 
1, 


1,358,774 
1, 
2,090.13 


Christmas will mean careful training and 
,hard work. The success with which we 
meet the situation will depend upon the 
ability, training and loyalty of the men 
in the ranks, subordinate executive offi- 


vance expansion and perfection of the 
, post office organization to meet this great 
| emergency. 


| With the experience and knowledge | 


| gained in past years there will be little 
jor.no excuse for irritating delays to 
|Christmas mail except those over which 


|there is no control, such as unusually | 
severe snowstorms causing blocked traf- | 


| fic, delayed trains, etc. 
Every postmaster who has not already 
| done so should immediately call his su- 


| pervisory officers in conference and lay} 
‘the groundwork for the expansion and} 


| perfection of his organization to handle 
|this work. Mail can not be handled un- 


| til received, and it is manifestly im- | 


cers and postmasters, together with ad-! 


rates threatens heavy reductions in rates 
|on packing-house products, severe reve- 
nue losses and confusion in the entire 
|rate adjustment on livestock and live- 
stock products. 

| “The Commission had before it no evi- 
dence to support the level prescribed for 
butter, eggs, dressed and live poultry 
and heavy losses in carriers’ revenue it 
will produce. 

“Reductions prescribed for canned 
goods between western trunk line terri- 
tory and heavy consuming areas in the 
East subject carriers to losses in reve- 
nue upon insufficient grounds. : 

“Exemption of hay, straw, potatoes, 

'cabbage, apples and wool in grease from 
advances creates preferences without 
support of law or evidence. 
_ “No justification is found for extend- 
ing eastern rate bases and official classi- 
fication into extended zone ‘C’ in Wis- 
consin.” 


| 
1 





| possible to handle all the Christmas mail! 


| within a brief period of time. The two big 
| things to be done are to have the public 
| vance of Christmas day, and then handle 
;and dispose of daily all mail received, 
both for delivery and dispatch. 

The necessity of early mailing should 
|therefore be constantly and _ vividly 
| stressed during the pre-Christmas period, 
| and the campaign should be started suf- 
| ficiently early to insure the word reach- 

ing every man, woman and child who 
| patronizes the Postal Service, and con- 
| tinued up until the last four or five days 
| before Christmas so that it may be in- 
| delibly impressed in this and in future 
years, 

| The fact that there will be no car- 
|rier deliveries or window service on 
|Christmas Day is a strong reason for 
mailing in advance of Christmas. Mail 


t! not received in time for delivery before| 


Christmas Day will be caught in the last- 
|minute jam and not delivered until after 
| the holiday. 

| It will be to the advantage of the 
mailer if he will cooperate in this “mail 
‘early’ campaign and by giving the 
Christmas holiday to postal employes in- 
|estimable cheer and joy will be brought 
|to approximately 350,000 people. 

Only special delivery mail will be de- 
livered on Christmas Day, and _ those 
mailers desiring to insure the delivery 
|of their Christmas mails on or before 
|Christmas Day may avail themselves of 
such service. 


Certificate Issue Granted 
Lehigh & New England Road 


The Lehigh & New England Railroad 
has been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to assume ob- 
ligation and liability in respect of 
$800,000 of equipment-trust certificates, 
series G, in Finance Docket No, 8515. 
The certificates will be issued by the 
Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on 
Lives & Granting Annuities under an 
agreement to be dated Nov. 15, 1930; 
said certificates to be sold to the highest 
bidder and the proceeds from the sale 
thereof to be used in connection with 
the procurement of certain equipment. 


Boston & Maine R: R. 
September Nine Months 
1929 1930 1929 
4,442,489 34,276,634 38,358,899 
1,566,282 11,064,674 12,449,290 
6,941,161 52,574,487 58,448,803 
1,238,511 9,110,627 10,095,126 
1,360,367 17,920,069 10,255,096 
2,217,809 18,952,492 20,080,020 
5,147,545 39,004,610 43,419,916 
1,793,616 13,569,877 15,028,887 
337,435 2,595,347 2,902,410 
263 5,852 4,395 
1,455,918 10,969,178 12,122,082 
1,210,725 9,048,789 10,108,335 
2,077.02 2,090.13 2,078.65 
14.2 74.2 74.3 


658,025 
324,658 
831,542 
973,560 
822,771 
141,418 
690,129 
330,589 

766 
120,489 

71.0 


do Christmas mailing sufficiently in ad-} 


Rate Complaints 


Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce ||’ 


| Commission 


| Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
| state Commerce Commission announced 
Oct. 31 are summarized as follows: 


|; No. 23226. Sub. No. 1.—The Ayers Min- 
| eral Company, Zanesville, Ohio, v. Aliquippa 

& Southern Railroad. Unjust and unrea- 
|sonable rates and adjustment of rates on 
|sand, from points of origin in Ohio to des- . 
|tinations in Maryland, Delaware, New Jer- 
|sey, New York, New England States and 
| that part of Virginia lying in official classi- 
| fication territory. 

No. 3943.—Canton Electric Light & 
Water Works, Canton, Miss., v, Alabama 
{Central Railroad. Unjust and unreason- 
able rates on shipments of coal, from points 
in Alabama and Kentucky to Canton, Miss. 
| No, 23943, Sub. No, 1.—Pat Bradley, Aber- 
deen, Miss., v. Alabama Central. Unjust 
{and unreasonable rates on shipments of 
|eoke, from points in Alabama to Aberdeen. 
| No. 23944.—Wheeler Lumber, Bridge and 
Supply Co., Des Moines, Iowa, v. Great 
|Northern. Against failure to allow transit 
allowances for dunnage, and unjustly dis- 
criminatory rates on shipments of lumber .., 
jand piling, from points in Washington, to 
|points in North Dakota. 
| No. 23945.—Plymouth Quarries, Inc., Way- ° 
} mouth, Mass., v. The New York, New Hay, 
|& Hartford. Against application of siMfh 
class rate of 24% cents per 100 pounds 
on carload shipments of rough granite 
from East Waymouth to points in New 
York as unjust and unreasonable. 

No. 23946.—Southern Pacific Company, 
jand Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Com- 
|pany v. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
Alleged that in April, 1929, the Santa Fe 
‘without authority from or approval of the 
| Interstate Commerce Commission, ac- 
\quired full and complete control of the 
;Los Angeles Junction Railway Company 
|by purchase of capital stock indirectly 
|through and in the name of the Western 
Improvement Company, a noncarrier cor 
poration, all of the stock of which is 
owned by the Santa Fe. Since that time 
it is alleged that the Junction Railway 
;has not been neutrally controlled or in-"' 
| dependently operated and is no longer op- 
ened to all carriers on equal terms, with 
the result that competitive line-haul traf-~ 
fic has been originated at, or destined to 
points on the Junction Railway instead of 
moving to competitive lines. 

No. 23947.—The Alabama Brick & Tile 
Company. Decatur, Ala., v. Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad. 
able rates on farm drain tile from Decatur 
to points in Florida, and excessive to the 
extent they exceed by 
rates made on the mileage scale for com- 
modities made on the uniform brick list... 

No. 23948.—Birmingham Clay Products 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., v. Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad, Against rate on carload 
shipments of brick, not common, from Sib- 
leyville, Ala,, to Covington, Ky., as un- 
just and unreasonable and inapplicable to 
the extent it exceded 26 cents. : 

No. 23949.—Amherst Elevator Company, 
Ft. Worth, Tex., v. The Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe. Unjust, and 
rates on shipments of coal from points im 


| 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 1,] ( 
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Unjust and unreason- “ 


more than 1 cent +: 


unreasonable |” 
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hree States Act 
On Petitions for | 
Pipe Line Rights | 


Legislative Sanction Held’ 
Necessary to Cross High-| 
ways in Iowa; Nebraska’ 


And Missouri Policies | 


State of Iowa: 
— Des Moines, Oct. 31. 


An act of the Iowa Legislature will 
be necessary before -pipe line projects 
jn the State can be completed, Attor- 
ney General John Fletcher has announced 
‘in rendering an opinion that no State 
agency has authority to permit these | 
lines to cross highways. 

Mr. Fletcher ruled that only the Leg- | 
islature can authorize the use of high- | 
ways for purposes other than travel. | 

Several pipe line projects have been 
started for the transmission of gaso- 
line or natural gas and the. Attorney 


General has been advised, he said, that 
thay companies may adopt the policy 
of building their lines up to the point 


of highway crossings and to finish the | 
construction across highway right of way | 
as soon as the Legislature has author- | 
ized it. | 

A precedent for the Legislature is | 
found in the granting of power to the! 
Railroad Commission and the Highway 
Commission for authorization of the use | 
of highway right of way for two trans- 
missi@n lines, Mr. Fletcher said. Another 
State ‘Department, the Board of Assess- | 
ment and Review, has placed pipe lines | 
in the same category as the wire trans- | 
mission lines for taxation purposes. 


) State of Nebraska: 
/ ® Lincoln, Oct. 31. 
_A foreign corporation engaged in fur- 
nishing natural gaS and not domesti- 
cated in the State of Nebraska can not 
, exercise the power. of eminent domain 
to secure a right of way, according to} 
an opinion by the Attorney General, C. | 
A. Sorensen, in reply to an inquiry from 
the State Railway Commission. 

The public policy of the State, Mr. 
Sorensen said, is shown by statutory 
provisions to restrict the ownership of 
real estate by foreign corporations to 
narrow limits. A railroad company not 
organized as a domestic corporation and 
not,domesticated may not condemn lands | 
or Bquiré real estate, he said. 


‘ 
AvTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PreseNTnD HEREIN, BEING 
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Yy Tue Unrrep STATES DatLy ~ 


Public Utilities 
| Rate of Mortality 


Declines in Cities 


Lowest Figure Recorded by 
Waterbury, Conn., Department 
@f Commerce Finds 


Telegraphic returns from 78 cities 
with S fetal population of 35,000,000 
for the week ending Oct. 25, indicate 3 
mortality rate of 11.1 as against a rate 
of 11.8 for the corresponding week of 
last year. The highest rate (17.1) ap- 
pears for Salt Lake City, Utah, and the 
lowest (7.2) for Waterbury, Conn. 

The highest infant mortality rate 
(173) appears for Nashville, Tenn., and 
the lowest for Fall River, Mass., Knox- 
yille, Tenn. and Schenectady, N. 
which reported no infant mortality. 

The annual rate for °78 cities is 12.0 
for the 43 weeks of 1930, as against a 
rate of 12.7 for the corresponding weeks 
of 1929. ie ; i 

Note—The rates published in this 
summary are based upon midyear Pops 
ulation estimates derived from the 1930 
census. Cities whose population was 
found to be less than was indicated by 
estimates heretofore used will therefore 
appear as having a higher death rate 
than usual, even though there may have 
been no material increase in the actual 
number of deaths. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


New York Analyzes 


Compensation Ratios 





Total Since 1914 Is 63.6 
Per Cent of Earned Pre- 


miums, Report Shows 
oe State of New York:, 
New York, Oct. 31. 

The loss ratio on workmen’s compen- 
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State of Indiana; 
| Indianapolis, Oct. 31., 


Approximately 86,000 subscribers in 


Y-,/tmdiana and 11 other States in the defunct) Performance of their contracts, but has | 


Workmen’s Compensation 





an 
subscriber with each of the other sub-, 
scribers, The court has no jurisdiction | 
over the subscribers so as to compel a 


|Federal Automobile Insurance Associa- | #¢quired jurisdiction over them as to the | 


|tion, a reciprocal insurance association, | 


| will not have to pay assessments for the | 
| years 1924, 1925, 1926 and 1927, of an| 
| amount equal to the premiums of those 


| years, levied against them by the receiver 





of the assets of the association, under a 
decision of Judge William McMaster, | 
| Oct. 28, in Marion County Superior Court | 
| Four. The case is that of Robert O. Mc-' 


| Alexander v. Albert Waldbieser et al. | 


| Judge McMaster reversed a previous | 
ruling of former Judge Byron K, Elliott | 
}of the same’court in setting aside the | 
assessments. Pointing out that this case | 
arose through an intervening petition | 
| filed Dec. 18, 1929, attacking the validity | 
of the-appointment of the receiver and | 
the order of the court directing the! 
|asséssments, Judge McMaster said two! 
|main questions were presented: First¢| 
did the court properly acquire jurisdic- | 
tion over the parties; and, second, if so, | 
did the court have power te levy and col- | 
lect an assessment against the subscrib-' 
'ers by reason of their agreements in their | 


respective applications and contracts that | fused to pay an assessment. 


they would be liable for deposits when | 


| could not have sued a subscriber who re- 


reserve fund alone, he said. | 

It had been contended that it would be | 
proper for the receiver to augment the! 
fund by collecting the additional amounts | 
from subscribers that they agreed to pay 
if called for by the attorney-in-fact. The | 
objection to this, Judge McMaster pointed 
out, is that the receivership was not for | 
the association and the promise of the 
subscribers to pay assessments was made 
to one another individually and not to 
any common agent or authority in whom 
was vested the power to enforce the 
agreements made by the subscribers| 
among themselves. 

He said there is nothing in the Indiana 
statute governing reciprocal insurance, | 
in the contracts of the subscribers, or in | 
the power of attorney, giving the attor- 
ney-in-fact authority to enforce contracts 
against subscribers. He can act for sub-! 
seribers, but canfiot act against them, 
it was explained. If there had been no| 
difficulty in the affairs of this reciprocal 
association, he said, the attorney-in-fact 


The power 
| of attorney merely gavesthe attorney the | 


;}same are due. 


sete asian fe anal prmumn|ght Go admnstor sch dept if the 
* | principal paid it into his hands. 
| Judge McMaster held that while the | . The court stated that the promise of | 
| court did not have power to appoint a | subscribers to pay assessments is not an' 
|receiver for the Federal Automobile In-| unliquidated asset of the association and 


sation business in New York State from | surance Association, it could appoint a 
July 1, 1914, to Dec. 31, 1929, covering) receiver for a fund of which the plain- 
the experience of all compensation in-/tifr and defendant subscribers were the 


surance carriers except thos: which have | sole owners and this is what has been 
ceased writing this line, was 63.6 per! gone, . 


cent, according to a report just issued 
by the Acting Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, Thomas F. Behan. 

Statistics compiled by the State In- 
surance Department from the Casualty 
Experience Exhibit on workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance show that the earned 


| premiums, without deductions for rein- 


surance, of these companies on New 
York business since the inception of the 





State of Texas: 
Austin, Oct. 31. 


taken under advisement, following a two- 
Gay hearing, protests of oil producers 
that pipe line companies have not been, 
complying with the new State oil prora- 
tion orders basing field proration on pipe | 
line nominations and requiring prompt 
connection with all production allowed 
under the orders. 

Operators in the Panhandle and north 
Texas regions also contended that the 
pipe line companies had discriminated in 
taking oil from certain operators in 
those fields. ~ , 





State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Oct. 31. 
An application of the Phillips Pipe! 
Liné Company, subsidiary of the Phillips | 
Petroleum Company, for authority to| 
ey hae a pipe Hine across the State 
of Wiissouri has-been dismissed by the 
Public Service Commission on the ‘ground | 
that the Commission has no jurisdiction | 
in cases involving interstate commerce. 
The line is proposed to be constructed, ; 
according to the application, from! 
Borger, Tex., to a point near East St. 
Louis, Ill, passing through the States 
>. Texas, Oklanoma, Kansas, Missouri 
ind Illinois. 





New Hampshire Utility, 
Inquiry Is Continued 


Aid Given Local Plants by Visit-| 


ing Experts Explained | 


State of New Hampshire: | 
€oncord, Oct. 31. 

Seventeen specialists in various utility 
lines visit the New Hampshire proper- 
ties of the New England Gas & Electric 
Association at irregular interyals to ad- 
vise and assist in different capacities, 
according to testimony at the hearing be- | 
ing conducted by the Public Service Com- | 
mission in an investigation of the finan- 
cial structure of the utilities. 

The manager of the New Hampshire 
Gas & Electric Co., of Portsmouth, Ray- | 
mond C. L. Greer, testified that these 
experts rendered service as a part of | 
the management of the properties, and 
Gescribed their assistance as “invaluable” 
to the local utilities. ‘ 

Mr. Greer also stated’ that rates have 
been reduced and that the quality of 
service has been much improved, while 
the physicalcondition of the properties 
has shown marked improvement. He 
further asserted that in the purchasing 
of s@pplies more favorable prices were 
received through ‘the purchasing cor- 
poration than could be secured by direct 
dealing with- vendors. 





ssessment on Life Trusts 
Is Disputed in New York! 


State of New York: | 
Albany, Oct. 31, 

The State Tax Commissioner, Thomas 
M. Lynch, announced Oct. 20 that the 
Appellate Division, Second Department, 
has granted permission to the State Tax 
Commission to appeal to the New York 
Court of Appeals from its decision that 
life insurance trusts payable to a trus- 
tee are not taxable under the inheri- 
tance tax laws of New York. 

The Appellate Division had held that 
the insurance trust created by the late | 
Adolph Haedrich of Brooklyn was non- 
taxable, but the permission granted in-! 
sures a ruling by the- State’s highest 
court, Mr. Lynch said. The State Tax 
Department had ruled that a number of 
life insurance policies taken out by Mr. 
Haedrich, payable to a trustee after 
Meath, were taxable under the inheri= 
tance tax laws, but the Appellate Di- 
vision overruled the Department. 

Such trusts have been held taxable | 
by the dourts of New Jersey in the case | 
of Fagan v. Buckbee, Mr. Lynch said. 
The question has not been passed upon 
by the New York Court of Appeals, it 
was stated. Mr. Lynch said that argu- 

ents would be presented to the Court 

Appeals after it reconvenes Nov, 17. | 








fas 


| with a loss ratio of 68.4 per cent. 


; lowing experience for the year; 


State compensation law have been $621,- 


| 
| 825,775, while losses incurred have to- 

y | taled $395,492,748. 
The State Railroad Commission has |° 


A subdivision of the totals discloses 
that nonparticipating carriers had 
earned premiums amounting to $426,- 
031,609 and losses incurred amounting 
to $273,918,086, with a loss ratio of 
64.3 per cent. The figures for partici- 
pating carriers were $192,794,166 and 
$121,574,662. respectively, with a loss 
ratio of 62.1 per cent. 

In another table of the report the un- 


derwriting experience on workmen’s 


compensation business transacted in all 
States in the calendar year 1929 
shown. 


Total premitims earned by both types 


of carriers for all States were $202,247,- 
756, losses incurred were eee 
xX- 


| penses incurred were $75,368,171. mak- 


ing the expense ratio, 37.3 per cent. 
There was a net loss from underwriting 
of .5.7 per cent. 

The experience of nonparticipating 
carriers in 1929 was as follows: Pre- 
miums earned, $152,414,449; losses in- 
curred, $103,806,536; loss ratio, 68.1 per 
cent; expenses incurred, $64,718,200; ex- 
Pense.ratio, 42.5 per cent, net loss from 
underwriting, 10.6 per cent. 

Participating carriers showed the fol- 
Pre- 
losses 


miums earned, $49,833,307; 


' curred, $34,678,537; loss ratio, 69.6 per 
cent; expenses incurred, $10,649,971; ex- | 


pense ratio, 42.5 per cent; net loss from 
underwriting, 9 per cent. 
The following table, taken from the re- 


; port, analyszS the expenses of the car- 


riers, expressed as percentages of earned 
premiums: 

A. Investigation and ajustment; B. Ac- 
quisition and field supervision; C. General 


is 


in- | 


On the second point, he ruled that the 
court did mot have power to levy an 
assessment, but that its jurisdiction was 
| limited to the administration of the fund: 
| He explained that the agreement of each 
| subscriber to make additional deposits 
|upon.call by his attorney-in-fact was a 
| Songpate contractual agreement by each 

* 








| did not become a part of the trust fund 
| that has gone into receivership. It has 
| simply hecome-a part of the contracts of 
subscribers, over which the court has no 
jurisdiction, 

“It is a very unfortunate situation,” 
| said Judge McMaster in his opinion, “for 
| the policyholders who thought they had | 
adequate protection in their contracts 

under the reciprocal scheme and who now 





Assessments Against Subscribers 


| To- Auto Insurance Are Held Illegal 


* | 


Indiana Decision Relieves 80,000 Subscribers in Defunct 
Reciprocal Association of Payments Equal to Premiums 


From 1924 Through 1927 


~ 





These parties entered into an ingenious | 
arrangement for insurance, which is all | 
right when it works, but is very disas- | 
trous when it fails. 

“The statute which authorizes the plan | 
of effecting insurance between subscrib- 
ers on the reciprocal plan by exchanging | 
contracts with each other, has set up very | 
mild requirements for the protection of | 
those who exchange contracts under its 
authority. The statute has not provided 


|or required any power or means for the 


enforcement of the agreements of the 
subscribers to make deposits when the 
The only protection for 
claimants provided for by the statute is 
the maintenance of a reserve if the sub- 
scribers do pay the deposits.‘ “If the 
subscribers fail to perform their agree- 


|ments with each other to make deposits, 


the only remedy available to a claimant! 
subsexiber, the reserve being exhausted, 
is his action on contract against the other 
subscribers. Since he would have to sue 
each subscriber for the proportionate | 
part of the loss he had limited himself to 
pay, the remedy afforded by law is im-| 
practical. About the only protection that | 
a policyholder under the reciprocal plan | 
can have against improvident manage- 
ment by the attorney-in-fact would be in 
the constant and diligent supervision by 
the State. | 

“The court can find no rule of law or 
equitable principle that will permit an 
assessment undef contracts that are not 
in court. 

“The court is of the opinion that the 
appointment of the receiver in this cause 
was valid, but that said receiver has| 
power only over the funds held at the 
exchange. The court will enter its order, 
the effect of which will be to set aside 


an assessmermt against the subscribers 
who held contracts in the years 1924, 
1925, 1926 and 1927, and also directing 
the receiver to report funds on hand and 





| have sustained loss and who now have no 
| practical remedy. The fault is not, how- | 
j} ever, in the administration 


Personnel of Standing Committees | 


Officers to Serve During 193 


tary-Treasurer of Organization 


Of National Insurance Commissioners 


| 


0-1931 Announced by Secre- 


= 


| 





State of Tennessee: 


The personnel of standing committees 
of the National Convention of Insurance 
‘Commissioners ‘as appointed for 1930- 
|1931 by the president of the organiza- 
|tion, Clarence C. Wysong, Insurance 
Commissioner of Indiana, has just been 
announced by the Insurance. Commis- 
sioner of Tennessee, A. S. Caldwell, who 
is secretary-treasurer of the convention. 
The list of standing committees and their 
members for the current year follows in 
| full text: 


|}man, Idaho; S. A, Olsness, North Dakota; 
R. C. Clark, Vermont; W. V. Knott, Florida; 
|Lloyd Dort, Nebraska; Frank H. Smith, 


| son, Illinois, 

Actuarial Bureau: Jackson 
Chairman, Colorado; Matthew H. Taggart, 
Pennsylvania; Ben S. Lowry, Mississippi; 
| C. S. Younger, Ohio;' Harrison Rider, Mary- 
land; W. E. Floyd, Arkansas. 

Assets of Insurance Companies: S. A. 
/ Olsness, Chairman, North Dakota; Charles 
D. Livingston, Michigan; George P. Porter, 
|Montana; Matthew H. Taggart, Pennsyl- 
| vania; Ray Yenter, Iowa; Frank H. Smith, 
|New Jersey; Merton L. Brown, Massachu- 
setts; W. B. Harrison, Georgia; Wilbur D. 
Spencer, Maine. 

Blanks: 
; Ohio; Arthur E. Linnell, Massachusetts; 





Accident and Health: D. C. Neifert, Chair- | | 
| Robert C. Clark, Vermont; Dan C. Boney,|to and as a part of reconnaisance in con- | 
nection.with the annual field exercises is | 
nessee; Thos. F. Behan, New York; Merton | not travel for which mileage is payable, | 1l appears to me that utilities companies | 
New Jersey; Ben S. Lowry, Mississippi; E. | 
| Forrest Mitchell, California; Harry W. Han- | 


Cochrane, | 


Walter A. Robinson, Chairman, ; 


Nashville, Oct. 31. | 
California; Bush W. Allin, Kentucky; Ben 
S. Lowry, Mississippi; Harry W. Hanson, 
Illinois. 





Fraternal Insurance: George H. Thigpen, | 
Chairman, Alabama; W. A. Tarver, Texas; | 


| Thos. M. ‘Baldwin, Jr., Dist. of Columbia; 
!'Sam B. King, South Carolina; Theodore 
Thulemeyer, Wyoming; Charles F. Hobbs, 
Kansas; Edgar C, Lawson, West Virginia; 
Harry W. Hanson, Illinois; M. E. Bristow, | 
Virginia; John E. Sullivan, New Hampshire. | 

Laws and Legislation: Chas. S. Younger, | 
Chairman, Ohio; Ray Yenter, Iowa; W 
| Tarver, Texas; Howard P. Dunham, Con- 
necticut; Garfield W. Brown, Minnesota; | 





North Carolina; Albert S. Caldwell, Ten- | 
| 
|L. Brown, Massachusetts; Clare A. Lee, | 
Oregon; Lloyd Dort, Nebraskag Frank H. | 
| Smith, New Jersey. | 

Miscellaneous: George P. Porter, Chair- | 
man, Montana; Sam B. King, South Caro- | 
lina; M. A. Freedy, Wisconsin; J. B. Thomp- | 
son, Missouri; Jess G. Read Oklahoma; | 
W. E. Floyd, Arkansas; T. M. Baldwin, Jr., 
Dist. of Columbia; Bush W. Allin, Ken-| 
tucky; E. Forrest Mitchell, California; W.' 
B. Harrison, Georgia; M. E. Bristow, Vir-| 


j 


ginia. | 
| Publicity and Conservafion: J. G. 

Quarrie, Chairman, Utah; Clare A, j 
Oregon; Jackson Cochrane, Colorado; Sam | 
B. King, South Carolina; Frank H. Smith, | 
New Jersey; Theodore Thulemeyer, Wyom- | 
ing; W. T. Grant, Arizona; P. H. Wilbour, 
Rhode Island; John D. Saint, Louisiana. | 


inistration: snecti Charles B, Coulbourn, Virginia; Robert E. | ; 
eee D. Inspection and ' be-| Daly, Illinois; Donald Sauna. Iowa; James|_ Rates of Insurance Companies: Merton | 
reau; h. taxes. 1H. Washburn, Tennessee; Russell B.|L. Brown, Chairman, Massachusetts; | 
; A. B. L. D. E.j Hooker, Connecticut; John G. Vaughan, | Charles D. Livingston, Michigan; H. 0. | 
All carriers .... 9.0 14.7 8.7. 2.7 2.2: Texas;’ Thomas Behan, New York; W. H.| Fishback, Washingten; Dan C. Boney, | 
Nonparticipating 9.4 18.3 9.6. 2.7 2.5| Johnston, Pennsylvania; Harold Walton, | North Carolina; J. B, Thompson, Missouri; | 
Participating .. 7.7 3.9 5.9 2.8 1.1|Indiana;’ B. E. Shepherd, New Jersey; | Thos. F. Behan, New York; M. E. Bristow, 











Kansas Ruling Given 
On Benefit Policies 


State Court Holds Statute 
Limits Beneficiary Classes 


State of Kansas: 

Topeka, Oct. 31. 
A member of~a fraternal benefit so- 
ciety may designate as a beneficiary only 
such person as is within the classes 
fixed by statute and the constitution and 
laws of the society, and neither the 


member ‘nor the society, nor both to-| 


gether, can by agreement divert the pro- 
ceeds of a benefit certificate to one out- 
side the classes provided for 
statute. 

This was the holding of the Kansas 


Supreme Court recently in the case of | 


Coffman y. Security Benefit Association 
et al, in which it appeared that the 


certificate halder had made her sister the | 


beneficiary and later had agreed with 
her brother-in-law to have half of the 
proceeds payable to him at her death in 
return,for his paying half of the pre- 
miums thereafter becoming due. This 
agreement, it was alleged, was approved 
by an agent of the society, but later the 
sdciety refused to change the beneficiary, 
citing the statute fixing the classes. 
Upon the death of the insured the 
brother-in-law sought to recover half of 
the face value of the insurance certifi- 


cate. while the beneficiary claimed the | 
The Supreme Court held} 


full amount. 
that the statute fixed definitely the 


relationship of those who may share in| 
insurance certifiate | 
and the plaintiff is outside of the named’ 
To the plaintiff's contention | 
that the beneficiary has no right to| 


the benefits of an 
classes. 


raise the question that the plaintiff is 
not within the class that may receive 
death benefits, the court replied that the 
rule is not applicable where the statute 
and charter of the society prescribe the 
classes of persons to whom benefits may 
be paid. Further, it was held: the death 
of the insured gave the named benefici- 
ary a vested interest which she had the 
right to~protect as against adverse 
claims, . 


~ 


by the} 


| Robert S. Burlingame, Rhode Isiand; J. E. | 


| Reault, Michigan. 

| Codification of Rulings: H. O. Fishback, 
Chairman, Washington; Howard P, Dun- 
|ham, Connecticut; P. H. Wilbour, Rhode 
Island; A. S. Caldwell, Tennessee; J. -G. 
McQuarrie, Utah; C. F. Hobbs, Kansas; 
'John E. Sullivan, New Hampshire. 


| Credentials: T. M. Baldwin, Jr., Chair- 
man, Dist. of Columbia; W. D. Spencer, 
Maine; Clare A. Lee, Oregon; Ben S. 


| Lowry, Mississippi; James G,. Shaw, Dela- 
; ware; W. T. Grant, Arizona. 


| Tennessee; H. O. Fishback, 
| Don C, Lewis, South Dakota; Dan C. Boney, 

North Carolina; Bush’W. Allin, Kentucky; 
|Matthew H. -Taggart, Pennsylvania; Jess 
G. Read, Oklahoma; Howard P. Dunham, 
!Connecticut; M, A.’ Freedy, Wisconsin; 
| Edgar C. Lawson, West Virginia. 

Fidelity and Surety: Don C. Lewis, 
Chairman, South Dakota; Thos. F. Behan, 
| New 
ljeut; W. V. Knott, Florida; Charles F. 
Hobbs, Kansas; Harrison Rider, Maryland; 
|W. E. Floyd, Arkansas; Harry W. Hanson, 
Illinois. , 

Fire Insurance: Charles D. Livingston, 
Chairman, Michigan; H. O. Fishback, Wash- 
|ington; M. A. Freedy, Wisconsin; Don C, 
Lewis, South Dakota; Albert §S. Caldwell, 
Tennessee; J. B. Thompson, 
Thos. F. Behan, New York; Matthew y. 
Taggart, Pennsylvania; E. Forrest Mitchell, 





Missouri; 





‘Dispute on Telephone Rates 


In Indiana Now in Court 


State of Indiana: 

Indianapolis, Oct. 31. 
The Southern Indiana Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Co. has applied to the Federal 
{eourt for an injunction to prevent the 
Indiana Public Service Commission from 


| rates for telephone service in 30 towns 
of the State. A three-judge statutory 
court has set Nov. 8 as the date for 
final argument. 

The Commission recently (V U. S. 
Daily, 2609) denied an application for 
authority to make the increase. 





China Petroleum Trade 

A new era has dawned tn the petro- 
leum trade of China. Formerly it pur- 
| chased only oils for immediate consump- 
tion, as for lighting, but now is demand- 
ing more and more oils for further pro- 
duction use, as in machine shops. (De- 
partment of Commerce.) 





Examinations: A. S. Caldwell, Chairman, | 
Washington; | 


York; Howard P. Dunham, Connecti- | 


interfering with a proposed increase in| 


Virginia; J. H. Vaughn, New Mexico. 
| Rates of Mortality, Etc.: Robert C. Clark, | 
| Chairman, Vermont; George H. Thigpen, 
| Alabama; Jess G. Read, Oklahoma; Chas. | 
|S. Younger, Ohio; Jackson Cochrane, Colo- | 
rado; Sam B. King, South Carolina; E. For- 
rest Mitchell, California; Edgar C, Lawson, 
West Virginia; Charles F. Hobbs, Kansas. | 

Reserves Other Than Life: M. A. Freedy, 
Chairman, Wisconsin; Ray Yenter, Iowa; 
W. A. Tarver, Texas; Albert S. Caldwell, | 
Tennessee; D. C. Neifert, Idaho; Howard | 
| P, Dunham, Connecticut; Theodore Thule- | 
meyer, Wyoming; Thos. M. Baldwin, Jr.,| 
Dist. of Columbia; M. E. Bristow, Virginia. | 
| Social Insurance: W. V. Knott, Chairman, | 
| Florida; George P. Porter, Montana; Clare 
| A. Lee, Oregon; Edgar C. Lawson, West 
Virginia; James G. Shaw, Delaware; M. E. | 
Bristow, Virginia; E. C, Peterson, Nevada; | 
J. D. Saint, Louisiana; John E, Sullivan, 
New Hampshire. 

Standardization of Agents’ Applications 
and Licenses: Howard P. Dunham, Chair- 
}man, Connecticut; W. A. Tarver, pene’ 
Charles D. Livingston, Michigan; ‘on C. 
Lewis, South Dakota; Clare A. Lee, Oregon; | 
W. E. Floyd, Arkansas; W. B. Harrison, 
Georgia; J. G. McQuarrie, Utah; Chas. S. 
| Younger, Ohio; Dan C. Boney, North Caro- 
lina. 

Taxation: Bush W. Allin, Chairman, Ken- 
, tucky; San B. King, South Carolina; Mer- 
| ton L. Brown, Massachusetts; J. B. Thomp- | 
| Son, Missouri; D. C. Neifert, Idaho: Geo. 
| H. Thigpen, Alabama; Garfield W. Brown, | 


| 
| 


| Minnesota; H. O. Fishback, Washington; 
|T. F, Behan, New York. 
; Unauthorized Insurance: Lloyd Dort,| 


| Chairman, Nebraska; Robert C. Clark, Ver- | 


{mont; Ray Yenter, Iowa; Albert S. Cald- 
well, Tennessee; " . Olsness, North 
| Dakota; Garfield W. Brown, Minnesota; 


| George P. Porter, Montana; Edgar C. Law- 
|son, West Virginia; Thomas M. Baldwin, 
Jr., Dist. of Columbia. 

Unfinished Business: Theodore Thule- 
| meyer, Chairman, Wyoming; P. H. Wilbour, 
Rhode Island; Harrison Rider, Maryland; | 
W. D. Spencer, Maine; C, Peterson, | 
Nevada; J. D. Saint, Louisiana; John E 
Sullivan, New Hampshire. 

Valuation of Securities: Thos. F. Behan, | 
Chairman, New York; Robert C. Clark, Ver- | 
{mont; Milton A. Freedy, Wisconsin; H. O. 
‘Fishback, Washington; W. A. Tarver, Texas; | 
Merton L.’ Brown, Massachusetts; Harrison | 
Rider, Maryland;. Harry W. Hanson, Illi- 
nois; Frank H. Smith, New Jersey. 





Workmen’s Compensation: Garfield W. 
| Brown, Chairman, Minnesota;, George H. 
Thigpen, Alabama; Merton L_ Brown,| 
Massachusetts; M. A, Freedy, Wisconsin; 


Thos. F. Behan, New York; J. B. Thompson, 
Missouri; D. C. Lewis, South Dakota; 
|S, Pope, Texas; Matthew H. 
sylvania; Dan C. Boney, North 
Jess G, Read, Oklahoma. 





Carolina; 










Ww. 
aggart, Penn- | 


land Mystic Power Co. 


‘State Commissions Asked for 


the order heretofore entered authorizing | 


the sources from which obtained as a! 





Insurance 





State Regulation 


“ —of— 
Public Utilities 


Rhode Island 


The Narragansett Electric Co. has been 
authorized by the Public Utilities Commis- | 
sion to issue 69,459 shares of capital stock 
at par ($50) to pay current indebtedness 
and to reimburse its treasury for capital 
expenditures, including those of its sub- 
sidiaries, South County Public Service Co. | 






Utah 
The Utah Light & Traction Co. has been 
authorized by the Public Utilities Com- 
mission to abandon a rortion of its street 
railway system and substitute bus service. 
Vermont 


Reduced rates for residential electric 
| service by the Public Electric Light Co. of 
St. Albans, have been ordered by the Public 
Service Commission. 
West Virginia 

Reduced rates for electric street lighting | 
in 59 municipalities served by the Monon- 
gahela West Penn Public Service Co. have 
been filed by the utility and approved by the 
Public Service Commission. 








Wire Restrictions 


At Airports Sought 








Views on Plan to Compel| 
Removal of Hazards | 


| 
[Continued from Page 1A 
safe landings may be made. The land-| 
ing fields are available for the free use | 
of the public in times of emergencies. | 

Recently it has been brought to our | 
attention that pole lines have been con- | 
structed by public utilities adjacent to} 
several existing intermediate fields, cre- | 
ating hazards to safe landing and take- 
off by incoming and outgoing planes by 
obstructing approaches and ‘shortening 
the available landing areas below the 
safe minimum. Such pole lines can be 
marked by red lights, of rse, but such 
marking does not remove the hazard, 
and under stress of rough weather or 
an improperly functioning power plant, 
a plane conceivably might collide with 
either poles or line wires with an almost 
| certainly fatal resulting crash, or fire, 
or both. Interrupted electrical service 
to the local community takes place when 





basis for further directions in the prem- | 
of the law./ises.” 








Daily Decisions: 
of the 


General 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures b+ Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretations of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 






| The latest decisions with respect to 


expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 


A-32707. (S) Mileage—Reconnaisances— 


| | Navy officer. Travel performed by student | 


officers of the Army War College incident 


1 Comp. Gen. 461; A-21660 Apr. 17, 1928; 
A-24319, Sept. 26, 1928; 26 Comp. Dec. 81, 
226 and 776; 19 id. 19. (Oct. 4, 1930.) 


A-33316. (S) Mileage—Army—To first 


duty station—Graduate Military Academy. | 
Under the act of Aug. 9, 1912, 37 Stat. 252 | 


(section 744, Title 10, U..S. C.), a graduate 
of the military academy appointed to the 
Army is entitled to mileage from his home 
to the station which he first joins for duty, 
notwithstanding during his 


hospital and continues there beyond the pe- 
riod of the leave of absence, and is per- 
mitted to return to his home on discharge 
from hospital when orders are outstanding, 
of which he has notice, assigning him to 
his first duty station. (Oct. 4, 1930.) 

A-33524, 
scales for post office buildings. 
chase and repair of scales of the perma- 
nently affixed type for use in Federal] post 
office buildings may not be charged against 
the appropriation under the Treasury De- 
partment for the construction of the build- 
ings in which they are installed. (Oct. 4, 
1930.) 

A-13881, A-23345. (S) Contracts—Liqui- 
dated damages—Delays due to shutdown or- 
ders of the Government. There is no legal 
objection, under public road building con- 
‘tracts containing the liquidated damage 
provision, to the repeated suspension and 
resumption of work during the 
months at such intervals as weather condi- 
tions warrant, where the contract stipulates 
that the period ef time allowed for com- 
pletion is exclusive of any time that may 
intervene between the effective date of or- 
ders to suspend operation on account of 
such weather conditions and the effective 
date of orders to-resume work. 8 Comp. 
Gen. 80. (Oct. 6, 1930.) 

A-33547:° (S) Classification of civilian 
employes—Brookhart Salary Act—Field 
Service. Where a salary rate paid June 


— 





Broadcast and Wireless Applications 


graduation | 
leave of absence he is admitted to an Army 


Public buildings—Purchase of ' 
The pur- | 


Winter , 





these accidents occur. 


Remedy Suggested. 

The remedy, obviously, is either a re- 
location of the pole line at a distance 
| which would eliminate the chances of a| 
| crash or an underground installation of | 
| that portion of the line which borders | 
| the field. However, in the cases re-| 
ferred to, negotiations for removal of\ 
| the obstructions have resulted in state- 
| ments from owners of the lines that! 
| permits to build on public highways had| 
| been grartted by State governing bodies, 
, and that the cost of removal of the lines 
| would have to be paid by the Govern- 
|ment. There is no existing authority to | 
| remove obstructions after the establish- 
; ment of the landing field.” | 
In the view of the above facts, I| 

| Should like to have your advice as to 
whether or not, in the granting of per- 
| mits or franchises for pole line construc- | 
| tion along public roads or highways, it 
would be feasible to impose restrictions 
| requiring publie utilities to install under- | 
| ground. lines along the boundaries of rec- | 
ognized airports and intermediate land- | 
ing fields or to construct lines along | 
routes sufficiently remote to prevent the 
creation of a hazard to air navigation. 





| should be receptive to such procedure, as , 
an airplane colliding with a pole, line | 
| places the line out of commission with 
: resulting loss of revenue and involving | 
' expensive repairse 


| . May I have your favorable considera- 
tion of this matter and an early reply. 





State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Oct. 31. | 


, Public utilities in Ohio that use aerial 
| wires are urged by the Public Utilities 
| Commission to cooperate with the air- 
| ways officials and airport authorities in 
|eliminating hazards to aviation created | 
| by such pole line construction. 

The Commission has sent a letter to 
each telephone, electric light and tele-! 
graph company in the State, quoting in| 
full a communication received from the | 
Chief Engineer, F. C. Hingsburg, Air-| 
ways Division, Department of Com-| 
merce, and concluding as follows: 

“This Commission urges your full and 
ready cooperation with the airways offi- | 
cials and airport authorities not only | 
with respect to future work but in the| 
matter of speedily clearing up any. con- 
flicting construction which may be 
called to your attention.” | 








| | 
| 30, 1928, in the field service did not cor- | 
respond exactly with a salary rate pre- 
scribed by the classification act, the nearest | 
salary rate, either above or below, in the 
departmental grade corresponding to the 
field grade, should be considered as the 
corresponding salary rate in determining ; 
rights under the. Brookhart Salary Act by 
the application of the principles announced | 
by prior decisions of this office. (Oct, 6, 
1930.) 
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Measures Sought 


| ToProvideEqual 
~ Radio Facilities 


Two Resolutions Submitted 
To Federal Commission 
Relating to Quotas in 
Various Zones 


Reduction of broadcasting stations and 
facilities in “over-quota” areas and in+ 
crease of assignments in regions .under 
quota are proposed in a resolution sub- 
mitted Oct. 30 to the Federal Radio Com- 
mission by Commissioner William D. L. 


| Starbuck. 


Commissioner Harold A. Lafount in a 
second resolution proposed that the Com- 


|mission take action to restore to the 


Fifth, or Pacific, Radio Zone, its full 
quota of eight cleared channels. 


A summary of the resolutions was 
published in the issue of Oct. 31. 

Commissioner Starbuck’s resolution 
follows in full text: 


“The Commission, by General Order 
No. 92, has determined that the total 
maximum ‘broadcasting facilities for sat- 
isfactory operation is represented by 80 
units for each zone. 

“Section 5 of the amendment to the 
Radio Act of 1927, approved Mar. 28, 
1928, declares there shall be substantial 
equality, first among each of the five 
zones and then among the States within 
each zone according to population. 


_ “The law provides specific methods by 
which this section of the amendment can 
be carried out. i 

“‘The* licensing authority shall carry 
into effect the equality of broadcasting 
service hereinbefore directed, whenever 
necessary or proper, by granting or re- 
fusing licenses or renewals of licenses, 
by changing periods of time for opera- 
tion, and by increasing or decreasing sta- 
tion power, when applications are made 
for licenses or renewals of licenses.’ 

“The Commission has not practiced 
such equality or sought to correct the 
existing inequalities. Conformity with 
the law is a duty imposed upon the Com- 
mission and for which it is accountable. 


|The present inequality can be cured and 


the mandatory equality accompfished 
without widespread disturbance or vio-’ 
lent read,é¢:stment. 


“Therefore, in order to comply with 
the law, I move that the following be 
adopted by the Commission: - 

“*1, That where an application is 
made by a station in a State having less 
than its quota in a zone having less 
than its quota for facilities being used 
in a zone having more than its quota 
and where the facilities applied for have 
adequate kilocycle and geographical 
separation from stations in the under- 
quota zone, the application shall be 
granted, if otherwise in the public in- 
terest. 

“2. Where facilities are taken from 
a State in an overquota zone, as set 
forth in the preceding paragraph, the 
Commission shall effect an equalization, 
partial or total as it may deem neceés- 
sary, of the facilities remaining in that 
State and-or zone. 

“ «3. That any. equalization of radio 
facilities among States in a zone hav- 
ing not less than its quota shall be made 
only from within that zone. 

“4. No application will be granted 
for additional facilities in any over- 
quota zone.’” 

Commissioner Lafount’s 
follows in full text: 

Whereas the Radio Act as amended— 
among other things requires equality of 
reception and transmission in each radio 
zone, and 

Whereas the Commission’s General 
Order No. 40 provides, among other 
things, that eight cleared channels be 


resolution 


and they were actually allocated to each . 


zone, and i 

Whereas such equality as contem- 
plated by the amendment to the Radio 
Act does not exist and the Commission’s 
own orders are not now being observed 
in that the first zone has eight cleared 
channels and one additional channel 
upon which Station WGY, of Schenec- 
tady, operates and being a semicleared 
channel; while the Fifth Zone has but 
seven cleared channels and one semi- 
cleared. 

Now, therefore, I move that the Com- 
mission either assign Station WGY a 
frequency other than the one it now 
occypies and which was allocated to the 
Fifth Zone by General Order No. 40) 
or that another frequency be cleared 
and ajlocated to that zone, in order that 


jequality may more nearly prevail. 


In-support of this resolution the Com- 
mission’s attention is respectfully called 
to the following: 

1. The service area of Station KGO 


|has during early night hours been re- 


duced to the area normally covered by 


la regional station and in fact to a less 


area than 4many regional stations now 


| cover. 


2. The area of the Fifth Zone is two- 
fifths of the United States, therefore, 
cleared channels are actually more 
necessary than in smaller zones. 


8. That the amount of power used in 


lthe different zones on cleared channels 





Filed With Federal Radie Commission’ 





Broadcast and . Wireless applications 
just received by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission have been announced by the 
Commission as follows: 

Broadcasting Applications: 

Melvin M. Burtis, Syracuse, N. Y., con- 
struction permit to erect a new station to 
use 1,500 ke., 250 w. day and 100 w. night; 
and unlimited time. 

WBEN, The Buffalo Evening News, 
Buffalo, N. Y., construction permit to in- 
still an auxiliary transmitter at studio lo- 
cation, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y., to be 
operated in case of emergency on 500 w., 
and 900 ke. 

WEXL, Royal Oak Broadcasting Company, 
Royal Oak, Mich., license to cover construc- 


tion permit issued June 27, 1930, to move | 
726 Kayser | 
Royal 


transmitter and studio from 
St. to 509 S. Washington Street, 


| Oak, Mich., and install a new antenna. 


Canton Broadcasting Company, West 
Canton, Ohio, consfruction permit to erect 
a new station to use 620 ke., 1 kw., and 


| unlimited hours. 


Applications received (other than broad- 
casting): 
National Air Transport, Inc., Eighteen 


planes,*licenses for aircraft on 3,106-3,160 | 


ke. 50 and 15 w. 

KTK, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Mussel Rock, 
Calif., construction permit for additional 
transmitter on 5,525, 11,050, 16,580, 22,100, 
14,116, 6,515, 8,630, 11,020, 11,080, 11,140, 


11,200, 16,900, 
110 kw., coastal service. 
WJN, Press Wireless, Inc., Little Neck, 


' Long Island, N. Y., modification of license | 


| for change in frequency to 4,710, 4,720, 4,960, 
4,730, 4,740, 4,750, 4,920, 4,930, 4,940, 4,950, 
4,970, 4,980, 4,990, 5,000," 5,280, 5,290, 5,300, 
| 5,310, 5,320, 5,330, 5,340, 5,350, 5,360, 7,332.5, 


| 7,347.5, 7,362.5, 7,077.5, 7,617.5, 7,632.5, 
7,647.5, 7,812.5, 7,827.5, 7,842.5, 7,857.5, 
7,910, 7,940, 7,970, 15,565, 15,595, 15,625, 


15,655, 15,685, 15,715, 15,745, 15,835, 15,865, | 


| 15,895, 15,925 ke. 

| DeForest Redio Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
| new construction permit for 1,712 ke., 500 
|w., experimental service. 


We2XA, American Telephone & Telegraph | 
lthe fifth zone is now actually forced to 


Co., Rocky Point, N. Y., renewal of experi- 

mental license for 45 to 75 ke., 190 kw. 
WQW, WEC, RCA Communications, Inc., 

Rocky Point, N. Y¥., modification of limited 


| public license for change in points of 


communication as well as change in nor- 


mal transmitter number. 

W9X0O, Morkrum Kleinschmidt Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, II1., ene of ticense 
to cover new transprftter on 1,604, 2,398, 
3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650 ke., 750 w.; experi- 
mental service. ‘ 

W5XN, Sun Oil Company, Dallas Tex., 
license covering construction permit for 
| 1,604 ke., 1 kw.; experimental service. 
| WKM, WDS, RCA Communications, Inc., 
Rocky Point, N. Y., modification of license 
| for change in points of communication and 
' change in transmitter number. 


22,160 ke., 1 kw., 500 w. and | 


is not equal. The records on Oct. 15, 
1930, show the following: 


Sat mie? dsc wa scone ewe ...- 230,000 
Bd gone ..i. 0% 4 0’ cisiaea'e- at 
BOSONS os wks she ee 
Ath BONE . oo desvece o baste 60 a 
| Bah Mere. Bes o-tcnmne ... 70,000 


* Including way. 

4, That althouggthe court order isnot 
now effective the Commission is con- 
tinuing to license Station WGY on the 
fifth zone cleared channel, frequency of 
790, with 50 kilowatt power. That such 
an assignment is unfair and does not 
provide equality since it gives the first 
‘and smallest zone high-powered stations 
!on nine channels. 

5. That through the Commission's act 


operate one of its stations allocated to 
lao red channel simultaneously with a 
; station in the first zone, not allocated to 
a cleared channel. 

| 6. That the fifth zone has applications 
for additional five 
which would render a needed service, but 
since five kilowatt stations cannot be as- 
signed on regional frequencies and since 





the fifth, zone has now only seven cleared © 


}channels instead of eight, as provided 


‘or other zones, such applications cannot . 


be granted; consequently, the publie are 
deprived of their programs and the zone 
is discriminated against, 


) 


kilowatt stations — 






















































; State Finance 


- 


Marked Advance 
Noted in Vermont 
Government Cost | 


Increase in Per Capita Ex- 
pense Is Declared Largely 
Due to Outlays for Repair | 
Of Flood Damage 


The per capita cost of operating and 
maintaining the general departments of 
the Vermont State government was 
$26.59 in the fiscal year 1929, as com- 
pared with 17.80 in 1928, and $9.36 in 
1918, according to the results of a study 
of the State’s finances, just made public 
by the Department of Commerce. The 
Department’s statement follows in full 
text: 

The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces a summary of the financial sta- 
tistics of the State of Vermont for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1929. The 
per capita figures for 1929 are based on 
an estimated population of 358,300. These 
statistics were compiled by Warner B. 
Wheeler and Levi Kelley, Office of State 
Treasurer. 

Effect of Floods 

The payments for operation and main- | 
tenance of the general departments of | 
Vermont amounted to $9,525,611, or 
$26.59 per capita. This includes $517,940, | 
apportionments for education to the; 
minor civil divisions of the State. In 
1928 the comparative per capita for op- | 
eration and maintenance of general de-| 
partments was $17.80, and in 1918, $9.36. | 
The increased per capita shown for 1929) 
for operation and maintenance of general | 
departments was largely due to extra-| 
ordinary payments—on acocunt of flood 
damages to highways. 

\. The interest on débt in 1929 amounted 
to $289,092; and outlays for permanent 
improvements, $6,475,294. The total pay- 
ments, therefore, for operation and main- | 
tenance of general departments, for in- | 
terest and outlays were $16,289,997. The | 
totals include all payments for the year, 
whether made from current revenues or | 
from the proceeds of bond issues. 

Of the governmental costs reported! 
above, $11,907,015 was for highways, | 
$5,550,262 being for maintenance and/| 
$6,357,653 for construction. 

Revenue Receipts 

The total revenue receipts were $10,-| 
506,028, or $29.32 per capita. This was| 
$691,325 more than the total payments; 
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Bank Regulation 


Bonds Officially Considered Legal 
For Savings Bank Investment 


* 


New York Market Quotations 


* 


The State of New York: New York, Oct. 31 


The following information relates 
the New York Stock’Exchange in secu 


Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 


banks in the States of New York, Cali 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and 


States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 


received and is w 
the State of New 
The folluwing s 


to transactions on 
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fornia, Connecticut, 
Vermont—the only 
York, a; Californ 
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SATURDAY, NO 


, |erage motor fuel production over August, 
6 |it did not tome up to‘the daily average 


‘ |full text of the statement follows: 


Vinh 
wy 


"Lee 
State Budgets 
Daily Oil Output 


Reaches Lowest 


Level Since 1928) 


September Figures of Bu- 
reau of Mines Show 9 Per 
Cent Increase in Domestic 
Demand for Gasoline’ 


EMBER 
aes 


Curtailed crudé oil production in Sep- 
tember resulted in the lowest daily aver- 
age output since February, 1928, ac- 
cording to the monthly petroleum state- 
ment issued Oct. 31 by the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce. Total 
production was 70,977,000 barrels. 

The daily average of 2,366,000 bar- 
rels was lower than that of the previous 
month and also of September of the 
previous year. The continued curtail- 
ment in crude output and the indicated 
increase in gasoline consumption, ‘it was 
stated, were reflected in a decrease in 
total stocks of all oils. The amount of 
;crude processed in September was 10 
per cent less than in September, 1929. 


Despite a slight gain in the daily av-! 


domestic demand, it was pointed out. The 


Output Shows Decline | 
Crude petyoleum: According to reports | 
received by the Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of Commerce, the production! 
of crude petroleum in the United States} 
during September, 1930, amounted to 
70,977,000 barrels, a daily average of 
| 2,366,000 barrels. 
| This represents a decline in daily av- 
erage from the previous month of 49,000 
|barrels and a decrease from the daily 
average of September, 1929, of 549,000 
| barrels, or 19 per cent. It also marks the! 
first month since February, 1928, in 
which the daily average output of crude 
has fallen below the 2,400,000 barrel 
mark. 
Daily average production in Texas, the 
leading producing State, fell from 819,- 
000 barrels in August to 766,000 barrels 
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estic Trade, 


axation of Michigan Bank Shares 
Said to Be ‘Grossly Discriminatory’ 


rtain Mortgage and Loan Companies Alleged 


To Be Escaping Levy; Immediate Legislative 
Relief Sought by State Banks, 


State of Michigan: 


Banks in Michigan, both national and 
State, have been subjected for many 
years to gross discrimination in the tax- 
ation of their shares, former chairman 
of the State Tax Commission, George 
Lord, told the State Commission of In- 
quiry into Taxation at a hearing Oct. 28. 

Large amounts of capital employed by 
financial corporations in a business com- 
petitive with that of banks have escaped 
taxation entirely, he declared, while the 
banks have paid not less than $50,000,000 
iw taxes that were strictly illegal exac- 
tions. 

The banks, Mr. Lord added, want to 
contribute a fair and equitable tax to 
the support of government, but they do 
not want to be overtaxed in comparison 
with other lines of competitive business. 

Mr. Lord’s address follows in full text: 


Discrimination Alleged 
In Taxing of Banks 


It is perhaps unnecessary for me to 
say to you that the banks in Michigan, 
both national and State, have been sub- 
jected for many years to gross discrim- 
ination in the taxation of their shares. 
Bank stock has been taxed to the limit 
of its book value while other forms of 
intangible property have escaped taxa- 
tion almost entirely and, in many in- 
stances that have come to my attention, 
large amounts of capital employed by 
financial corporations in a business com- 


banks in this State have escaped taxation 
entiely, their taxable assets not having 
been placed upon the assessment rolls. 
In face ‘of these facts, it must be con- 
ceded by every fair-minded person that 


|the banks of our State have been ex- 


ceedingly tolerant, in that they continued 


Lansing, Oct. 31. 


companies is such that when their tax 
exempt securities are deducted from their 
assets, there is very little left to tax. 


That is evidenced by the fact that a 
recent investigation showed that these 
concerns had a combined eapital, surplus 
and undivided profits, less the assessed 
value of the real estate, amounting to 
approximately ~ $34,000,000. They were 
actually assessed at a valuation of ‘only 
$1,962,510 and upon this valuation was 
imposed a tax of approximately $57,000. 

If this same capital had been taxed 
or the same basis of valuation and at 
the same rate of taxation as the banks, 
they would have paid over $1,000,000 in 
taxes instead of $57,000. That surely 
is discrimination with a vengeance, and 
you cannot blame the banks of this State 
for complaining. 

Another thing, and this I think is Very 
important and something that should be 
given serious consideration by the next 
legislature, is that we have a large num- 
ber of similar corporations organized un- 
der the laws of other States which have 
been admitted to do business in Michigan 
and are doing an extensive business in 
competition with the business of banks. 


,. These corporations are payinggprac- 
‘tically no taxes at all, either Vo the 
State or to the local communities, be- 
cause all they have in this State to tax 
consists of office furniture. 


| petitive with that of national and State] Other Financial Concerns 


Said to Be Escaping Taxation 


Another comparison: There have been 
registered in this State from 1914 to 
1929, inclusive, bonds having a value of 
$561,183,000. Upon these bonds there 
have been paid specific taxes of only 





year after year paying a tax that they 


$2,806,000. If the capital invested in 





in September. Daily average output in 
California and Oklahoma, the second and 
third ranking States, was practically un- 


2 | changed from a month ago. 


Daily production in the Oklahoma City 
field increased 10,000 barrels in Septem- 
| ber, but the output in the rest of the 
| State fell off a comparable amount. The 
curtailment in the Hobbs field was con- 


knew was illegal in the hope that the|these bonds had been taxed the same as 
State would recognize it and soon give} the capital employed by banks in this 
them the relief that they were entitled | State, and I have taken only a 10-year 
to receive. period as the average life of the bonds, 

Furthermore, the banks of the State|there would have been paid to the State 


‘have never felt, and do not now, that/and local communities over $100,000,000 


they should be relieved from contribut-) in taxes instead of less than $3,000,000. 


ing a fair and equitable tax toward the eis ‘ 
support of Government. However, the] « Under the decisions of the United 
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Cc 

C 
of the year, exclusive of the payments! c 
for permanent improvements, but $5,-| C 
783,969 less than the total payments in-| 
cluding those for permanent improve- 
ments. These payments in excess of 
revenue receipts were met from the 
proceeds of debt obligations. Property 
and special taxes represented 29.9 per) 
cent of the total revenue for 1929, 36.4; 


. . - | States 
amount of capital employed in competi-|>****s.* eee be 
| tion with capital bel by the banks | }§ he — competition with the bus 
has been growing by leaps and bounds of banks. 5 4 
lin this State in recent years and, as I} From 1912 to 1929, inclusive, there 
| have already said, this competitive capi-| have been mortgages registered in this 
tal has been getting away with what| State having a valuation of $5,405,558,- 
| we may term “murder” in the matter |900,"upon which specific taxes amount- 
|of taxation while the banks have been|jing to only $27,000,000 have been paid 
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tifued through September and the daily 
average output was practically un- 
changed from August. 

Total crude stocks east of California 
|on Sept. 30 amounted to 376,975,000 bar- 
| rels, a decline of nearly 5,000,000 barrels 
|from the previous month. Stocks of 
|both light and heavy crudes in Cali- 


~ 





noe 


per cent for 1928, and 67.7 per cent for | 
1918. The increase in the amount of| 
property and special taxes collected was | 
15.1 per cent from 1918 to 1928, and 6.5) 
per cent from 1928, to 1929. The per 
capita property and special taxes were 
$8.76 in 1929, $8.24 in 1928, and $7.25 
in 1918. 

Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 4.7 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1929, 5.2 per, 
cent for 1928, and 6.6 per cent for 1918. | 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- | 
stituted 38.4 per cent of the total reve-| 
nue for 1929, 43.6 per cent for 1928,) 
and 18.6 per cent for 1918. 

Receipts from business licenses con-| 
sist chiefly of taxes exacted from insur-| 
ance and other incorporated companies 
and of sales tat on gasoline, while those | 
from nonbusiness licenses comprise 
chiefly taxes on motor vehicles 
amounts paid for hunting and fishing| 
privileges. The sales tax on gasoliné| 
amounted to $1,157,155 in 1929 and} 
$971,983 in 1928, an increase of 19.1 per 
cent. 

The total funded or fixed debt out- 
standing June 30, 1929 was $9,168,532. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed | 
debt less sinking fund assets) was $9,- 
168,532, or $25.59 per capita. In 1928 
the per capita net debt was $18.74, and 
in 1918, $2.22. The increased per 
capita net debt shown for 1929 was due 
to the issue of flood bonds aggregating 
$2,559.000. 

The assessed valuation of property in 
Vermont subject to ad valorem taxation 
was $326,437,560; the amount of State 
taxes levied was $1,191,030; and the per 
capita levy, $3.32. In 1928 the per capita 
levy was $3.28, and in 1918, $4.08. 


Decision Limits Contract 
Rights of Cooperatives 
[Continued from Page 7.] 

by-laws in the absence of some grant 

for estoppel the plaintiff’s contract could | 

not become operative until he became a' 

tnember of the association. According to| 

the evidence of the plaintiff’s own wit- 


ness, we do not think he ever became a 
member of the association. We, there- 
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Campaign Statement | 
Submitted for Week 


Committee of Minority Party 
Files Report With House 


Contributions of $10,085 and disburse- | of the main armament of each ship to my 


ments of $11,154.53 for the six-day pe- 
riod, Oct. 23 to 29, have been reported 
to the Clerk of the House, William Tyler 
Page, by James W. Gerard, treasurer of 


the Democratic National Committee, ac-| sibility of effecting a substantial reduc- | 
tion in armaments including the abolli-| 


cording to information obtained Oct. 3 
from Page’s office discloses. 

The report filed covers the transactions 
of the New York and Washington head- 
quarters. 

The report shows a balance on hand 
as of Oct. 23 of $13,673.85, as previously 
reported. As of Oct. 29, a balance is 
shown of $12,604.33. 

Of the total contributions, $10,000 was 
|reported contributed by Robert E. 
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American Envoy Confers 
On Navy Plans With Italy 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
gestion already made at Geneva to notify, 
six months at least before the laying 
down of the keel, the principle dimen- 
‘sions of the hull and the characteristics 


{ 
{ 


built. 
ably the proposal for the abolition of 
submarines in connection with the pos- 


;tion of capital ships.. 

“Finally, the Italian delegation would 
|be prepared to consider more extensive 
|methods of limitation should the Con- 

ference come to an actual reductior 
| based on agreed ratios of strength.” 


French Program 


The French building program, accord- 
ing to an announcement vy the premier 


fore, do not think his contract ever be- Greenwood, of Fitchburg, Mass., and the of France, Andre Tardieu, on file in the 


came a binding contract. The judgment 


of the trial court is affirmed | 


Mason, C. J., RILEY, CLARK, CULLISON, 
SWINDALL and ANDREWS, J. J., concur; 
Lester, V. C. J. and Hunt, J. absent. 


Rate Complaints Filed 
With I. C. C. Announced 


[Continued from Page 10.] 
Colorado and New Mexico, to points 
Texas. 

No. 23950.—Augusta-Savannah Line, Au- 
gusta, Ga., v.. The American Great Southern. 
Against alleged refusal of the defendant 
carriers to establish and maintain between 
eastern port cities and interior eastern 
points on the one hand, and Augusta, Ga., 
and interior southerngpoints on the other, 
and between Savanna interior 


in 


Ga., and 


southern points and between Augusta and | 


the Florida peninsula as resulting in the 
application of rates in violation of sec- 
tions 6 and 15 of the act. 

No. 23951.—Nelson County Cold Storage 
Corporation, Charlottesville, Va., v. South- 
ern Railway. Ask for reparation on ac- 
count of alleged unjust and unreasonable 
rates, unduly prejudicial to complainant 
and in violation of the fourth section on 
apples from points in Virginia to various 
points in the United States. 

No. 23952.—Hall Garage Company, Wau- 
sau, Wis., v. The Chicago & North West- 
ern. ~ Unjust and unreasonable rates on 
fuel vil, from points in Arkansas, Ukla- 
homa, Louisiana and Texas to Wausau, Wis. 

No. 23953.—Phoenix Utility Company, 
New York, v. The Chicago & North West- 
ern. Unjust and unreasonable rates 
shipments of steam locomotives and parts 
ete., North Birmingham, Ala., to ilere od 
‘venn., and Rochelle, N. Y., to Waterville, 
N. C 


pany v. Northern Pacific Railway, Unjusv 


and unreasonable rates on carload ship-| receipts of $7,000 and expenditures of 


ments of oil and gasoline from stations in 
Oklahoma to Royalton, Minn. 


on) 


"No. 23954.—Consumers Home Oil Com- | 


| remainder in minor contributions. 


|lows: New York headquarters paid out 
to the Massachusetts Democratic State 
Committee $10,000, and routine expendi- 
{tures of $1,051.32. Washington head- 
| quarters reported no receipts since last 
/ report, and disbursements for postage of 
$103.21, bringing the total disbursement 
to $11,154.53. 

Mr. Gerard also reported that the Na- 
tional Committee still has an obligation 
of $596,812.50, dividend as _ follows: 
Bankers Trust Company of New York, 
$375,000, interest, $1,812.50, loans from 
|John J. Raskob, $220,000, 
| $4,104.26 is pending before the Commit- 
tee by the Postal Telegraph Company 
for alleged services in 1924, according 
to the report. 
| Mr. Gerard further reported that the 
| Democratic National Committee has be- 
fore it an unpaid bill contracted for by 
the National Committee as agent for 
the New York State Democratic Com- 
mittee to Frank Kiernan and Company, 
of New York, for advertising, amount- 
ing to $9,217.05. The original bill, the 
report shows, was $14,207.05, of which 
$5,090 has been paid by the New York 
| State Committee. 
| Elton Watkins, nominee of the 
j minority party in Oregon, opposing the 
;iacumbent, Senator McNary (Rep.), re- 
ported contributions of $400 and expen- 
ditures of $343. ‘ 


Oct. 30 were filed. 





$9,550. 


The report of the majority congres- | Operating POLO id o0e.s 


A claim of | 


Supplementary reports covering the| Maintenance of equipment. . 
transactions of the congressional com-| Transportation expenses... 
mittee of the minority and majority; Total expenses incl. other... 
'narties for the six-day period ended| Net from railroad ny 


The minority committee report filed| Uncollectible ry. rev., ete 
»y Robert N. Harper, treasurer, showed | Net after taxes, etc....... 


Department of State, would bring the| 
Disbursements were itemized as fol-| French navy tonnage in the year -1936) 


up to the following figures: 
Capital ships coming under the Wash- 
ington substitution rules, 156,466 tons. 
| Capital ships not under the Washing- 
ton substitution rules, 52,791 tons. 
Cruisers of 10,000 tons, 100,000 tons. 
Old cruisers mounting guns with a cali- 
| ber more than 8 inches, 24,850 tons. 
| Light ships cruisers mounting guns 
| with a caliber of 6 inches or under, de- 
| stroyers, torpedo-boats, etc., 258,597 
| tons, 
| ‘Aircraft carriers, 32,146 tons. 
Submarines, 99,629. tons. 
—_—oO~~o_o_~—rerronrnrsnaeeeeeeeeas>ODOEOOooOeEOOo@OPC”"—>_ 
sional committee, filed by Robert V. 
| Fleming, showed receipts of $15,000 
| from the national committee and expen- 
|ditures of $29,748.27. 
Expenditures of both organizations 
| were made up of contributions to cam- 
| paigns in certain congressional districts. 
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|New Trial Ordered 
In Traffic Litigation 


| 
Approaching Motorist Required 
| To Exercise Due Care 


State of Alabama: 
Montgomery, Oct. 28. 


A decision relating to the rights and 
|obligations of motor vehicle operators 
who are forced in emergencies to park 
on or beside main highways of the State 
and to those of other drivers on the same 
|road has just been handed down by the 
‘Alabama Supreme Court in the case of 
Cooper v. Agee, appealed from the Cal- 
houn Circuit Court. 

Mr. Cooper sued for personal injuries, 
'alleging that while driving on a public 
| highway’ at night, the vacuum tank of 
|his car stopped functioning; that he 

stopped the car on the side of the road 
with the two left wheels of the machine 
about 3 feet over on the main road, 
which was 20 feet wide; that while he 
was standing behind the car drawing gas- 
oline from the tank and not obstructing 
the rear light, the defendant drove up 
from the rear and struck him, breaking 
his leg. 

| The jury found for the defendant and 
Mr. Cooper appealed. Holding that an 
affirmative charge for the defendant by 
the trial court was not justified, the Su- 
preme Court reversed the judgment and 
remanded the case for another trial. 

In the opinion, written by Justice A. 


B. Foster, it is stated that “a person | 


standing behind his car on the right side 
of the road on a straight stretch, with 
no obstruction of the view, with the tail 
light of his car showing and ample room 
to pass in the ordinary way, may pre 
sume that the operator of a car ap- 
proaching from the rear would see him 
and execise due care not to injure him.” 
In support of an allegation of negli- 
nce on the part of the plaintiff, it was 


a 


, i total stocks of all oils increased 5,498,000 


fornia showed a small decline during the | 
month, 

| The continued curtailment of crude 
production and the indicated increase in 
gasoline consumption in September were | 
reflected in total stocks of ail oils. These 
| stocks on Sept. 30 amounted to 678,508,- | 
000 barrels, which represents the mate- | 
|rial reduction of 7,349,000 barrels from 
|stocks on hand Sept. 1. A year ago 


barrels during September. 
Refining Curtailed 


Refined products: Runs to stills of 
;erude petroleum amounted to 75,950,000 
| barrels, of which 71,042,000 barrels was 
domestic crude and 4,908,000 barrels was 
|foreign crude. These figures indicate a 
| curtailment in crude processed of 10 per 
| tent from a year ago. 
| Daily average motor fuel production 
amounted to 1,231,000 barrels, a small 
| gain over August. The indicated domes- 
| tic demand for gasoline totaled 37,823,- 
| 000 barrels, a daily average of 1,261,000 | 
| barrels. This not only represents an in- 
}ecrease over a year ago of 9 per dent 
but exceeds the indicated domestic de- | 
mand for August, which is normally the | 
}month of maximum consumption. | 
| Exports of gasoline amounted to 4,029,- | 
| 000 barrels, a material decline from the | 


Stocks of motor fuel | 


\ 





| previous month. 
|on hand Sept. 30 amounted to 38,254,000 
|barrels. This figure indicates a with- | 
| drawal from stocks during September of 
| 3,370,000 barrels, which leaves these 
|stocks approximately 5,000,000 barrels | 
in excess of a year ago. } 
| At the current rate of total demand, | 
| the motor fuel stocks on hand at the end | 
|of September represent 27 days’ supply | 
|as compared with 29 days’ supply on 
}hand a month ago and 25 days’ supply | 
|on hand a year ago. 
| The indicated domestic demand for 
kerosene increased in September but re- 
mained well below the total of a year 
|ago. Both the domestic and export de- 
‘mand for wax increased and_ stocks 
| showed a material decline for the first 
| time since Nowember, 1929. 
| The refinery data of this report were 


| 


claimed that the parking of the car vio- 
lated a provision of the Alabama High- 
way Code, and Mr. Cooper thereby con- 
| tributed to his own injury. Justice Fos- 
ter, however, pointed out that traffic laws 
| and ordinances are not intended to reliéve | 
|drivers of other automobiles from any 
existing duty, and that violation of such 
laws does not necessarily operate to bar 
| a recovery on a simple negligence count. 
| “We cannot say as a matter of law 
that the violation of the statute by plain- 
| tiff was such contributory negligence as 
'to bar a recovery by him,” the opinion | 
states, holding that this is a question} 
| for the jury. 

The jury may infer that a defendant 
was negligent, it is ruled, either in the 
|failure to keep a lookout and see the 
| plaintiff or that, if he saw the plaintiff, 
|he neglected to use due care to avoid 
injuring him. It is the duty of the opera- 
tor of a motor vehicle approaching an- 
| other standing in the highway to observe 
whether there are persons about the ve- 
hicle and to exercise due care to avoid 
injuring them, according to the court. 











Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


New York Central Lines 
September 


| 1930 
| Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue ........ 
Total oper. rev.. 
| Maintenance of way....... 


9,378,692 
40,939,549 
5,885,664 
8,519,519 
14,048,183 
31,261,610 
9,677,939 
2,985,123 
6,523 
6,686,293 
5,617,804 
11,477.28 
16.4 


| Taxes 


| Net Breer NOUN. i. ccnckcd 
Aver. miles operated....... 


26,270,006 32,794,240 236,073,854 289,809,308 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


New 
Nine Months 
1929 1930 1929 1930 
11,597,085 86,525,944 
51,503,365 368,433,392 
7,062,660 48,995,682 
10,619,278 80,142,796 
16,716,364 132,599,625 
37,318,342 287,357,930 
14,185,023 81,075,462 
8,618,391 26,626,387 
6,964 110,279 
10,559,668 54,338,796 
10,438,800 46,639,745 
11,479.40 11,477.28 
92.5 78.0 


99,973,658 
446,509,344 
56,065,521 
96,575,391 
150,857,717 
329,072,276 
117,437,068 
31,157,827 
92,024 
86,187,217 
81,866,510 
11,479.40 
93.7 


September 


5,111,812 
3,512,086 
9,753,110 
1,511,504 
1,441,758 
3,078,! 
6,600,726 
3,152,384 
500,000 
, 672 
2,651,712 
2,041,828 
2,120.26 


67.7 


York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. , 
Nine Months 
1930 1929 
47,570,598 58,033,586 
32,189,809 384,964,504 
90,130,959 104,249,765 
13,058,431 14,694,736 
13,862,567 197,633,947 
28,905,963 32,158,765 
61,256,152 70,012,607 
28,874,807 34,237,157 
5,519,108 6,078,000 
6,693 13,218 
23,349,006 28,145,940 
18,127,388 23,423,116 
2,129.98 2,130.94 
68.0 67.2 


1929 
6,890,759 
4,136,106 

12,386,597 
1,836,084 
1,879,990 
3,634,556 
7,981,534 
4,405,063 

641,000 
1,438 
3,762,625 
3,209,739 
2,131.32 
64.4 


346 


1930 
9,695,924 
1,357,905 

11,913,005 
1,094,979 
2,117,285 
4,312,864 
8,308,227 
3,604,778 

800,468 


2,801,347 
2,749,377 
6, 


“soaked” to the limit. 


This condition has now reached a point 
where something must be done in order 


this competitive moneyed capital. Un- 
less this is done, there can be no legal 
bank tax in Michigan; and you can im- 
agine what the result will be in such 
a case. 


Banks Said to Have Been 
Tolerant in Matter 


I further say that the banks have been 
exceedingly tolerant in the matter when 
we consider that, since the Richmond 
case was decided by the United States 
Supreme Court, the banks of this State 


| have paid not less than $50,000,000, in| number of them, are also competing 
| taxes that were strictly illegal exactions.|the business 


Bank stock cannot possibly escape tax- 
ation to the limit under‘ the present sys- 
tem of taxing them in this State. They 
are required to file with the State Bank- 
ing Department a sworn statement of 
their financial condition at stated in- 
tervals. These statements are later 
verified by periodical examinations by 
the same department. Furthermore, 
these statements are published in the 
press so that everybody can read them 
and analyze them. 


By way of comparison: © There has 
sprung up in recent years in this State, 
a large number of so-called finance, in- 
vestment and mortgage loan companies, 
the capital of which is employed in a 
very substantial amount in a business 
similar to the business transacted by the 
banks of our State. 


In referring to these classes of compa- 
nies I have not included the building 
and loan associations whose stock and 
securities, as you know, are exempt from 
taxation. The method of taxing these 
raat rnin 


compiled from schedules of 351 refineries 
with an aggregate daily recorded crude- 
oil capacity of 3,662,250 barrels, cover- 
ing, as far as the Bureau is able to de- 
termine, all operations during Septem- 
ber, 1930. 


These refineries operated at 69 per 
cent of their recorded capacity, given 
above, as compared with 350 refineries 
operating at 70-per cent of their 'capac- 
ity in August. 

Natural Gasoline Output 

The production of natural gasoline, 
which declined steadily during May, June, 
July, and August, remained stationary 
during September. The total output in 
September amounted to 171,300,000 gal- 
lons, a daily average of 5,710,000 gal- 
lons, or the same average as reported for 
August. The production of the majority 
of the States and districts was un- 
changed from August. The output of the 
Oklahoma City field increased materially, 
but production in California, the leading 
producing State, fell off. 

Blending of natural gasoline by refin- 
ers increased in September, which, in 
conjunction with the continued curtail- 
ment in output, had a material effect on 
stocks. Total stocks at the plants fell 


‘from 31,261,000 gallons on Sept. 1 to 


22,429,000 gallons on hand Sept. 30. 
This represented the largest monthly 
decline in stocks since September, 1929. 


\ 


Illinois Central System 
September Nine Months 
1929 1930 1929 
13,391,611 89,349,388 106,886,648 
1,847,859 15,175,503 18,049,211 
16,260,649 113,630,796 135,078,879 
2,193,831 13,786,469 17,794,478 
83,518,848 24,831,678 {31,251,377 
5,198,441 42,804,813 / 48,037,903 
11,713,999 88,837,108 104,617,823 
4,546,650 24,793,688 30,461,056 
1,200,856 17,782,600 9,537,712 
5,079 30,807 38,808 
3,340,715 16,980,281 20,884,536 
3,212,525 15,587,406 19,952,846 
6,724.46 6,724.29 6,735.81 
72.0 78.2 17.4 


2,963 


724.48 
69.7 


during that long period. Upon the same 
amount of capital employed in the busi- 
ness of banking, there would have been 


| that banks be placed on an equality with| Paid during that period to the State and 


local communities $610,000,000 instead of 
$27,000,000. _ 


In making this comparison, I have con- 
sidered the average life of a mortgage 
loan to be only three years. Investments 
by way of loans on mortgage securities 
constitute capital competitive with that 
of bank capital under the rulings of the 
; United States Supreme Court. 


Legislative Remedy 


Sought for Situation 


Private banks, and there are qui . 
it 
of regularly organized 
banks of this State, and the tax they 
pay on their capital is infinitesimal com- 
pared with the taxes paid on a similar 
amount of capital employed by incor- 
porated banks of the State. 

Many individuals, partnership asso- 
ciations and firms are engaged in t 
same kind of business for profit and p: 
practically no taxes on their capital. 

This is_the condition that exists in 
'this State; and I am sure you will ape 
preciate how necessary it is that the 
| State through both its legislative and 
its executive departments, take cog- 
nizance of it and cure this intolerable 
| condition of affairs by appropriate legis- 
jlation at the next session of the Legis- 
lature. " 


Unless this is done, I am frank to 
say to you that I doubt that the State 
| and its political subdivisions will be able 
| to collect any bank tax. The banks do 
not want this to happen. They are de- 
sirous, as I have said before, of con- 
tributing to the public charges a just 
and equitable tax. But the banks pro- 
test against any further gross discrim- 
ination in the taxation of the capital 
employed in the conduct of their busi- 
ness. 


Another thing, States like New York 
and Massachusetts that are much more 
lenient in the taxation of banks than 
, the State of Michigan, undoubtedly draw 
|@ large amount of capital away from our 
banks because they are so much more 
lenient in the matter of taxation. It 
should not be forgotten that capital will 
always flow to the point of least re- 
sistance. 


Commission Is Asked to 


Indorse Desired Relief 


There is just one other thing Grant 
to call your attention to in this matter, 
It is an economic mistake to tax ine 
vested capital, particularly bank capit 
to the extent that it will result in 1- 
tarding the growth of capital inveSt- 
ments in our State and the building up 
of surpluses and undivided profits be- 
| cause, by so doing, we only succeed in 
narrowing the base of taxation and, 
therefore, we lose in the long run in the 
amount of taxes collected. 


I am referring particularly to banks 
' because, in my study of the question of 
bank taxation, I have found that the 
extraordinary taxes levied upon the caps 
ital of banks have been a serious detri- 
ment, keeping the banks from increasing 
their capital and building -up bank 
surplus. 

That is not only a mistake from an 
economic standpoint but it lessens the 
degree of safety of the whole bank 
structure, particularly as it affects the 
depositors. The more capital and sur- 
plus the greater the safety to the de- 
positors. 

In this connection, it is pertinent also 
to remind you that the investments in 
bank stock are subject to double liability 
under our laws, and banking corporations 
are the only class of corporations sub- 
jected to this extraordinary liability, 

May I suggest to this commission that 
in your report you call the attention of 
the Legislature to the seriousness of this 
situation and urge upon it the enactment 
of legislation that will give the necese 
sary and desired relief, 
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PustisHen WitHouT CoMMENT, BY THE UNitTep States DAILy 


Federal Finance 


_ Tariff Commission 


‘Urged to Hasten 


*’Petroleum Report 


Producers Claim Production | 


And Transportation Im- 
portant, Not Mere ‘Cost’ 
To Refineries 

In the interest of/obtaining a report 


from the Tariff Commission on petroleum 
,--in time for eongressional tariff action 


in the short session, independent oil pro- 
sig-Gucers appeared before the new Commis- 
»- sion Oct. 31, for an informalgdiscussion 
, of the best means of procedure. 
, Although the report on petroleum, un- 
_der terms of the Tariff Act of 1930, is 
not due until February, members of tKe 
Commission said orally following the 
hearing’ that the work will be speeded 
_as much as possible with a view to 
reporting to Congress in December. 


Representatives of the Independent Re-' 


roleum Association of America who ap- 


heared before the Commission said that, 


immediately the report is filed efforts to 
obtain protection for the domestic oil 


industry which failed in the last Con-) 


gress will be renewed. 
Investigation Ordered 
The Commission’s present inquiry is 
“directed by a section of the Tariff Act 
which ordered an investigation and re- 
port within eight months of “the approx- 


Ingpte average cost per barrel to the oil 
refineries located on the Atlantic sea- 
board of crude petroleum delivered—to 
them from the oil fields of the United 
States during the three years preceding 
1930, and the present approximate cost 
..per barrel of crude petroleum from Lake 
Maracaibo, Venezuela, delivered to the 
* same points.” 
’ Russell B. Bown, counsel and execu- 
‘tive manager of the Independent Asso- 
ciation, was the first witness, but be- 
cause of the informal riature of the dis- 
cussion was not sworn. 
“I appear chiefly to determine the 
-*“-Commission’s procedure in the investiga- 
es tion more than to give testimony,” he 
explained, saying that there is some mis- 
<‘« understanding among producers as to 
"* just what is wanted and describing the 
vlanguage of the act as somewhat indefi- 
nite. Mr. Brown then ade sugges- 
7 on pehalf of his association. 


Production Cost Stressed 


“eo 


“e 
* 
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The “cost” to refineries referred to in| pd be applied in any business success-|tutes one of the important factors in 


the act, he said, should mean not the 
price paid by them, as indicated by the 
Commission’s questionnaire, but the ac- 
tual cost of producing a barrel of oil at 
_.the well plus transportation to the re- 
. . finery. 

“The cost of production at the well and 

the tran8portation are most important 


to us,” declared Mr. Brown. “The very 
thing that we want to avoid is the price 
itself which in many instances has been 


forced below the cost of production by 
~ foreign importations.” 

This point awas also stressed by Louis 

‘Titus, local. counsel for the association, 
:s, who spoke briefly when Mr. Brown had 
‘a~eoncluded. 

“The price paid by refineries means 
nothing to us,” Mr. Titus said. “It could 
be forced down by foreign competition. 
We take it that Congress desires this 
information for tariff making purposes 
and wants the’ cost to deliver oil at the 

efineries rather than prices offered for 


- In considering the cost at Lake Mara- 
= eaibo, continued Mr. Brown, not only the 
., production of oil in the bed of the lake 

which is entirely owned by one company 
should be taken, but the shore-line pro- 
ducing area which is in the hands of 
two other companies should be included. 

“It is our interpretation that the cost 
¥ here means the whole lake basin, not 


a 


just the bed of the lake itself,” he said. | 


Speedy Investigation Urged 

» Mr. Brown pointed out that the section 
of the Tariff Act under which the Com- 
mission is operating was inserted last 

. February, but that the bill was not 
passed until June thereby postponing the 
report from October to February. If 
the report is delayed: until February, 
little time will yemain for congressional 
action, he stated, urging the speediest 
ossible investigation. 

“We would like also to call to 
Commission’s attention the importance 
of reaching not only large companies in 
collecting data but also the smaller pro- 

-- ducers in the smaller fields,” said Mr. 
,. Brown. “We are ready to present our 
-- books but have stopped trying to collect 
. information from. our members because 
- the Commission’s method is so different 
from ours. We think it! best to send 
the Commission’s questionnaires to the 
,.-independent producers. 
. “Another thought is that there are 
weWarious grades of oil. Some have sug- 
gested that the Commission should de- 
eg ovelop the comparability of value of oil 
roduced in the United States with those 
, in Lake Maracaibo of the same gravity. 
_But every barrel of oil costs a different 
amount to produce and,it may cost more 
to produce a low gravity oil than a high 
gravity oil. 
Value of Different Grades 
it occurs to us that it is best to get 
‘"the producing cost of all domestic oil and 
compare the average with the average 
/ at Maracaibo. Some low gravity oils 
. 42 worth more than-the higher gravity 
““¥pdeause they are better gasoline pro- 
ducers.” 
'' ~ Venezuelan oil, it was explained, is 


enerally of a lower gravity than our | 


oossatic oil. 
“If the Commission could make a ten- 
tative report as early as possible and 
would submit it to parties interested for 
. g@ review of any obvious &Frors, we would 

like to join with the Commission in 
‘making the report as accufate as possi- 
ble,” Mr. Brown said. 

Commissioner Coulter asked Mr. Brown 
which he considered the more impor- 
tant, to canvass the larger companies 
which produce 75 per cent of the domestic 
oil and get through quicker or *o delay 


the work by taking in thousands of in-| 


dependent producers. _— 
“The Commission’s list ¢overs- about 
80 per cent of the production,” replied 
‘Mr. Brown, “Our best ariswer is to de- 
velop those and take the others as they 
come in for a supplemental finding later. 
It would be impossible and impractical 
to get every producer of oil to keep effi- 
cient books. We would be glad to fur- 
nish a list of those known to keep defi- 
nite records.” 
In reply to another question by Mr. 
" Coulter, the witness said: “Generally 
speaking, there is no difference in the 
“vost of producing high gyavity and low 
“gravity oil. That is why I suggest the 


average barrel.” : 
ee Titus pointed out that the com- 
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Growers of Wheat Are Told 
To Abandon Export Markets 


Farm Board Says Cotton Growers Also Should Curtail Pro-| 


duction Although They S 
Due to Range of 


back and, at the*present time, is seriously 
depressing the world market with wheat 
produced under conditions which the 
| American farmer can not meet. 

| So far as the present surplus of wheat 
|1n this country is concernedathe shortage 
of the corn crop this year will probably 
afford an outlet for it through the feed 
|lot. Much better prices can be realized 
in that way at present than wheat is 
bringing in the market. However, it | 
should be borné in mind that the last 
previous occasion on which this situa- | 
| tion existed was 29 years ago,gwhen there | 
was a shortage in the corn crop compara- 
ble with the one this year—rather too 
long a period to look forward to as a| 
basis for again absorbing a surplus of 
wheat such as this country has been ac- 
cumulating for the past six years. Oc- 
casionally there may be a season when 
the lowest cost producer can export at 
a profit, but there is a better chance of 
the wheat being profitable as a feed for 
livestock, particularly where low-cost | 
producers are far from the terminal 
market. 


Downward Adjustment 


Said to Be Necessary 

It is the judgment of the Farm Board 
that the American farmer can not con- 
tinue to compete successfully with other 
countries in the productien of this crop | 
and that production should be gradually | 
adjusted downward until we reach a do- | 
mestic consumption basis. | 

On cottdn the Farm Board does not 
find the same disparity in cost of pro- 
duction between this country and other | 
producing areas and it is believed that | 
the American cotton grower will find it! 
possible to continue in the export mar- | 
ket. However, for reasons which need | 
not be gone into here, there is a serious | 


surplus at the present time, and for the | 
;next few years a sharp curtailment in! 
| cotton production will be likely to bring | 
the growers more money than they would | 
|ducing. , rr 
In recommending a closer regulation as | 
; between production and. potential con- | 
suming demand, the suggestion is only | 
; one of sound business principles which | 





; iully, | 
A study of the market records of the | 
| principal crops of the country brings | 
|out very forcefully the fact that the’ 
|farmer very seldom, if ever, gets as 
large a return for any crop that is over- 
| produced as he does for one of the size 
normally absorbed by the market. TIllus- 
trating the relationship of income and 
supply available, the following table of | 
potato yield and price is submitted: 
Production in millions of bushels, A; 
| average farm price (dollars per bushel), B; 
| rank, R 


vf dollars), 
of doHNars, 


Cc; 
D; 


(millions 
(millions 


Farm value 
cash income 
rank, R: 

Cc 
18% 
200 
302 
320 
337 

It is true that potatoes are a perish- 
able commodity and that where a sur- 
plus can not be carried over the price | 
will respond more quickly to the quantity 
than some othér commodity, but in gen- 
eral the rule seems to hold true, on 
pretty much everything. 

On cotton, in 1924 the production of a | 
| little more than 13,500,000 bales sold for 
approximately 23 cents a pound; two| 
years later a production of 18,000,000 
bales sold for about 12% cents a pound; 
the following year’s production of 13,- 
000.000 bales sold for slightly over 20 
cents a pound, indicating that as pro- 
duction increases sharply above the nor- 
mal consuming demand the price declines 
rapidly and increases just as quickly 
when the production drops below con- 
sumptive requirements. 


5 
4 
3 
2 
1 





| Foreign Exchange | 


New York, Oct. 31.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

_In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922 dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you that 
the buying rates in the New York market 
at noon today for cable transfers payable 
in the foreign currencies are as shown 
below: 
| Austria (schilling) ........-00. 
| Belgium (belga) ....... oc cetees 
Bulgaria (lev) iieh beni -7188 

Czechoslovakia (krone) .,..+... 2.9658 
; 26.7504 

. 485.8020 

2.5167 

3.9244 
23.8245 

1.2943 
17.5062 

5.2356 
40.2695 
26.7502 
11.2185 
4.4845 

5945 
11.0715 
26.8336 
19.4124 

1.7716 








14.1053 
13.9406 


Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germa (reichsmark) ... 
Gteece “tyrachma ) 
Hungary (pengo) 

pele (lira) 

Netherlands (guilder) .......0.+ 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ..cscsscseeee 


eereeeeere 


see eeeeee 


eeeeeeeere 
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Sécurity Issues fae 


‘Wholesale Trade — 


New York Area | 


|Review by Federal Reserve 
| Bank Analyzes Condition, 
Of Department Store and) 


| Chain Store Business | 


till Can Compete Abroad 
Production Costs ' 


Livestock furnishes a very striking 
comparison as between the price of hogs 
and ee Hog production in Re pono Retihecibineecndpeacedctabs 
years has kept pnetty closely in balance | [Continued trem Page 1.) \ 
with domestic consumptive demand and! . 
as a result the prices have so far resisted ; ably from the July level, which was the 
the effect of the general business depres- | lowest reached since 1924, and the per- 

gen p centage decrease from a year ago was 
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usiness Conditions Fiscal Operations 


Payments of Checks Outside |Permit to Issue 


Found Lower in | New York City Gain in Week Mortgage Bonds 


Debits Decline, However, Compared to Same Period Last Granted Railroad 


Year, Weekly Survey by Commerce Depart- | : 
ene Shows ‘St. Louis-San Francisco Line 
Authorized .to Issue $10,- 
000,000 in Securities to 


Pay Back Loans 


For the week ended Oct. 2), 1930, were more numerous than in the previous | 
bank debits, outside New York City,| period. 


A Wholesale prices as measured by 
nmger aj» sca et eral coe Fisher’s index showed no change from the | 


1 , deck ‘ | preceding. week, but were considerably 
sponding period in 1929, according to| jower than for the same week in 1929. E 
the weekly resume of domestic boslnees For the period ended Oct. 18, 1930,| That the St. Louis-San Francisco Rail- 
conditions issued by the Department of| increases occurred over the preceding! way has been authorized by the. Inter- 


Commerce, Oct. 31, which follows in full| week in the production of petroleum, and| state Commerce Commission to issue 


jin 1928 and again in 1929. 
| production figures show, apparently no 
| heed. was given to the danger signal. 


sion better than any other agricultural | 


commodity. 
cent years there has been a very rapid 
increase in the production of feeding 


|lambs and in consequence the producer 


has had a very sad experience. 
In this connection it may be pointed 
out that the Department of Agriculture 


|as early as 1927 called attention to the 


danger of overproduction of lambs and 


| suggested a slowing down in breeding 


operations.. This warning was repeated 


So far as 


The result was a sudden collapse in the 
market price which ruined many feeders 
and created a condition where it is today 
difficult to find a buyer for lambs at one- 


jhalf the price they- were selling for a 
:year ago. 


It is obvious that no useful purpose 
will be served by collecting all this in- 
formation and making it available to the 


As compared to this, in re- | Stocks of groceries, cotton goods, and 


| of shoes showed a decrease following an 


‘hardware continued to be smaller 


{the smallest since January. 


in| 
value than a year previous, and stocks 


|increase in August. Silk goods stocks | 
in yardage also were reported to be con- | 
siderably smaller than a _ year ” ago. | 
Stocks of drugs remained larger than in 


| September, 1929. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
' 


The total September sales of the re- 
porting department stores in this dis- 
trict showed a decrease of 3.6 per cent | 
below a year ago, but as there was one | 
more selling day this year than in Sep- | 
tember, 1929, average daily sales showed | 
a decline of nearly. 8 per cent. The! 
sales of the Buffalo, Newark, and West- | 
chester department stores increased | 
slightly from a year previous, but sales | 
in all other localities in this district con- 
tinued to be smaller than a year ago. | 
decreases ranging from 2 per cent to 14 
per cent. The sales of the reporting ap- 


“4 


text: i | lumber, and in the receipts at principal 

Total loans and discounts of Federal| markets of cattle and calves. Declines 
reserve member banks, although show-;from the previous week occurred in the 
ing a fractional change from the pre-, production of bituminous coal and steel 


|ceding week, were lower than a year! ingots, in the value of building con- 
| ago. 


Interest rates, both for call and} tracts awarded and in the receipts of 
time money, while showing no change! wheat and hogs at. important centers. 
from a week ago were. considerably | Bank loans and discounts were greater 
lower than the week ended Oct. 18. As'and the prices paid for representative 
compared with a year ago, stock prices| bonds higher for the period ended Oct. 
declined, while. bond prices increased. | 25, 1930, when compared with the week 
defaulting firms during the past week! of Oct. 27, 1928, two years ago. 

Ss a 





WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Weeks ended Saturday. Average 1923-25=100) 


Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
18 1l 4 26 
1930 1930 1930 1929 
68.4 72.4 75.0 105.3 
94.7 97.4 95.5 117.1 
113.8 113.6 114.6 137.8 
97.1 99.6 101.4 118.3 
65.8 63.8 64.5 
87.1 94.4 85.3 


Oct. 
20 
1928 
113.2 
111.1 
120.2 
*121.3 


Oct. Oct. 
19 27 
1929 1928 
105.3 114.5 
“116.5 
139.4 
*123.7 
103.7 
86.2 


Steel operations 

8ituminousecoal? production 
Petroleum production (daily av.).. 
Sreight-car loadings 

+Lumber production ated ai 
Sidg. contracts, 37 States (daily av.) 91.5 134.1 


' $10,000,000 of consolidated mortgage 4% 
per cent gold bonds, series A, has just 
| been made public at the Commission by 
'report and order in Finance Docket No. 
8479. 
| The bonds are to be sold-at not less 
than 90% per cent of par and accrued 
}interest and proceeds used to pay off 
bank loans and for other corporate pur- 
| Poses. ‘ 
| The report follows in full’ text: 

The St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
| Company, a common carrier by railroad 
engaged in interstate commerce, has duly 
applied for authority under section 20a 
of the Interstate Commerce Act to issue 
\for sale $10,000,000 of consolidated- 
| mortgage 414 per cent gold bonds, series 
|A. No objection to the granting of the 
|applitation has been presented to us. 
| By our order of May 2, 1928, in St. 
:Louis-San Francisco Readjustment, 138 
|I. C. C. 505, we authorized the applicant, 
|among other things, to issue $102,000,- 


producers that the Farm Board is trying | parel stores continued to be substantially | 


to serve unJess the facts are taken into! smaller than in 1929. | 
consideration in planning production. | Merch é | 
While it is true that weather conditions| erchandise Stocks 
will always influence the yield of a crop! Stocks of merchéndise on hand re- | 
in any particular locality, it is equally. ™Mained somewhat smaller than a year 
true, taking the country as a whole, the #890. The percentage of charge accounts 
yield usually fluctuates rather closely in| Collected during September was slightly 
relation to the acreage planted. As be |More than 2 per‘cent below a year pre- 
tween localities or States there may oc- | V/0US. . 
cur a variation running from no crop|_ The total September sales of the re-| 
at all to an excessively heavy yield, yet | Porting chain organizations in this dis- 
it seldom happens that either condition | tTict showed a decrease of 1.5 per cent | 
applies to the country as a whole, with | from a year ago, the smallest decline | 
the result that low yield in one section|Since May. There was one more selling | 
is offset by a bumper crop in another | day in September this year than in 1929, 
section. | however, and average daily sales showed | 

A study of crop records compiled by | 


a decline of about 5.5 per cent. Grocery 
the Department of Agriculture leads to Chains continued \to be the only type | 


get for the quantity they are now pro-!the definite conclusion that on an aver-|that reported sales larger than last, computed normal taken as 100. 


year, and the increase, even on a daily 
average basis, was larger than in August. | 
The reports from 10-cent. and candy’ 
chain systems showed slightly smaller | 
declines from a year ago in the daily 
(rate of sales in September than in! 
August. Sales of drug, shoe, and 
| variety chains continued to be consider- 
ably below a year ago. | 

After allowing for the change in the 
|number of stores operated, and the num- 
ber of business days in the month, 
grocery chains showed a slight increase 
jin sales per)store, compared with Sep- 
| tember, 1929, but other types showed 


age the amount produced is measurably | 
within the control of the producer. Cer- 
tainly it should always be possible to 
have information as to accumulated 
stocks of any commodity which consti- 


determining what is best to produce the 
following season. 





Entry Ports Are Named 
For Antique Furniture 


[Continued from Page 8.) 


| Composite Index-New York Times .... 


73.1 85.2. 125.7 
302.7 
18.0 
M01 
56.6 
38.6 
78.6 
71.0 
82.3 
128.8 
136.1 
48.5 
109.8 
187.0 
109.0 
62.9 
105.3 
84,1 
87.1 


109.8 
353.5 
133.5 
88.6 
90.7 
67.6 
87.3 
129.0 
94.1 
159.0 
140.0 
130.3 
111.8 
271.8 
104.5 
165.7 
96.1 
100.2 
101.6 


417.3 
383.1 
121.2 
80.3 
93.8 
66.2 
87.5 
129.0 
94.6 
143.9 
139.2 
145.5 
88.2 
298.3 
103.7 
177.1 
94.3 
102.8 
101.4 


286.4 
360.4 


Wheat receipts 

Cotton receipts 

Cattle recefpts 

Hog receipts 

Price No. 2 wheat 

Price cotton middling 

Price iron and steel, composite .. 
Copper, electrolytic, price 

Fisher’s index (1926=106) 

Bank debits outside New York City 
Bank loans and discounts 

Interest rates, call money ........ 
Business failures 

Stock prices 

Bond prices .......... eevee 
Interest rates, time money .. 
Federal reserve ratio 


4 000 of consolidated-mértgage 4% per 
Teent gold bonds, series A, $2,000,000 
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76.4 | time -to time to and ince @ec. 31, 
os | 1929, as collateral security for any note 
85.9 | or notes which the applicant might issue 
108.7; Within the limitations of section _20a(9) 
98.9 | of the act. Theorder contained a provi- 
137.6 | sion to the effect that out of the treasury 
127.6 of the applicant as reimbursed by the 
166.7 | sale of the bonds therqin authorized to 
ae be issued or by the proceads of the plete 
1079 |or pledges, the proceeds from $6,033,5' 
155.3 |0f bonds or an amount equal thereto 
86@|Should immediately be deposited and 
held, until expended, in a separate fund, 
..;and should be expended solely for addi- 
y i tions and betterments to the applicant’s 
tRelative to a |property or for the acquisition of new 
| equipment, made or acquired subsequent 
|to Jan. 1, 1924, or for the paying off of 


More Visas Issued Germans in Month | pended for Drone tnd beteieneeai 


pats 2 for equipment subsequent to Jan, 1, 1923, 
Than Number Granted British Aliens | Our ordef of Jan. 10, 1930, in the above 


| proceeding, 158 I. C. C..661, modified the 
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105.3 
83.6 


tComposite Index-Business Week .. 84.7 *87.1 


*Revised. tRelative to weekly average 1927-1929 per week shown. 


| 1930, the time within which’ the bonds 
Department of State Announces Monthly Tabulation of ,™'%h*, be Pledged and 


short-term notes. 
Entries From Foreign Countries Condition Complied With 
¢ 


The applicant states that the condition 
Only 7,062 visas were issued to British] State. Although the total German quota) plied with and there are now pledged 


. 
prescribed in the order has been com- 


124.7 ' thereof to be pledged and repledged from . 


repledged for / 


such paragraph to be received without the 
recognition of gain, but also of other prop- 
erty or money, then the gain, if any, to the 


| decreases of varying size. Undoubtedly 
|lower prices were an important factor 


jimmigrants to the United States during|is less than one-half of the British, the 
| the first three months of the fiscal year,| visas issued to Germans weet 7,520. 
ollows 


| according to the announcement of immi-| The Department’s announcement 


| for short-term notes aggregating $1,- 
693,425 consolidated-mortgage bonds to- 
taling’ $2,000,000. 


}amount not in excess 0 
| money and the fair market value of such 
| other property. 


| the transaction was 


| far as the bonds were concerned, they | 
would not, in seems to me, constitute 


'for $1 in cash and $99,999 in stock or | 


| the stock or bonds as “other property,” | 


| stem to give effect to the intent of the} 
| legislation and would be consistent with | 


recipient shall be recognized, but in an |! Some of the declines. 


the sum of such 


Safety Code for Electric 


The Board has construed the bonds as | ® 
“other property.” Now, it appears that | Refrigerators Is Approved 
in effect an ex-| [Continued from Pa 
b ge 1.] 
change of all of the stock of all of the | mation was furnished as follows by Mr. 


: ; -" | Stewart: 
they received approximately one-half in P ; 
money and one-half in bonds issued by | The code is the result of 10 years of 


> 5 : | work under auspicés of the association 
th ew or reorganized company. So | by a committee of 43 technical experts, 


stockholders of the old company, whereby 


jon — the Department was repre- 
¢ ” sented, along with_the United States Bu- 
“other property. ;reau of Standards, the Internationa! As- 


on ree poard ie | sociation of Industrial Accident Boards 


. : |/and Commissions, and 25 other national 
stock. valued at $100,000 in one company safety, engineering and manufacturing | 
organizations. The American Society of 
Refrigerating Engineers was in charge 
of the technjcal work of the committee. 


. | In permitting the installation of mul- 
but if he accepted stock or bonds of the | tiple refrigeration systems in apartment 


value eee he would not have to: houses, the code is expected to result in 
wcoount fOr any gen. the reopening of this question in mu- 
I am inclined to the view that no such nitipalities such as New York City, 


mane a ee Sees where the city codes have prohibited the | 


. : . | installation of such multiple systems. The 
Sther then the stork or bonds of the |couling plants of theaters and office 
reorganized com any As to such prop- wulnetons and sh Syps  scommeetial 
rig tere’ has for ue liquidation. It| ice-making machinery and industrial re- 
simply continues in the same business in | frigerating apparatus are covered by the; 


a different form. This construction would | code. 


bonds of the new or reorganized com- 


pany, then he would have to account for | 





The code will be printed by the Bureau | 
of Labor Statistics as one of its bulletins. 


the other provisions, of the act. 

I am, therefore, of the view that the 
decision of the Board of Tax Appeals 
should be reversed. . 


U.S. Treasury 


| the work of the committee are the Bu- 
|reau of Standards, the Department of 


Industrial Accident Boards and Commis- 


American Society of Heating and Venti- 
lating Engineers, the American Society 
}of Mechanical Engineers, the American 
| Warehousemen’s Association, the Asso- 
|ciation of Governmental Officials in In- 
dustry, the Compressed Gas Manufac- 
; turers’ Association, the Eastern Ice As- 


Oct. 29 
Made Public Oct. 31 


Receipts 


Customs receipts ... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax ‘cz 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue \Oega's 
Miscellaneous receipts’.... 


$1,051,240.45 


480,477.34 i 
sociation,,the Bureau of Safe Transpor- 
tation of Explosives, the National Asso- 
ciation of Ice Industries, the National 


2,656,062.82 
290,411.38 


$4,478,191.99 
215,441,159.34 


$219,919,351.33 


$4,444,680.68 
1,955,429.08 


Total ordinary receipts. . 


u Engineers, the National Bureau of Cas- 
Balance previous day . 


|ualty and Surety Underwriters, the Na- 
‘tional Electrical Manufacturers Associ- 


BORRE  5 + ation, the National Electric Light Asso- 


Expenditures 
General expenditures ‘ 
Interest on public debt .... 
Refunds of receipts ...... 398,976.85 


sociation, the National Safety Council, 
the New York Board of Fire Underwrit- | 
Panama Canal .......... 42,156.42 | ors’ the New York City Bureau of Fire 
Operations in special ac- 165,920.29 | Prevention, the Refrigerating Machinery | 

counts ios) | Manufacturers Association, and the Un- | 


or" th | derwriters’ Laboratories. ~ 


Civil-service retirement 
fund .. 
Investmen 


rbice certificate 
80,750.73 | 
sare Servicg Stations in India 

| The automobile owner in India is to be | 
provided with modern fuel and_ service 


t of trust funds 


‘ Total ordinary expendi- 


$7,214,972.75 





31.7857 
38.9285 
28.0625 
27.8750 
36.0021 
49.6156 
.. 55.9791 
+ +e 100.1037 

« 100.0062 

46.7266 

) sereveree 77.9596 


eeeerseee 


Hong Kong (dollar) ....sceeeees 
China (Shanghai tael) .....+4.- 
Lhina (Mexican dollar) ..sseoes 
‘China (Yuan dollar) ... 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) , ° 
Singapore (dollar) .. 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

\“ Argentina (peso, gold 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia ( 

Bar silver . 


12.0664 
79.9100- 
96.5300 
35.8750 


panies cannot segregate the costs of pro- 
ducing light and heavy oil. 

“If the Commission finds the average 
cost of production of all oil it will have 
the cost of heavy oil,” he said. 

Venezuelan importations, Mr. Titus 
stated, are displacing from the Atlantic 
seaboard petroleum from the California 
and Smackover, Ark., fields, which, by 





the cutting off of this outlet,-is being 
backed up into the western areas. 


stations, patterned almost exactly after | 
those in use in the United States. They | 
are being staffed with attendants trained 
to provide efficient service. (Department 
of Commerce.) 


COGS Finis: 4.0 
Other public debt 
tures ... 


‘ 156,515.00 
Balance today 


212,547,863.58 
$219,919,851.33 


Monthly Statem 


Delaware & Hudson R. R. Corp. 
September Nine Months © \ 
1930 1929 1930 1929 
2,939,594 2,990,218 24,362,273 25,778,302 
291,249 871,293 2,223,812 2,620,958 
8,440,753 3,626,161 28,496,810 380,670,371 
458,692 897,083 4,072,894 3,723,067 | 492.8 
720,184 774,718 6,698,756 17,145,274 739,5 
1,078,828 1,188,319 10,142,199 11,179,546 | 1,357,2 
2,462,734 2,612,002 22,981,870 24,133,440! 2,950,7 
978,019 1,014,159 5,564,940 6,536,931 714,3 
123,000 89,000 1,107,000 801,000 | 290,0: 
; 5 85 1,217 1,474 | 3 
855,019 925,074 4,456,728 | 5,734,457 424,0: 
904,654 929,030 4,499,516 5,663,991 
881.92 881.65 881,.83~ 881.65 
71.6 2.0 80.5 78.7 


. 


1930 
2,964,3 

293,1 
3,665,1 


Freight revenue ...+++++++ 
Passenger revenue ...+...- 
Tota! oper. rev.. 
aintenance of wa 
aintenance of equipment. . 
Transportation expenses... 
Total expenses incl. other... 
Net from railroad... 
MMMOM db dekonscaneaoes 
Uncollectible ry. rev., etc... 
Net after taxes, etc....,.. 
Net after rents.......,++. 
Aver. miles operated..... “t 
Operating'ratio .....+sse08 


eee eees 


4,493. 
80. 


| Denmark 


! Greece 


The organizations which coaperated in } 
| Labor, the International Association of | 
|sion, the American Institute of Refrig- | 
|eration, the American, Chemical Society, | 


| the American Gas Association, the Amer- | 
| ican Institute of Electrical Engineers, the | 


Statement | American Society of Civil Engineers, the | 
| 


sociation, the International Acetylene As- | 


Association of Practical Refrigerating | 


ciation, the National Fire Protection As- | 


| quota. 


ents of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce~Commission.) 


September 


407,904 


|gration visas by the Department of| in full text: » 


| Our order of Dec, 20, 1928, in Bonds 
a 


of St. Louis-S. F. Ry. Co., 150 I. C. C, 
139, authorized the applicant to issue 
| $8,000,000 of consolidated-mortgage 4% 
, per cent gold bondsy series A, and to 
| pledge and repledge them from time to 
| time to and including Dec. 31, 1930, as 
9-15-30 | collateral security for any note or notes 
9-15-30 | which the applicant might issue withia 
8-31-30 | the limitations of section 20a(9) of the 
8-15-30 | act. That* order provided that out of 
9-30-30 | the treasury of the applicant as reim- 
8-31-30 | hursed by the proceeds of said pleage 
eee OF pledges, an amount equal to such 
8-31-29 | Proceeds should immediately upon such 
9-20-30 | reimbursement be deposited and held, 
i% until expended, in a separate fund, to be 
expenfed by the applicant for acquisi- 
tion, construction, completion, extension, 
¥-30-30 |! or improvement of facilities, for addi- 
9-30-30 | tions and betterments to its properties, 
yee and/or for the acquisition of new equip- 
9.30.39 | Ment after Jan. 1, 1928, or to pay off 
m “loans, the proceeds of which were ex- 
pended for any of these purposts. 

It appears that there are outstanding 
$6.556,575 of short-term notes for which 
there have been pledged $8,000,000 of 
consolidated-mortgage 4% per cent gold 
bonds pursuant to authority granted by 
our order of Dec. 20, 1928, supra. The 
applicant states thag a sum equivalent 
t» the proceeds of the notes has been 
set aside and used for the purposes stated 
in the order. 
| The anplicant now requests authori 
to sell the $10.000,000 of consolidatea- 
mortzage 4% per cent gold bonds pledged 
| for these short-term notes. and to use 
| the proceeds to pay the bank loans evi- 
denced by the short-term notes, which 
8-31-30 | aggregate $8,250,000, and for other of 

‘its corporate purposes. It is stated that 
| the apvlicant has insufficient cash to pay 
| these bank loans. 
A statement filed as part of the record 
|shows that for the period Sept. 1, 1930, 
9-30-30 , tO Jan. 1, 1931, estimated cash resources, 
8-31-30 including cash balance as of Aug. 31, 
9-30-30 | 1930. net cash receipts from operation 
9-30-30 for the veriod under consideration and 
tee from other sources, and the proceeds 
9.30.39 |ftom the sale of the bonds herein de~ 
8-31-30 | Scribed, total $23°148,021; and cash re- 
9-30-30 | Guirements, including taxes. interest on 
8-31-30 |funded debt, principal of and interest on 
8-31-30 equipment-trust certificates, bank loans 
hopes aggregating $8.250,000 proposed to be 
9-30-39 Did from the proceeds of the bonds to 
9-30-30 .be sold, dividends, contingent fund of 
9-30-30 , $200,000, and a working fund of $2,000,- 
8-31-30 |000, aggregate $26,206.116, indicating an 
sss. |@xcess of requirements over available 
cath for the neriod of $3,058,095. 

The consolidated-mortgage bonds, se- 
ries A, were described in the reports ac- 
companying our orders of May 2 and 
| Dec, 20. 1928, suvra. Subject to our ap- 
proval the bonds have been sold to Speyer 
& Company, J. & W. Seli@man & Com- 
nany, and the Guaranty Company of Ne 
York, at 90% per cent of their principa 
amount and accrued interest. On this 
: basis the average annual cost to the ap- 
The figures given for visas issued. at the end of a given month are therefore in some | Plicant will be approximately 5.043 per, 
cases, especially in thé quota for Great Britain and Northern Ireland, provisional in ‘cent, - / 
character and are less than the total obtained at a later date. 


Statement showing status of inimigration quotas for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
| 1931. Total quota, 1980-1931, A; number of quota immigrant visas granted: preference, 
| B; nonpreference, C; balance on date indicated, D: 


Afghanistan 
Albania 

Andorra 

Arabian peninsula 
Armenia 


100 


Cameroon (British )- 
Camerapn (French) 
Pee 
Czechoslovakia 
Danzig, Free City of 


8-31-30 | 

2,029 
57 
888 
64 

83 


* “408 


2,505 
18,437 
58,659 

217 
631 
94 
86 
93 
12,778 
4,073 
95 
160 
97 
95 


279 


18 


9-30-30 
8-31-30 
9-30-30 
9-30-30 | 
9-30-39 | 
9-15-30 
9-30-30 
8-31-30 
9-15-30 
9-30-30 
9-30-30 
9-30-30 
9-30-30 
8-31-30 
9-30-30 
9-30-30 
9-30-30 
9-30-30 
9-15-30 | 


161 
159 
2,287 
1,060 
90 
238 


Germany sah 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


Hungary 
Iceland ....... 
India 

Iraq 4 

| Irish Free State 
Italy 

Japan 


| Lithuania .. 
Luxemburg 

| Monaco 
Morocco .. 


Muscat 


Nep2 

Netherlands 
New Zealand 
| Norway 
New Guinea 
| Palestine 
| Persia 
| Poland 
| Portugal 
| Ruandayand Urundi ............ iackonce 
| Rumania 

Russia, European and Asiatic .. 
Samoa i. 

San Marino 

Siam .... 7 

South Africa, Union of ..... 

South West Africa 

| Spain 

| Sweden 

Switzerland ; 
| Syria and The Lebanon ........ 
Tanganyika 

Togoland (British) ay 
Togoland (French) ; 
Turkey 9-30-39 
Yap o slaps aki : 
Yugoslavia .° Fe okan es Caan 9-30-30 





11,610 122,098 


Note: The above figures -represent visas actually reported as issued under each | 
; ‘=, 
Reports on many other visas for which quota numbers have been allotted to | 


distant consulates are received by the quota control officers only after the end of 
the month for which allotted. 


| will require that a condition like that 
prescribed in our order of Dec. 20, 1928, 
supra, shall attach to $775,000 of. the 
proceeds of\ the consolidated-mortgage, 
|bonds, which sum represents the differs 
|ence between the proceeds from their 
| sale and the aggregate principal amount 
of the notes which it is proposed to pay. 


Missouri Pacific R. R. 
Nine Months September Nine Months 
1930 1929 1930 us 1929, 1930 ea 1929 
29,491,033 34,221,697! 8,935,361 10,828,463 76,306,753 84,963, 
4,614,244 5,534,635| "765,958 1,101,276 8,105,369 9,928,744 |... 0nd that the proposed Assue of 
37,666,995 44,455,915 | 10,579,058 12,946,883 92,205,418 104,440,279 |) the st Loni ae renee a A, 
5,149,203 5,407,946] 1,493,620 2,318,775 14,266,894 18,010,260 Com Pt pers me vepeiaes i Men 
6,847,356 _7,692,817| 1,831,868 1,848,900 16,239,984 17,584,058 | 5) kt 7s within ite’ 8 a or &@ laws 
13,995,651 15,368,761| 3,551,657 4,078,558 82,823,090 34,141,843 | ul object within its corporate purposes, 
29,715,559 32,310,143| 7,475,122 8,977,185 68,791,786 76,960,102 ;8%d Can 
7'951,436 12,145,772| 3,103,936 3,969,748 23,413,632 27,480,177|Which is necessary and appropriate foe 
2'879,167  2'890,000| 489,069 623,498 4,105,827 4,762,102 | 4nd consistent with the proper perform- 
14,428 18,417 3,240 4,323 25,005 31,677 |ance by it of service to the public as 
5,057,841 — 9,237,355 | 2,611,627 3,341,932 19,282,800 
4,527,110 8,479,182) 2,057,878 2,711,986 15,550,714 
4,497.72 4,490.38; 7,450.90 7,461.28 7,451.58 
78.9 92.7 | 70.7 69.3 74.6 


Seaboard Air Line Ry. 


1929 

3,107,168 
437,700 
4,199,317 
545,195 
763,504 
1,453,133 
3,134,913 
1,064,404 
300,000 
2,430 
761,974 
796,730 
4,490.38 

74.7 


00 
44 
22 
63 
79 
54 
28 
94 
00 
09 
04 18,031,622 | impair its ability te perform that service, 

7,461.11 [eee (b) is reasonably necessary and ap- 


94 ; 
73.7 |propgiate for such purpose. 
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original order so as to extend to Dec. 31, — 


In granting the authority requested we 


and compatible with the public interest, © 


22,686,398 ,@ common carrier, and which will not — 
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_ || Devising Correction Program 


for Criminals 


a A a A ff 


Principles Governing Treatment of Proba- 


tioners, Prisoners, and Paroled Offenders 


' 


Outlined by Illinois Public Welfare Head 
By RODNEY H. BRANDON 


Director, Department of Public Welfare, State of Illinois 


"T's FIVE ELEMENTS in a cor- 


rection program are probation, ~ 


incarceration, parole, public co- 
operation and proper sex separation. 

Probation should be standardized. It 
should be administered by the county, 
supervised by the State and the-cost 
borne jointly. 

A study should be made to determine 
the fitness of the subject for proba- 
tion. Experience has proved that one 
out of five of all persons convicted for 
crime should never be incarcerated. 

Can science tell us how to discover 
the one in the total of five before in- 
carceration has been used? Those per- 
@ons trained in the Institute for Juve- 
nile*Research and elsewhere in the 
study and treatment of problem cases 
should be-in touch with committing 
judges, and psychiatrists should also be 
supplied for easy contact with commit- 
ting judges in order that the best bene- 
fits of science might be brought to the 
judge when he is confronted with the 
problem of deciding whether probation 
or incarceration should follow convic- 
tion. Such decisions should be indi- 
vidual and not group determinations. 

Members of the police force and of 
the sheriff’s office should not serve as 
probation officers. No juvenile should 
be placed in jail. It is contrary to law 
and public welfare. Nor should youths 
be placed in almshouses except as a 
last resort. Investigation will prove 
that in every county respectable homes 
can be found where delinquents can be 
boarded at county expense, temporarily 
or over some considerable period of 
time. 

Probation officers should be well 
trained and chosen with exceeding care 
by the State Civil Service Commission 
in examinations conducted by it in con- 
junction with the Department of Public 
Welfare. 

Probation officers should have some 
knowledge of probation law and organ- 
ization; have some familiarity with so- 
cial case work and be able to make in- 
telligent use of the social resources of 
the community. They should have a 
definite objective in the supervision of 
each probationer and know how to as- 
semble these resources in the program 
of rehabilitation. 


v 

Reporting by a probationer to thé 
office should never be a substitute for 
home visiting and constructive super- 
vision. Home visits should be made at 
least bimonthly. The case load of pro- 
bation officers ought not to exceed 50 
probationers. 

Men probation officers should look 
after men and older boys while women 
officers should always have charge of 
women, girls and younger boys. There 
should be an interchange of ideas be- 
tween courts and probation officers so 
each may profit by the mistakes and 
successes of the others. 

Commitment of probationers should 
be to the Department of Public Wel- 
fare rather than to the specific institu- 
tion or the law should provide for un- 
limited right of transfer, All sentences 
save death should be indeterminate. 

In addition to good custodial care, 
classification should characterize incar- 
ceration. First offenders should never 
be able to associate with repeaters or 
at least chronic offenders. 

These classifications should also sep- 
arate first offenders who have different 
basic difficulties. Offenders against the 
person should constitute one group; of- 
fenders against property a second, and 
sex offenders a third. A further study 
of the question would no doubt suggest 
still other proper subdivisions. 

All incarcerated persons should be 
examined upon receipt to determine 
educability and facilities should exist 
in each reformatory for providing some 
advancement in the educational record 
of the committed person, at least far 
enough to determine what educability 
was in the prisoner. Education should 
also be used to supply the diffenence 
between the manpower in the*reforma- 
tory and the tasks which may be sup- 
plied through a policy limited to State 
use. 

Vocational training should be estab- 
lished in each reformatory and this vo- 
cational training should be guided 


by the psychologist-psychiatrist who 
makes the examination of the prisoner 
at commitment. 

The labor market of the State should 
be studied and guidance in vocational 
training should be for the purpose 
of placement. Placement should, of 
course, be effective and to meet the de- 
mand of trade. Placement as well as 
vocational training should take into ac- 
count not only the mental and physical 
ability but the social status; the ques- 
tion as to whether the prisoner will be 
dependent or independent after release 
and what line he will be likely to fit 
into best. 

’ Vv x 

Labor for its own sake in prison 
should be first, to accomplish the nec- 
essary tasks which the life in the prison 
affords. All surplus labor should go to 
produce for the State and the political 
subdivisions of the State those things 
which those political subdivisions are 
in the market to buy. 

The sales price should be such as to 
bring no loss to the State but should 
bring no profit over and above a rea- 
sonable overhead, because the prisoners 
fed by the State in that manner rebate 
to the taxpayers of the State the cost 
of their own sustenance. 

If, however, a system of remunerat- 
ing prisoners or their dependents while 
the prisoners are incarcerated can be 
made effective, it is fair to increase the 
price of the product to the point that 
the market will bear if such surplus 
income is used to meet the living ex- 
penses of the dependents of the pris- 
oner. 

This is also a rebate to the taxpayers 
because if the dependents of the pris- 
oner are left without support while he 
is incarcerated, society will have to 
keep them during the period of incar- 
ceration. Ip any event, no physically 
fit man should ever spend a single idle 
day in prison. 

The real purpose of incarceration is 
to develop penitence. Psychiatr¥ and 
psychology should be worthwhile agen- 
cies in determining when this state of 
genuine penitence is actually reached. 
No prisoner should be released until -it 
is reached and all prisoners should be 
released into parole as soon as it has 
been reached, bearing in mind, of 
course, that all incarceration should be 
on such a minimum as will assure a 
safe deterrent to other citizens against 
the commitment of crime. 


The whole purpose of incarceration 
should be to prepare for parole. It is 
in parole that the constructive rehabili- 
tation of the prisoner is possible be- 
cause he has there met with temptation 
and has come in contact with other 
units of society. The constant lesson 
to be taught by the officers of incar- 
ceration should be to impress the im- 
portance of proper conduct and effort 
while on parcle. 

Parole should be State administered, 

should be long, should be exacting in 
its early stages, and should be charac- 
terized by a gradual release of pres- 
sure. When the child learns to walk, 
he needs more help from the support- 
ing hand at first and he should not-be 
urged to run until he gets his legs 
trained. 
_.The requirements of parole should 
include temperance, abstinence from 
bad associates, constant and industri- 
ous labor, a proper relationship to fam- 
ily and the due observance of the tech- 
nicalities of parole. Parole should be 
so exacting at first that the prisoner 
will not feel much sense of release 
when he first enters upon it. Hard la- 
bor, good wages and good associates 
are the three chief elements in suc- 
cessful parole. 


v 

The part which the public should be 
educated to play in cooperation with 
the parole system should be most care- 
fully studied and the plan for educat- 
ing the public in cooperation should be 
effectively laid down. 

The sexes should be treated sepa- 
rately in every field of correction. In 
order to coordinate treatment of female 
offenders, a female board on correc- 
tions should be established to coordi- 
nate the administration of probation, 
incarceration and parole. 


Vatue of Uncultivated Lands 


Timber Growth as Criterion in Mississippi 
By FRED MERRILL 


State Forester, State of Mississippi 


NCULTIVATABLE lands in Mis- 
sissippi now have an exceedingly 
low valvation, yet the owner 
often has trouble in getting even the 
very low price if he attempts to séll. 
One reason is that more and more 
people realize that timber growing is 
the only chance for profitable use of 
most of the uncultivatable land in the 
State. Therefcre, the value of this 


land is based in part on the merchant- 
able timber and young growth which it 
supports. 

However, during past years vast 
areas have been subjected to repeated 
fires to such an extent that it has been 
impossible for seedlings to get started, 
The University’s land in south Missis- 
sippi is perhaps a fair example: Log- 
ging was finished in 1918; seed trees 
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- + Helping California Farmer 
Avoid Losses in Marketing Products 
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State Statute Requires All Persons Handling Farm 


Commodities on Consignment to Be Bonded and Licensed 


By F. N. BIGELOW 
Assistant Market Director, State of California 


and is ready for market the 

farmer, as a rule, is faced with 
certain difficulties relating to the dis- 
posal of that crop. Questions natur- 
ally arise in his mind as to whether he 
will sell his produce or dispose of it by 
consignment; where he will sell or 
where he will consign it; and particu- 
larly how to arrange and complete the 
transaction. 

It used to be said a long time ago 
that if the farmer could grow two 
blades of grass where only one grew 
before, his troubles would be over. To- 
day, however, it is a case of success- 
fully marketing the one blade of grass 
and of realizing the full benefits from 
the sale of what he does produce. 

It is not so much a case of growing 
more farm products as it is a case of 
growing better products and success- 
fully marketing those products along 
business lines. Some of the difficulties 
in marketing can be avoided if the pro- 
ducer will. apply the same business 
standards to the marketing of his crop 
that he does in all other transactions in 
which he may engage. 

Profitable disposition of the crop is 
dependent largely upon the care used 
by the producer in determining first, 
whether he wishes to consign his pro- 
duce to some commission merchant, or 
whether he will sell for-cash or for 
credit; next, his care in selecting the 
party with whom he will deal. It nat- 
urally follows that he should use equal 
care in negotiating and concluding the 
arrangement for the disposal of his 
crop and in actually carrying out the 
terms of the arrangement. 


All persons or firms who handle farm 
products on consignment are required 
under the California Commission Mer- 


Sa 


averaging 12 to the acre remained; yet 
11 years later, when the Mississippi 
Forest Service made a survey of the 
property, it was found that only one- 
third of the area could be considered 
as adequately restocked. About 90 per 
cent of the young trees had come in 
during the past few years, during two 
of which the area had been protected 
by the Forest Service in cooperation 
with the University. 

Forest fire protection points the way 
to making a county’s uncultivatable 
lands attractive to their owners and 
since ‘a very large per cent of county 
revenue is derived from taxes on this 
class of land each county should give 
its landowners assistance in preventing 
fires so that these lands may not be- 
come a liability to their owners and to 
the county. 

Protection can be secured at a very 
small cost in comparison with the po- 
tential values involved, especially since 
the State Forest Service is ready to 
bear nearly half of the expense. An 
annual expenditure of from $1,000 to 
$5,000 per year by a county should in 
the course of five years or less reduce 
the forest fire loss in the county by at 
least 75 per cent. 

This annual loss is now estimated at 
over $250,000 for the average county in 
the State, so that cutting the forest fire 
loss even in half for one year. would 
pay for county forest protection for 25 
years. Of course, the saving would not 
result unless protection were con- 
tinued. 


Bia TIME a farm crop matures 


chants Act, adopted in 1927, to be 
bonded and licensed to carry on con- 
signment operations; likewise, all per- 
sons or firms who buy deciduous fruits, 
grapes and dates on a credit basis for 
shipment outside of California are re- 
quired under the Deciduous Fruit Buy- 
ers Act, enacted last year, to be bonded 
and licensed. Both acts are adminis- 
tered by the Division of Markets of the 


. State Department of Agriculture. 


It is essential that the producer, for 
his own protection, should confine his 
dealings to these bonded and licensed 
operators. A list of such licensed deal- 
ers can be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. If the producer 
deals with any person or firm who is 
not licensed or bonded, he loses one of 
his greatest sources of protection. All 
licensed dealers or their representa- 
tives are given identification cards, and 
should be required by the producer to 
show those cards. 


In arranging for the disposal of his 
crop, it is clearly the responsibility of 
the producer to make such arrange- 
ments as will give him the greatest pro- 
tection. Arrangements may be made 
by the means of written contracts or 
by verbal agreement. Generally speak- 
ing, the written contract is preferable, 
and the verbal contract should be 
avoided. 


In any event, the arrangement should 
be either wholly written or entirely 
verbal, as it is a fact that, where a ver- 
bal arrangement is followed by the 
signing of a written contract, the writ- 
ten contract will govern. Experience 
with verbal contracts is almost always 
unsatisfactory, yet the experience of 
the Department shows that untold num- 
bers of verbal agreements are. care- 
lessly made each year; resulting fre- 
quently in confusion and loss to the 
producer. 

On the other hand, the written con- 
tract should express definitely and 
clearly tke entire arrangement. It 
should protect both parties equally, and 
should define the full considerations 
and the things to be done by each party, 
and each party thereafter should abide 
by and be governed by the contract pro- 
visions. 

In the matter of delivery under a 
sale, it is the producer’s responsibility 
to deliver what he has arranged to sell; 
he, likewise, should be careful to see 
that the buyer performs his part and 
makes payment exactly in accordance 
with the terms of the contract. In all 
cases except where it is a cash on de- 
livery transaction, the producer should 
require @ receipt for what he has de- 
livered.° In either case, consignment of 
farm products or the sale of decidyous 
fruits and grapes, wherever the pro- 
ducer fails to receive proper accounting 
in ‘accordance with his arrangements, 
complaint may be made to the Division 
of Markets of the Department of Agri- 
culture at San Francisco or Saera- 
mento. 

It is the duty of this Department to 
investigate such complaints as are filed 
with it under either the Commission 
Merchants or the Deciduous Fruit Buy- 
ers Act, and to effect such adjustment 
as may be proper between the producer 
and the dealer. The best insurance for 
the producer is a working knowledge of 
the fundamentals underlying the dis- 
pase! of his products on a, businesslike 

asis. 
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Annual Cumulative Index 


Isissued, after March 4 of each yea 


t the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lites the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue. 


Literacy Test for Votersas Aid 


to Adult Education= + + 
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Foreign Born, Who Are Unable to Speak 
English, Attracted to Public Evening Schools 
as Result of New York Requirement 


By ALFRED E. REJALL 
Supervisor of Adult Education, State of New York 


ITERACY REQUIREMENTS for 

I ' voting, cover a span of three quar- 

ters of a century and a wide range 

of requirements. To date 20 States and 

the Territory of Alaska have literacy 
requirements. 

In eight States the ability to read 
and write English is made the require- 
ment, in five the ability to read English 
and to write the name is deemed suffi- 
cient jand in four States the only re- 
quirement is ability to read English. 
Louisiana requires the ability to read 
and write, not necessarily in English, 
and the State of Washington deems it 
essential merely to speak and read Eng- 
lish. 


Vv 

In the State of New York since 1922 
new voters must present evidence of 
literacy which is one or the other of the 
following: (1) a diploma from an eighth 
grade elementary school in which Eng- 
lish has been the language of instruc- 
tion or of a higher school; (2) a certifi- 
cate of literacy issued by school author- 
ities, under a regulation of the Board 
of Regents, State Education Depart- 
ment,.to applicants who can present evi- 
dence of having completed the sixth 
grade in an elementary school or who 
pass a test known as the New York 
State Regents Literacy Test. 

Agitation for literacy requirements in 
New York State covers a long period of 
years, beginning with a consideration 
of the subject at a constitutional con- 
vention in 1894 and culminating in 1921 
with an amendment which enabled the 
Legislature of the next year to provide 
a reading iest for new voters. ze 

This law was not satisfactory, so in 
1923 the Legislature of New York 
passed a new law entrusting to the 
Board of Regents the sole power_ to 
adopt rules and regulations governing 
the issuance of Certificates of Literacy. 

Thus the school authorities were 
vested with the power of devising a test 
and arranging for its execution and the 
test of the previous year, which called 
for reading aloud from the New York 
State Constitution, was abolished. 

Vv 

The test authorized by the Commis- 
sioner of Education which is used to 
test the literacy of persons who can not 
present evidence of having completed 
the sixth yzrade, is known as the New 
York State Regents Literacy Test and 
was. devised by the New York State 
Literacy Comrittee consisting of educa- 
tional psychologists from various insti- 
tutions and from members of the State 
Education Department. This commit- 
tee was appointed by the State COmmis- 
sioner of Education. 

In brief the Literacy Test consists of 
a selection of about 100 words which 
the candidate reads silently and then 
replies in writing to a series of 8 to 10 
questions based upon the material read. 
It is a combined reading-writing test 
in which reading intelligently, or with 
comprehension is the standard adopted, 
and writing, iv the sense of ability to 
write with meaning. The correctness 

‘ 


of the answers shows that the applicant 
has read accurately both the selection 
and the questions and has been able to 
write a readable response. 

At the time of examination a definite 
set of inStructions is read aloud by 
the examiner. Before the candidate 
takes the examination proper he is ques- 
tioned to see that he understands the 
directions; every effort is made to be 
sure that in case an applicant fails, his 
failure is due only to inability to read 
and write English. 

The test is neither a direction nor an 
intelligence test but a simple test of 
reading and writing English under- 
standingly. To secure uniformity in the 
administration of the test, each exami- 
ner is given printed instructions to be 
followed in conducting the examinations 
and‘in scoring the papers. 

A series of different tests, all, how- 
ever, of like difficulty, are devised each 
year. The test is so simple in_construc- 
tion that the average child of 12 years 
of age can readily pass‘it. 

The number of certificates issued 
from 1923 to 1929, inclusive, approxi- 
mate 500,000. This number does not 
include those who presented diplomas 
or certificates showing evidence of the 
completion of the eighth or a more ad- 
vanced grade. 


. . 

The banner years were 1924 and 1928, 
the years of Presidential elections. In 
1928 over 150,000 certificates were is- 
sued marking the highest number is- 
sued since the inception of the law. In 
1929, approximately 46,000 certificates 
were issued, a smaller number than in 
1927. Last year no State issues of im- 
portance were at stake and local elec- 
tions were of less importance. It mar- 
ked an “off year” in politics. 

The percentage of those failing to 
pass the test for the years 1923-1929, 
inclusive, is approximately 17 per cent. 
It has declined since 1927 and now aver- 
ages slightly less than 11 per cent. This 
indicates that new voters are being bet- 
ter equipped in English through attend- 
ing night schools and taking instruc- 
tion preparatory to the literacy test. 

About three times more men than 
women take the test. Comparative fig- 
ures for 1929 show that 73 per cent of 
those applying for literacy examina- 
tions were men and 27 per cent were 
women. However, the number of 
women applying for the test shows a 
steady increase and marks a 6 per cent 
gain for the last five years. 

The literacy test has proved itself 
to be an-important factor in attracting 
non-English speaking foreign born: to 
classes in evening school for elemen- 
tary English and citizenship. It has 
been well supported by school superin- 
tendents and election authorities and 
the public is becoming more familiar 
with its provisions. Moreover, it is 
gradually bringing about a more en- 
lightened electorate and is drawing the 
public evening school into an ever closer 
contact with the non-English .speaking 
races of New York State. . 


Courtesy as Accident Preventive 


Drivers Need to Be More Considerate 
By BENJAMIN G. EYNON : 


Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


wrong with the whole safety move- 

ment is that there are too many 
“safety experts” connected with it, and 
not enough application of ordinary 
common-sense principles. 

Preservation of human life and prop- 
erty is an age-old instinct and it is 
certainly a sad commentary on our So- 
called civilization if, simply because 
modern conditions have changed the 
methods of manufacture and transpor- 
tation, we have been unable to develop 
that instinct beyond the attainments of 
our savage brethren, who at least knew 
how to take care of theniselves. 

Regardless of one’s business or pro- 
fession he cannot be callous toward 
this problem of motor traffic accidents. 
It is one which affects everyone. — It 
may have an intensely personal applica- 
tion, because at the present rate, in 
Pennsylvania lone, six people are being 
killed every day, and 1 out of every 125 
motor vehicles registered is involved in 
at least ‘one accident in a year’s time. 
Another important point is that for 
every 116 accidents there are 100 per- 
sons injured. 

The one thing which will do more to 
reduce accidents than all the technical 
research in tre world is something one 
cannot acquire overnight and some- 
thing which, because we have forgotten 
it for so long, we cannot now attain 
without practice. If it were preéent in 
the minds of people at all times “‘acci- 
dents” would really be accidents—un- 
avoidable occurrences. 

This quality is ordinary common 
courtesy or consideration for another. 


G Serong wit it seems that what is 


This is the essential element of traffic 
safety and if it were practiced more 
often there would be less reason for 
motor laws and practically no reason 
for motor patrolmen. 


Common courtesy would give the 
other driver just the break he required 
to complete a left-hand turn. It would 
give the man behind just the space he 
required im order to pass~in safety. 
Courtesy would enable a driver to heed 
warning signals and give a signal to 
his fellow driver. Courtesy would not 
permit a driver to think he had a su- 
preme right over others in the use of 
the highway. 

It may be said that there should be 
more rigid Jaws and stricter enforce- 
ment. Undoubtedly enforcemenrit is one 
of the best safety educators there is, 
but after analyzing a few accident re- 
ports we cannot help but feel that there 
is something wrong with the mental 
structure of drivers. 

“l blew my horn and proceeded, hav- 
ing the right of way.” The right of 
way obsession is the answer to a large 
part of the accident list. 

“A man suddenly appeared in front 
of my car and I hit him. I don’t know 
where he came from.” Perhaps he ar- 
rived by parachute. 

We need less horn and more brakes. 
Drivers should forget the idea that a 
blast of the horn will scare others to 
the point of evaporation into thin air 
and relieve them of the necessity of 
pressing the brake pedal or twisting the 
steering wheel. 





